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CHAPTEE I 


1887 

f* 

The first half of 1887, like tkat of the preceding 
year, was cliecfaered by constant returns' of ill-liealth, 
As»«ii5^getf' older,” he writes in a Kew Year’s 
letter to Bir J. Donnelly, hopes for oneself get more 
moderate, and I shall he content if next year is no 
•worse than fhe last. Blessed are the poor in spirit 1 ” 
The good effects of the visit to Arolla had not 
outlasted the winter, and from the end of February 
he was obliged to alternate between London and the 
Isle of Wight. , 

Nevertheless, l^managed to attend to a good deal 
of business in ''the intervals between his periodic 
flights to the country, for he continued to 'serve on 
the Eoyal Society Council, to do., some of the 
examining work at South Kensington, and to fight 
for the establishment of adequate Technical Education 
in England. He attended - the Senate and, various^ 
committees of thC' London, .University and .of the 
Marine Biological - Association* 
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Several letters refer-' to the proposal— it was tlie 
Jubilee jeB,T — to. commemorate the occasiou 1.}y the 
establishment of the. Imperial iBstitiite. To tliis lie 
gladly gave his support; not indeed to t]ie 
social side ; but in the opportimitj of organising the 
practical applications of science to industry lie sanv 
the key to success in the industrial war of tlie future. 
Seconding the resolution proposed by Lord ilotj.isciulil 
at the Mansion House meeting on January 12, he 
spoke of the relation of industry to science — the two ■ 
great devebpments of this century. Formerly 
practical men looked askance at scienftg but witliin 
the last thirty years, more particularly,” continues 
the report in Naiiire (vol. xx-xim p. 2t5) **^at»state 
of things had entirely changed. There be.f in In the 
first place a slight flirtation between •seie-n.ee aiici 
industry, and that flirtation had gr^rri iB,t{) aEi 
intimacy, he might almost say coiirt-ship, imtil those 
who watched the signs of the times saw tliat it was 
high time that the young people married and set uj! 
an establishment for themselves.' T|^is great scheme, 
from his point of view, was the p??f*rlic and eefemoiiial 
marriage of science and industry * 

Proceeding to speak.' of the contrast belvireen 
militarism and industrialism, he asked whetlifu\ aftcfr 
all, modern industry was not war under the forms of 
peace. The difFerence was the ditierence between 
-^modern" and : ancient ■wa,r,' consisting in the use of 
scientific weapons, ■ of ; organisation and " information. ' 
. The country, he-; concluded, had dropped astern in 
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the race for want of special education.' wMch was 
obtained elsewhere by the artisan. The only possible 
chance lor keeping the industry of England at the 
head, of the wo|id was through organisation. 

Yfritirig on jjaiiiiary, 18, to Mr. Herbei-’t Spencei’j 
who had sent iiim some proofs of his Auto'biograplijr 
to, look throiig!|.s lie says: — 

I see that yqiir proofs hare been in my hands longer 
than I tlioiight Ifbr. But you may have seen that' I have 
been ‘hstarriiig at the Mansion House. 

This was not exactly one of those bits of^ over-easiness 
to pressure witli which you reproach me — but the resiilt- 


coiiipoMtion of pressures, one of which was the 
^ +nof! the Institute ” might be made into 
'useful and greatly wanted — if only the ■ 
be made to believe that they had always 
that which your humble servant wants 
jie establishment of a sort of Eoyal Society 
■einent of industrial Imowledge and an 
•si ty— by volimta.ry association, 
irtiie may be its own reward. For except 
up for a day or two by the unwonted 
whether there will, be any other. The 
thing has ialleji Hat as a pancake, and I greatly doubt 
wlietliertiiiy gopd ifljJ, come of it. Except a foie in the 
shape of a siibsjci'>])tioii, I hope to esccipe further puiiish- 
ineiit for mv edbrts to be of use. 


ant of a 
conviction, tliati 
sometiFli!|'\ei\y 
projectors ^'ould 
intended to do 
done — that 
for the iniprdv 
industrial iiiiiv^^ 
I hope my v 
l)eing knocked 
eil'o,rt, I doubt 


How-'ever, feWs , was only the beglnaing ■ of his 
campaign. . ' , . ' 

On January 27, a letter from 'Mm appeared in the 
Times, guarding against a wrong interpretation of hls*^ 
speech, in the general uncertainty as to the intentions 
of the proposers of the , scheme. 
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I ' liad no intention (lie writes) of exprci'-siiii; anv 
eiitlmsiasm on belialf. 'of tbe establisi uncut of a 
permanent' bazaar. I am not competent lo efiiinai'f* i lu- 
real utility of tliese great sliows. "Wliat i do net.; wry 
clearly is tbat tliey involve diii'cnlties of site, vmrk* 
ing expenses, the potentiality uf endles» squall c< and 
apparently the cheapening of kiiiglitliood. 

As for the site proposed at South KeiisfrigtiO!.!, 
“ the arguments used in its favour in the repori, would 
be conclusive if the. dry light of reason were the sole 
guide of human action.'’ But it would iilieiiate other 
powerful aril wealthy bodies, wHeli were interestexl 
in the Central Institute of the Ci?y and Guilds 
Technical Institute, ‘‘which looks so portly outside 
and is so very much starved inside.” 

He wrote again to the Times on M,arch M, : — 

The Central Institute is midoubteclly a s]-)l<„‘ntlid iiionu- 
ment of the inmiiiiceB.ce of the city. Mt rniiiiiiicence 
without method may arrive at results indisi-iiigiiishally 
similar to those of stinginess. ' I have been blamcMl lor 
saying that -the Central Institute is ‘Ustar\'ed,” Yet a 
man who has ■ only .half 2is much food as lie. lievds is 
iiiduhitably starved,- even though Ms fr%ort raliuns eoiisiht 
of ortolans and are served upon goll?h|ilate. « 

Only half the plan of operations id dra^vn up hy the 
Committee was, or could' be, carried out on existing 

funds. 

The later part, of, Ms letter waas printed by the 
Committee as defining the functions of the new 
"'Ins.titute ' , , 

■ That with which -I did intend to express my strong 
sympathy w^as the intention which I thought I discerned 
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to , establisli, .sometliing wMcli sliould play tlie same part 
in regard, to tlie adva-ncemeut of indtistrial knowledge 
.wMcIa kas beciii played in regard to science and learning 
in general, in tliese realms, by tlie Boyal Society and tbe 
ITniversities. ... I pictured tlie Imperial Institute to 
myself as a lioiise of call for all those who are concerned 
ill tlie advaiiceiiieiit of industry ; as a place in wliicli tlie 
boine-keepiiig industrial could find out all lie wants to 
knoiv about ccilonial industry and the colonist about liome 
industry ; as a sort of neutral ground on wliicb the 
■ capitalist and the artisan would be equally welcome ; as 
a centre of intercommunication in W'bicli they might enter 
into friendly cliscnssion of the problems at issue between 
« tliem, and, perchance, arrive at a iiiendly sol3tion of them. 
I imagined it place in wdiicli the fullest stores of in- 
dustrial knowledge would be made accessible to the 
public^ the higher questions of commerce and 

indiisfry w^ouli he systematically studied and elucidated ; 
and where, as in an industrial university, the whole 
technical education of the country might find its centre and 
crown. If I^f^ariiestly desire to see such an institution 
created, it is :iot because I think that or anything else 
wdll |)ut an c iid to pauperism and ivant — as somebody 
has absurdly suggested, — but because I believe it will 
supply a fouiK lation for that scientific organisation of our 
industries which the changed conditions of the times 
render iijfii.spe:'isal)i^.>’n* their prosperity. I do not think 
I am far' icrong in assuming that w-e are entering, indeed, 
have already entered, upon the most serious struggle for 
existence to '•which this, country .'has ever been com.mittefI 
The latter years ,of the century jjromise to see us e,in- 
barke-d in an ind.iistriai w^ar of far more serious import 
tliau the military wars of its opening years. On the east, 
the most systeiiaticaEy instructed and best-informed people 
in Europe are our competitors ; on the west,, an energetic*’ 
offshoot of oil] ' own stock, grown bigger than its parent, 
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wliicli we can make bo preteBBionj, and witli lo ' i ci-: 
of soon possessing t-bat clieap labour by wuicli lb'/;. 3 1 1 > 1'/ 
effectually utilised. Many cireumstaiices teutl i;o jorlay 
tbe liope tliat we may bold our own ii wu lu ■ u'l lid it. 

organise Tictory.’* . But to ibose wb** rciki't *: < n 

tlie prospects of the popiilatioii of Lmcasbi'o and 
shire — should the time ever- aiTive when the gocj/is \i’hielL 
are produced by their labour and tlieii* skill are to Lie liwl 
cheaper elsewhere — to those, who renieinoer tlie 
faiuiue and reflect how nraeb worse a eiistoiiim’ frinune 
would be, the situation appears very grave. 

On February 19 auid 22, lie wrote- again to- the 
Times declaiing against tie Soutb lieiisingtoii site. 
It was too far from tie lieart of eoiiimereial 
organisation in the city, and the cit^' BiAfTit^rWere 
preparing to found a si.miiar institution of I'lieir 
He therefore mshed to prevent tic Imperial Institute 
from becoming a .weak. and unworthy iiu'liioriiil of the 
reign. 

A final letter to. tie Times on March 21, teas 
evoked by tie fact that Lord Hurtington, in giving 
away the prizes . at the Poly tecdinie Y.M.C.i.., liiid 
adopted Huxley’s position as dillk>ied in Li> speech, 
and declared that- science ought toLc aided iui pre- 
•cisely the same grouiuls on wlihii we uid the 
and navy. 

■ ■ In this letter he asks, how do we stuiid rod 
for the task thus imperatively set ns f Y t‘ iiavo tin* 
'‘■'machinery for providing instruction and infuriiiatioii, 
and for catching .capable men, but both in a 
disjointed condition— all ' mere torsos— fine, but 
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fragmentary*” “The ladder from the School Board 
, to the UiiiYersities, about which I dreamed dreams 


many years 
substaiitiaiit 
the Science i 
of Scieiicej 
means to ' 
made - 
“ Economy 
spending it 
He coiicih 
to take up th: 
and bring it 
A^pr»os| 
co-operajej ; 

“ We ha¥e^ 
draw up ari 
following up 
To, tliii 


aso. 


has not yet acquired much more 


than the ladder of Jacob’s vision,” but 
and Art Department, the Normal School 
and the Central Institute only want the 
iiTV out the recommendations already 
impartial and independent authority, 
does not lie in sparing money, but in 
wisely.” 

,ded with an appeal to Lorf Hartington 
,1# task of organising industrial education 
to a happy issue. 

i[4r^was also made to the Royal Society to 
nd Sir M. Foster writes on February 19 : 
[ippointed a Committee to consider and 
draft reply with a inew of the R.S. 
^"oiir letter.” 

Ituxley replied on the 22nd : — 


♦ , , My opinion is that the R.S. has no right to spend 
its money or pledge its credit for any but scientific objects, 
and that we Iia\^ n'-^thing to do with sending round the 
hat for other pu:rposes. 

The project of the Institute Committee as it stands 
connected with the South Ilensington site — is condemned 
by all the city people and will receive none but the most 
grudging support irom tliern. They are going to sot iip 
what will be practically an In>stitiite of their own in the city. 

The thiuh is already a failure. I daresay it will go on 
and be varnished into a simulacrum of success-— to become 
eventually a ghost like the Albert Hall or revive as a tea 
garden,. ■ ' ■ 
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The following letter also touches upon the function 
of the Institute from the commercial side ; — 

4 M.AELiioiioi:iTir Plack^ 

^ m 20, IS'7. 

My deae Dootelly— Mr. Leav’s givihi 

admirable definition- to the notions that wcja.* fli.nfi fii 
my mind Avlien I wrote in-niy letter to tlie tint I 

imagined the -Institute would be “a plaee in wlrMi llie 
fullest' stores of industrial knoAvkdge wmiltl be iinde 
accessible to' the pubhe.'^ ' A man of business ndie 'ATnitF to 
know anything' about the prospects -of trade with say^ 
Borrioboola-C4iia {vide Bleak House) ought to be able tu 
look into the Institute and' find there soro^'hody wdua will 
at once fish out for him among the documents In ilic 
place all that is knoAvn about Borrioboola. 

But a Commercial Intelligence Department all 
that is wanted, vide A^aliiable letter aforesaid. i 

I hope your appetite ' for the breakfast w;^s none the 
Aforse for last night’s doings—mine aa’us rath^ji* improved, 
but I am dog-tired.- — Ever yours very faitlifullv, 

fib II HirxM.x 

.1 return Miss -- — -’s note. ' She eAddently iliinks my 

cage is labelled These animals bite.” 

Later in the year, the followh%^lettcrs shpw him 
continuing the campaign. But an attack of jsleurisy, 
AvHch began the very day of the Jubilee, prtnenkd 
Mm from coming to speak at a nieeliug 
Technical Education. In the autumn, liowever, lie 
spoke on the subject at Manchester, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the city solid/'’ as he 
expressed it, for technical education. The circuin- 
^ stances of this visit ax-e given later. 
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4 Maklboeough Plage, N.W., 

■ 1, 1887. 

My dear PiOSCOE—I met Lord Hartington at tlie 
Aeadeiiiy Dinner last iiiglit,. and took tlie opportunity of 
Tirgiiig upon liim tlie importance of following up Lis 
tediiiical education speeck ■ He toicl me lie kad been in 
coiiiiniiiiication witli you about tlie matter, and he seemed 
to me be very well disposed to your plans. 

I may go on crying in tke wilderness until I a,m 
lioarse, witli no result, but if lie and you and ■ Mundella 
will take it up, sometbing may ^ be d.one. — Ever yours 
very faitliMly, T. Huxley. 


4 M aelbosough Place, 

^9 ^ m Jime 28, 1887. • 

My beJr Roscoe — -Donnelly was Here on Sunday and 
was ciiiite ri,g^it up to date. I felt I ouglit to be better, 
and could i>#t make out wby tbe deuce I " was not. 
Yesterday tbe iiiiscliief came out. Tliere is a toiicli of 
pleurisy — wdiicli lias been covered by tbe muscular 
rbeu,matisni. 

So I am relegated to bed and told to stop there — witli 
tlie company of cataplasms to. keep me lively. 

I do not tliiii^i attack in any way serious — but 
]\I. PI. is a gentleman not be trifled with, when you are over 
sixty, an<I there iS nothing for it hut to obey my doctor’s 
orders. 

Piny do not suppose I would be, stopped by a trifle^ if 
my coming to the meeting^- would really have been of irse, 
I ho|'te you will say how grieved I ana to be absent.— 
Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley, ' 


Of duly 1, OB Technical Education. 
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A IL\m. T/mmyni 
June 2D. liSr. 

■ My deae. Rosoos — I • liaYe scrawl tM a rri-i 'ly oi 
eomniuiits on tlie paper you sent me. Deal Ii li itiii- 
yon think fit. 

Ever since I was on the Loiiiion ScIicvjI ai'l I li;n'e 
seen that the key of the position is in the >S.'>'taiiaa 
Training Colleges and that ivretelied inipi/stnit*. j1ie' pn]_)ii 
^ teacher system. As to the former DcUnthte curd !r;:> iniC'e 
or pact to he made wdth ■tliem, ■ either Chtii cli or 
Dissenting. Half the time of tlielr siiidenis is r.-ceupte 1 
with grinding into their niiiids their tweed le-d inn and 
tweedle-dee 4heological idiocies, and the other hnlf in 
cramming • them with boluses of other ifiings to be diih' 
spat out on esainiiiatioii day. Whatever is done do no: 
let US' be deluded by any promises of theirs hook on 
science or technical teaching to their present vrovuS^ 

I am greatly disgusted that I cannot come fo Tj'ndall's 
dinner to-night^ — my brotlier-in-lawh^-tleatli would 
have stopped me (the funeral to-day)— if my doctor 
had not forbidden me to leave my bed. He says I Imve 
some pleiLiitic eifusion on one side, and must in inf! my Fs 
and, Q’s. — Ever yours very Ihithfiillyj 1’. H. Huxti.;Y. 

A good deal -of correspoiidence at this time with 
Sir Ml Foster -relates to tlie#* 4 ^xaliiiiiatiuins of tlia 
Science and Art Department. He f us still Dcaxii, it 
will be remembered, of the Royal College of Science, 
and further kept up his conneetiou with tin* Ih/pail- 
ment by acting in an honorary capacity as Exairduer, 
setting questions, but less and less Ifiokiiig over 
papers, acting as the channel for official comiiiiu'iica- 
*tions, as when he writes (April 24), send }'Oii 

^ Seep. 25. 
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some DepartHierit clociimeBts — nothing alarming, 
only more 'worry for the Asst. Examiners, and that 
we do not iiiiiici '^'3 and finally signing the Report. 
But to do this after taking so small' a share in the 
actual work of examining, grew more and more 
repugnant tc* Mm, till on October 12 he writes - 

I will read the Report and sign it if need he— though 
there really must be some fresh arrangement. 

Of course I haye entire confidence in your judgment 
about the exaiiiiiiatioa, hut I have a mortal horror of 
, putting niy name to things I do not of ■ my.own 

knowledge. ♦ 


Iii^alSrMioiiRto these occupations, he wrote a short 
paper ' iip3ii a fossil, Ceratochelys, which was read at 
the ' Eoyal ^Society on March 31 ; while on April 7 
he read af^the Liniiean {Boimjj: vol. xxiw pp. iOl- 
124), his paper, “The Gentians.: E’otes and Queries,” 
which had sprung frcjm his holiday amusement at 
Arolla. 

Fiiilosop’iy, 'however, claimed most of his energies. 
The crwiipaigii bigiSi in answer to the incursion of 
Mr. Lilly wiis eoiithiiied in the article “ Science and 
Pseudo -Scdnitiflc Eealisni ” ■ (Chll. Essap, y. 59“89) 
a|)"|}Ciired in the Nimteeidh Ceiikmi hr February, 
1SS7, The text for this discourse was the , report of 
il seriiioii ] y Canon Liddoii, in wdiich that emiiieut' 
preacher spoke of , catastrophes .as the antithesis oj 
physical law, ^ yet possible, ^ inasmuch, as a “lower 
law” may be “suspended” 'by. 'the. “intervention' of 
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aHglier,”a mode of reasonkg lie applied to 

the possibility of miracles sucli as th.at of Cana* 

The man of science was . up in arms aieiinst this 
iiicariiatioii of abstract terms, and olfered a 
protest against that modern recrudesce nee a.iic.ieiit 
realism which speaks of laws, of nature” as thuagii 
they were independent entities, agents, and efladeiit 
causes of that which happens, instead of simply our 
name for obseiwed successions of facts. 

Carefully as all personalities had , been aYoiiicd in 
this article, ^it called forth a lively reply from the 
Duke of Argyll, rebuking Mm fort- venturing to 
criticise the preacher, whose name was noB" brought 
forward for the first time, and raiswg ^ 
of other questions, philosophical, geologkal, and 
biological, to which Huxley rejoined witlirsoine selec- 
tions from the authentic history of tliefre points in 
“Science and Pseudo-Science” {Kineiuidh Vudury^ 
April 1887, Colk JSssmjs, v. 90-125). 

Moreover, judging from the vivacity of the Dukes 
reply that some of the shafts of the first article rnnst 
have struck nearer home than of 8t« l^iuPs, 

he was induced to read “The EeigE of Law/'” the 
second chapter of which, dealing with the 
of “Law,” he ' now, criticised sharply as “'a soit of 
^suninia’ of ' pseudo-seientilic pliilosoidty,” wirfi its 
confusions of law and necessity, law and force, “law- 
in the sense, not merely of a mie, but of a eause.” ^ 

^ Cf. Ms treatment of the subject 2>] years before, voL i 
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He woimcl up witli some banter upon the Duke’s 
, picture of .a scientific Eeign of Terror, whereby, it 
seemed, ali men of science were compelled to accept 
.the Darwiiikii faith, and against which Huxley him- 
self, was prc^^pariiig to rebel, as if, 

forsooth, I am supposed to be waiting for the signal of 
“ revolt,’' which some fiery spirits among these young 
men are to raise before I dare express my real opinions 
concemiiig qiiestioiis about which we older men had to 
fight in the teeth of fierce public opposition and obloquy 
— of something which might almost justj^y even the 
* grandiloquent ^lithet of a Reign of Terror^ — before our 
excellent .successors had left school 




j^vhile the debate ceased. But in the 
September number of the Nineteenth Centwry the 
Duke of Argyll returned to the fray with an article 
called “ A (freat Lesson,” in which he attempted to 
offer evidence in support of his assertions concerning 
the scientific reign of terror. The two chief pieces 
of evidence adduced were Batliybius and Dr. (now 
Sir J.) Hurray’s theory of coral reefs. The former 
was instenced' as biuiider due to the desire of find- 
ing support for the Darwinian theory in the existence 
of this widespread primordial life j the latter as' a 
,case ill which a new' theory had- been systematically 
burked, for fear of damaging the infallibility of 
Darwin, .who ■ had propounded a different theory ' of 
coral reefs I' 

Huxley. ’s reply to this 'was contained in the latter 
half of . an. .article which ■ appeared in the Nineteenth 
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Cenitmj for Isovcmber 1887, niiclcr tlie t:s!i oi 
“Science and the Bisho|B*' (reprintetl both in ^ 
vrrifd Qjmims and iii ilie 1 Vj\ .. * 

“All Episcopal Trilo;:^}' ' *). Preaching cr IPifni! lie-irr 

this autuinii, dmring the meeting oi‘ the P-ritidi 
Association, the Bishops of CaiM.-kg na.lfra‘4, mni 
Maiiciieslei* had spoken of science not onlr with 
ImotriedgCj but in the spirit of equily and geiitrosity. 
“These sermons,’^ he exclaims, “are wliri iliu i'b»iiLriis 
call Epochemaoliend V' 

How oiteS was it nij fate (he eoxitiii lies', a rjwt.Li* uf 
a century ago, to see the wiiole artillery wf iLe 
brought to bear upon the doctrine oi* eTobitiori nml iis 
supporters I Any one unaccustomed to l^v-* 
ecclesiastical controversy would have llioiigiit vui wore fjo 
wdeked to be permitted u> nve. 

After thus welcoinirig these episcopal ‘Tiflvani'es, he 
once more repudiated the (ljvi.ori argnmeut a,.raiH>’ 
the efficacy of prayer, the theme of one of the 
sermons, and then proceeded to discuss another 
sermon of a dignitary of the Oliiirch, ivhicli liml been 
sent to him by mi unknown c(>lT?lp^^mdi*lir, fei' then 
seems to be an impression abrord— 1>ilo umI' doi'-irc f^o 
give any coimtcnaneo to it— that lam fuml of rta'idiitg 
semioiis.” 

Now this preacher was of a rery dif/eriiit mi ml 
from the three bishops. Instead of dwelling upon 
the “supreme importance of the purely topi ritual in 
our faith,” he warned his hearers against dropping 
off any of the miraculous integument of their religion. 
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“ Ohristkiiity is essentially ' miraciiloiis, and' falls to 
tlio ground if miracles be ■ mpossible/’ He was 
iiBCoinproiDisingly opposed to any accommodation 
witJi advancing knowledge, or witli the high standard 
of veracity, enforced by the nature of their pursuits, 
ill wliicli Huxley found the only difierence between 
scieiitilie men and aipf other class of the coinmmiifc^?. 

But it was not merely this misrepresentation of 
science on its speculative-side wliich Huxley deplored ; 
he was roused to indignation by. an attack on its 
. morality. , The preacher reiterated the chf^S‘ge brought 
forward in th^ Great Lesson/’ ' that Dr. Murray’s 
.theory o,f coral reefs had been actually suppressed 
for tiW) yeSs,^iiid that by the advice of those who 
accepted ?t, for fear of upsetting the infallibility of 
the great mister. 

Hereupomhe turned in downright earnest upon 
the originator of the assertion, who, he considered, 
had no more than the amateur’s knowledge of the 
subject. A plain statement of the facts was refuta- 
tion enough. Tiie new tlieoiies, he pointed out, had 
beenxvMely discussed; they had been adopted by 
some geologists,® although , Darwin himself had not 
. been converted, and after' careful and prolonged' re- 
exaBiination of the question, Professor Dana, the 
greatest living authority on coral reefs, had rejected 
them. As Professo.r .Judd said,. ‘"If .this be a 
^ conspiracy of silence/ where, alas 1 can the, geological- 
speculator. seek for fame?.’’: : Any .warning not to 
publish ill haste was, but ..advice -to a ..still' mikiiowii 
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man nofc to attack a seemiHgly well-established tiieory 
without making sure of liis grouiidd 

As for the .Bathybius mythj Huxley |}oi'ot'Oil out 
that Hs aBiiouncement of 'the discovery liad l^e-en 
simply a statement of the actual facts, and that so 
far from seeing in it a confirmation of Darwinian 
hypotliesesj he. was careful to warn bis readers 
keep the questions of, fact and the tpiestioiis of 
interpretation well apart.” , ^®That which iiiteresteil 
me in the matter,” he says, ^^was the apipareiit 
analogy of £atkijbms with other well-known forms of 
lower life,” . . . *‘if Baihfiim wem hf^onglit up alive 
from the bottom of the Atlantic to-rnorrow, the fact 
would not have the slightest beariifg, can 

discern, upon Mr. Darwin’s speculations, or* upon any 
of the disputed problems of biology.” ^And .as. for 
his eating the leek ” afterwards, his ironical account 
of it is an instance of how the adoption of a plain, 
straightforward course can be described without 


, The most considerable .difieref!l,e J*note any, mg men 
(he concludes) is not in their readiness jo fall into v.rvoT, 
but in their readiness' to' acknowledge these iiievit.ible 
lapses. 

.As the Duke in a subsequent article did not 
unequivocally withdraw, his statements, Huxley de- 
clined to continue public 'ooiitroversy with hira. 

, Three,, years' later, ■writing (October 10, 1890) to 

^ in Miture, 
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Sir J. Doimelly apropos of an article by Mr. Mallock 
ill the . Mmeieenih Oentm% which made use of the 
“ Bathybins my th/’ he says : — 

Bathyhiiis is far too convenient a stick to heat this 
dog with to he ever given up, however many lies may be 
needful to make the weapon effectual. 

I told the whole story in my reply to the Duke of 
Argyll, but of course the pack give tongue just as loudly 
as ever. Clerically -minded people cannot he accui'ate, 
even the liberals, 

I give here the letter sent to the ‘‘ nnk-mown corre- 
spondent ’’ in qS:estioii5 who had called his attention 
to the fourth of these sermons. 



^ 4 Maklbohotjgh Plaoe* 

SepL 30 , 1887 . 

I have biitjust returned to England after two months’ 
absence, and in the course of clearing off a vast accumula- 
tion of letters, I have come upon yours. 

The Duke of Argyll has been making capital out of 
the same circumstances as those referred to by the Bishop. 
I believe tliat the interpretation put upon the facts by 
both is wholly inii^^eadiug and erroneons. 

It is fuite prepestS'ous to suppose that the men of 
science of this oivany other country have the slightest 
dispo.sition to support any view which may have been 
enunciated Ijy one of their colleagues, however distin- 
guished, if good grounds are shown for believing it to 
be erroneous. 

When Mr. Murray arrived at his conclusions I have 
no doubt he was advised to make his ground sure before 
he attacked a generalisation which appeared so well 
founded as that of Mr. Darwin respecting coral reefs. 

If he had consulted me I should have given him that 
. . ' WOL. Ill , . C 
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advice myself, for Ills own sake. Ami wlrxivc? a‘ivi/i>.4 
liiin, in tliafc sense, in my opinion did ivis'oly. 

But tlie tlieologians cannot get it out uf 
til at as tlicy have creeds, to which Ihey mnsi k ni nh 
hazards, so have the men of science. is no nunv 

ridiculous delusion. AVc, tu any rale, hol-1 im?i‘lYvs 
morally hound to “try all thing;? and liol i hx. ihA 
wMch is good^* ; and among piihlie htiiieirielois, wt.nrvktn 
him who exxilodes old error, as next ir rank M hnn who 
cliscovei's neiv Iruth. 

You are at liherty to make any use von of tin's 

letter. 


Two lefSers on kindred subjects may apyripfintrly 
follotv in this place. Thanking 31. Henii (tioIimii di^ 
Kerville for his “Causeries sur le Transforndsiiie,” he 
writes (Feb. 1) : — * 

Beak Sir — ^A ccept my best Ihaiiks for ypur interesting 
“causeries,” wdiieh seem to me to give a yery clear view 
of the present state of the evolution docviine a.- applied 
to biology. 

There is a statement on p. 8T “Ajuvs sn nmit Lamaivli 
fu.t compltitement oublkV' which maybe tnie fc' France 
but certainly is not so feu England. From ruiwarib- 
for more than forty years Lyellk “ ]^ri?n‘i]>]es? of‘ Ciulogy 
was one of the most widely read srk^niiln' beiftr' in thi’ 
country, and it contains an elabtjnde crbici?ia of biiurrekV 
views. Moreover, they were largely delviicd fiiirin*.; tin 
controversies which arose out of the pulilicathai of the 
“Vestiges of Creation^’ in 1844 or thcMvabfailK WV are 
certainly not guilty of any neglect of Tia’cnni: on this 
side of the Channel. 

If I may make another criticism it is that, to iny 
mind, atheism is, on purely ]ihiloso|>hii.ail grouiuls, nn- 
tenable. That there is no evidence of the exifknice of 
such a being as the God of the theologians i^ true enough ; 
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but strictly scientific reasoning can take ns no fnrtlier. 
Wliere we know notlimg we' can neitlier afiirm nor deny 
ivitii propriety. ■ 

Tile otlier is in answer to tlie- Bisliop of Bipon, 
en,clc)siiig a few lines on tlie principal representatives 
of modern scieiicej wliicli he had asked for. 

4 MAnLnoEouGH Placs 

June 16 , 1887 . 

My deae Bishop of Eifon— I shall be very glad if 
I can fee of any use to you now and always But it is 
* not ail easy task^o put into half-a-dozen sentences, up to 
the level of your vigorous English, a statement that shall 
fee unassailable from the point of view of a scientific 
faiilt-j5»ixter-^®*^ich shall be intelligible to the general 
public and^yet accurate. 

1 have made several attempts and enclose the final 
result. I tl^ik the substance is all right, and though 
the form niiglit certainly be improved, I leave that to 
you. When I. get to a certain, point of tinkering my 
phrases I have to put them aside for a day or two. 

Will you allow me to suggest that it might be better 
not to. name any living man % The temple of modern 
science has been tfee work of many labourers not only in 
our ow:a feiit in otlier 'countries. Some have been more 
busy in shaping jmicI laying the. stones, some in keeping 
off tlie Saiiballats, some prophetwise in indicating the 
course of the science of the future.. ' It would' be hard to 
say who has done best service. As regards Dr. Joule, for 
example, no doubt lie did more than any one to give the 
floctrine of the conservation of energy precise expression, 
but Mayer and others run him ha-rcl. 

Of deceased Englishmen who belong to the first half 
of the Tictoiian epoch, I should' say that Faraday, Lyell, 
and Darwin had exerted' the greatest' infliience, "and all 
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: tkree. were models- of - tlie Eigliest, and best class of ijlivsienl 
pMlosopliers.'. ■ ' 

: As for me, in part .fi'om force of cliviniistaicA; aiid in 
part from a eoin'iction I could be of mo^t use in ili.at 
waj, I liave plajed tlie part of soiiietbing Leiu-t eii 
of-all-work and gladiator-general for Science, am] Reserve 
no siicli prominence as joiir Idndness lias as.-igifed to mm 
— Witli OUT united Idiid regards to llrs. r and 

yoiirseif, ever yours very iaidifiilly, T. H. liu xlhy, 

A brief note, also,, to Lady Welby, datetl Jnl}' 25, 
is characteristic of his attitude towards im verified 
speculation^ 

I have loo.kecI through the paper you have sent me, 
but I cannot undertake to give any jiirlgnient upon it. 
Speculations such as you- deal with are oiit'of my 

way. I get lost the -moment I lose touch of valid fact 
and incontrovertible demonstration and .. lintl myself 
wandering among large propositions, whiclirniay lie Ruite 
true but which -would involve me in nionlhs of work if 
I were to- set myself seriously to find out wheilier, and 
ill what sense, they are true. Moreo\'er, at pi*est*ni, wluii 
little energy I possess is mortgaged io quite uecu- 

pations. 

P 

, The following letter was In ailswcr to ft rcqtiest 
which lavas, commissionecl to' forward him, tint ho 
would consent to serve on an honorary rcuoiiiitiee of 
the Societe cles Professeurs de Frai^aiis m A.ngleLerre. 

. . , , JfMK IT, bSS7. 

I quite forgot .. to .say anything aleiit the Coniite 
d’honneur, and ■ as you; ;.jnstly remark in the present 
strained state of foreign politics the consequences may be 
..serious. Please ■tell your colleague that I shall ha « proud 
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an appy. 
happiness 
liononr. 


land, desd 


Yon need not' tell Mm that my pride and 
■e contingent on having nothing to do for the 


In the ibeaiitimej the tips and downs of his health 
are reilectcjd in various letters of these six months. 
Much set by his stay in the Isle of Wiglity he 
writes frorji Siiaiihlin on x4pril 11 to Sir E. Eraiik- 


which the latter had not been able to attend, as he 


was stayiii, 


Hooker, 

Lubbock hCj 
House of Clmmons. 
TmcfallifeRned 


ibing the last meeting of the x Club, 


in the Eiviera 


irynia-U, and I alone turned np last Thursday 
'cl gone to High Elms about used up by the 
md there was no sign of Hirst 
quite himself again. In fact, we 
three old fogies voted unanimously that we were ready to 
pit oiirselvekagainst any three youngsters of the present 
generation walking, climbing, or head-work, and give 
them odds, j 

I hope you are in the same comfortable frame of 
mind, 

I had no notion that Mentone had suffered so seriomly 
in the eartl|quake of 188*7. Moral for architects: read 
your Bible |iid bmld your house upon the rock. 

The sky jjand sea here may be fairly matched against 
.Mentone, oi any* other of your Mediterranean places. 
Also the east wind, which has been blowing steadily for 
ten da 3 ?"s, and is nea,rly as keen as the Tramontana. Only 
in' consequefice of the long cold and drought not a leaf 
is out ' 

Shanklii, indeed, suited him so weE that he had 
half a mind to .settle there, “There are plenty of 
sites for. lliiilding/’ he writes home ■ in February, 
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“but I have not thought of coraiTieuciiig 
yet.” However, he gave up the idea : Blujiklhi v-. 
too far from town. 

But though he was veil encugh as long ai h \ ‘f*: 
out of London, a retum to his. life there was not 
possible for any coBsiclerable time. Cn ierae lit, just 
before a visit to Mr, F.' Darwin rt Criiikldgi. 1 hiid 
that he went down to St.- Albans for a co'j],d,e of 
days, to walk] and on the 27 oh he Ictock liir.iselh 
terribly ill and broken down, to the Saverria'ke rort’.st 
Hotel, in hopes of getting ^kcrewed up/’ This 
‘Hurned out a capital 'speculation, a enarmiiig -pick- 
aiid-span little country hostelry with great trees io 
front.” But the weather was pensisteC^ buc-L “ the 
screws got looser rather than tighter,” and'* agaiji he 
was compelled to stay awa..y from the r, 

A week later, however, he writes;- 

The weather lias been detestable, and I got no good 
till yesterday, wliich was happily fine. Diilo io-da.:}', g^j 
I am picking up, and shall return to-morrow, as, like an 
idiot as I am, I promised to take tlie^chair at a public 
meeting about a Free Libraij for Haiylebone qm I'atsday 
.evening, . #■ 

I. wonder if you -know this country. 1 find it 
cliarining. 

.OnThe same .day as that which was fixed for the 
meeting in favour of the Free Library, he had a very 
interesting interview' with the Premier, of which he 
left the following notes; written at the xlthenceiiiii 
immediately after : — ■ 
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■ Jtim 7, 1887 . 

Cfillecl on Lord Salisbury by appointment at 3 p.m., 
and bail twenty minutes’ talk with liim about tbe “matter 
of some public interest” mentioned in Lis. letter of tbe 
(29tb). 

This , turned out to be a proposal for tlie formal re- 
cognition of clistirigiiisbed services, in Science, Letters, 
and x4rt liy tbe institution of some sort of order analogous 
to ' til e Fothf h M&ite, Lord Salisbury -spoke of tbe 
anomalous present mode of distributing bonoui’s, intimated ■ 
tbat tlie. Queen desired to establish' a better system, and 
asked my opinion. ■ ^ 

,I .said that i should like to separate- my personal 
opinion from that which I believed to obtain among tbe . 
majorLv^f ^asagi tific men ; that I thought many of tbe 
latter were niiieli discontented with ' the present state of 
aflairs, ancf would highly approve of such a proposal as 
Lord Salisbiif^r shadowed forth. . ' 

That, so .tS* as my own personal feeling was concerned, 
it was opposed to anything of the kind for Science. I 
said, that in Science we had two ■ advantages— fi.rst, that 
a man’s work, is demonstrably either good or bad ; and 
secondly, that the contemporary posterity ” of foreigners 
judges ' us, and rewards good ■ .work ^ by membership of 
Academi^g and so %'feh. . • 

In Art, if a juan chooses to call .Raphael a dauber, 
you can’t prove lie is wrong;, and. literary work is just 
as hard to Judge, 

I then spoke of the dangers to which '■ science is exposed 
by the undue prominence and,. .weight -of men who siic- 
cessMly apply scientifi.e knowledge, to practical purposes '. 
— engineers, chemical inventors, etc. etc.';- said it appeared 
to me that a Minister having^, such order, at. his. disposal 
would find it very difficult -to resist ■■the .pressure .brought 
by such people as against: the man .'Of -.'■high .science. viho 
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had not happened, to have done anvlliing to slril:e llio 

popular mind. 

Discussed the possihiHtv. of suhmfssloii of naiucs hj 
somebody for the approval and choke of the Cmwtu J-’c *r 
Science, I thought the R,S. Council might di-elinge flr.l 
duty very fairly. I thought that the ieatlieii}* of’ Berlin 
presented people for the Pmir k Ahnie.^ ’out Lord S, 
thought not. 

In the course of conversation I spoke of ihr^ril-rc-rs ease 
as a glaring example of the wrong way of ti'oatlrig dis- 
tinguished men, Observed that though \l did not person- 
ally care for or desire the iiistitution of sueli honorary 
order, yet I thought it was a mistake in policy for tiie 
Crown as tlf? fountain of honour to tail in jatmmition 
of that which deserves honour in the ftorld cf Bc-ienee. 
Letters, and Art. 

, Lord Salisbury smilingly summed ut ^ it 

seems that you don’t desire the establish of iudi an 
order, but that if you were in my place ^ou would 
establish it,” to which I assented. # 

Said he had spoken to Leighton, who tis&nght well of 
the project. 

It was not long, however, before he received iiiv 
perative notice to quit town wdtli all celerity. He 
fell ill with what turned out to be pleurisy ; and 
after recruiting at Ilkiey, went again to Swifecrlancl 

r 

i MAin.BORO'BT.II Pl.ACE, 

Jmie 27, mr. 

My t)eae Foster— ... I am very .sorry tliat, ii will 
Ije impossible for me to attend [the meotiiig of eommiltee 
down for the foll'Gwing Wednesday], If I nin well 
enough to leave the house I must go into the ccmntiy 
that day to attend the funeral of my wife's brother-in- 
law and my very old friend Fanning, of whom 1 may 
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Iiaye spoken to joii. He kas been- - slowly sinking' for 
some timey and tliis morning w^e had news of liis death. 

Things liaye been very. crooked for me lately. I had 
a con,gloiiierate of engagements of various degrees of im- ' 
portance in. the latter half of last week, and had to forgo 
them all, by reason of a devil in the shape of muscular 
rlieuinatisni of one side, which entered me last Wednesday, 
and refuses in be wholly exorcised (I believe it is my 
Jubilee Honour).^ Along with it, and I suppose the 
cause of it, a regtilar liver upset. I am very seedy yet, 
and even if I'arming’s death had not occurred I ' douht if 
I should have been ready to face the Tyndall dinner. 

The reference to this ‘‘Tyndall dimmer” is ex- 
plained in the following letters, which also refer to 
a meeting of the London University, in - which the 
projecJ^^of lWform which he himself supported met 
with a smart rebuff, 

4 MABLnoEoijGii Place, 
May 18, 1887. 

My dear Tyndall — I am very sorry to hear of your 
gout, but they say when it comes out at the toes it flies 
from the better parts, and that is to the good. 

There is no sort of reason why unsatisfied curiosity 
should continue tg disturb your domestic hearth ; your 
wife will iiave the gDut too if it goes on. “ They ” canT 
bear the strain, • 

The histo:i.y of the wdiole business . is this. A day or 
two before I spoke to you, Lockyer told me that various 

^ On file sane day he describes this to Sir J. Evans : — “ I have 
hardly been out of the house -as far as my. garden, and not much 
off my bed or sofa since I saw you last. ■ I have ’'had an affection 
of the muscles of one side of my body, the proper name of which 
I do not know, but the similitude thereof .is .a bird of prey, periodi- 
cally digging in his claws and stopping your breath in a playful 
way. 
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people had been talking about the propih‘ty of r 
joiir lifedong work in some wav or oilier; llrix jit'j 
worild not have anytliing ekoj a dinner lirrl kciMi 
gestedj and ifnally asked me to iminire wherlur yon 
would accept ■ tliat expression ' of gf )u. . a ill. til f (■« i u, e 1 
said I would, and I ■ asked accordingly. 

After you had ■ assented I spuk’c to sever;, I ui' tnir 
friends who were at the Aj-henmtiug and wrot ••in f^nrlivt i; 
I believe a strong comndrlee is Ibiraii.t, aou I'.af'wM 
shall have a scientific jubilation on a large scab/ : i-ui, 3 
have piirposcdy kept in the Irckgrouiid, r.u I c nl'nid 
Luyself, like Bismarck, to the kisliiess of iiocc;:'!; liroln-.r.'' 

But of course nothing (beyond p.reliDrniarie.s’ r.rii be 
done t, ill yc%. name the day, and at. this tiine of it h 
iieeclM to look well ahead if a Irig rotiui is to iv‘ .u cuv<ji. 
So if you 'Can possibly settle that point, pray rlo. 

There seems to have been some overs wife's 
part about the invitation, hut she is stating lier cmii case. 
We go on a visit to -Mrs. Darwin to Cambridge cm 
Saturday week, and the Saturday after that I am ijomid 
to he at Eton. " 

.Moreover, I have sacrificed to the piiblia .Molucli su 
far as to promise to take the chair at a pmblic in 

lavoiir oi a Free Library for Marvleboiie on tlip Tiii. 
As Wednesday’s work at the G-eologieal Soelet.y and liie 
soiree knocked me up all yesterday, I shair be about 
finished I expect on the 8th. If wii are 'gaimr to fie 
at .Hiadhead after that, and would llaye us for a'da;p, it 
would he jolly but I cannot be away long, in i have 
some work to finish before I go abroad.' ' ' ' 

,I never was so uncomfortable in my I ilihik, a.« 
on Wednesday when L-- — - was speaking, j'list iu frruit 
.of me,, at, the- University Of course I voas in entire 
sympathy with the tenor of Ms speech, but I was no Jess 
certain ,of .the impolicy of giving a idmnce to such a 
master of polished putting-down ,as the Clriiiecilor. 
You know Mrs. Carlyle said that Owen’s sweetness 
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remmded liei' of sugar of lead. Graiiville^s was tliat plus 
butter of aE.tiiiioiiy !— Ever yours very fait-lifuliy, 

■ ■■ T. H. Huxley. 

iY.-B.— Doif t swear, but get Mrs. Tyndall, who is patient 
.perecl, to read this long screed. 


and gooddeni 


TY'NDALL- 


My dear ‘ 

yesterday morning, and I conveyed your alteration at 


iicliB' 


thi 


once to Eli 
to coiiiiiiiinicj 
I hear 
warmly by af 
cpite apart 
Mends. Pei| 
dozen or 
means <b the 
moreover, friii 
I have not 
process of sp^ 
bonfire soiriej 
hideous cold, 
Cambridge, r 
Ever yours v[< 


May IS, 1SS7. 

-I v/as very glad to get your letter 


sr, who is acting as. secretary. I asked him 
i^te with you directly to save time. 

,t the proposal has been received very 
111 sorts and .conditions of men, •and that is 
froif any action of your closer' person.aI 
|so,naIly I am rather of your mind about the 
jre” of the faithful But as that was by no 
mSid of those who started the project, and, 
ght have given rise to some heartburiiing, 
thought it desirable to meddle with the 
ic*;4;aiieous combustion. So look out for a big 
I where in the middle of J une ! I have a 
and can only hope that the bracing air of 
'here we go on Saturday, may set me right.— 
[ery faithfully, ' T. H. Huxley. 


er from his pleuritic ‘‘Jubilee Honour’^ 
a fortnight (July ll>-25) to IlMey, which 


Sviiteerland as soon as he conveniently 


To recoi^e 
he went for ; 

had clone Miii so much good before, intending to 
proceed to 
could. , 

I ' : ■ 

ILKLFW, July 15, 1887. 

My bear Foster— I was very much fatigued by the 
journey herel but th.e move was good, and I am certainly 
mending, though not so fast as I could vdsh. I expect 
some adhesiqns are interfering with my beEows, ' As sooB' 
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as I am fit to travel I am iMiildr^g of going i ^ .LmjiiiOj 
and thence to Ifonte Geiieroso, Tlie i- c-r.r-.y u) 

Lugano, and I know tke latter place. 

My notion is I had better for the ]*re?en! avoid tim 
chances of a wet, cold w^-ek in the high 

M.B.Ad ... As to the einploynmif of the Grant., J 
think it ought to be on something deiluile ard linaied. 
The Pilchard question would he an escelleni one to tain.* 
up. 

seems to have a notion of emjdoving i! rm some 

geological survey of Plymouth Bound, work tli.it would 
take years and years to do properly, and ijotliiiig in tlie 
■way of clear result to sliow. 

I iiope'%0 he in London on my -way ahicnl in 
than ten days' time, and •will let you khiow. — Pver yours 
very faithfully, T. H. liuxDX 


And on the same day to Sir J. Donnelly 

I expect . . , that I shall have a slow , convalescence 
Lucky it is no worse ! 

Much figliting I am likely to do for the Unioni.-t 
cause or any other I But don't lake loe for om*. of the 
enrages. If anybody will show me a wny by which the 
Irish may attain all they want wutbout ]dayii:g ilie devil 
wdth us, I am ready to give them their own lalkiiig-shop 
or anything else. f 

But that is as much writing a.s I Van sit upland do all 
at once. 


Marine Biological Assouiatioa, 


CHAPTER II 


► On tlie last 
land, and d: 
A second ^ 
him. 4-fe 
unflagging* 
idea of his < 

Hotel 
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day of July he left England im Switzer* 
d not return till the end of September, 
isit to Arolla worked a great change in 
fewed his Gentian studies also, with 
ardour. The following letters give some 
ibings and interests : — 


DU Mont Collon, Arolla, SwitzefJjAnd, 
Aug. 28, 1887. 

My DEAii Foster- — I know you will he glad to hear 
tliat I consider myself completely set up again. We 
went to the Maclefaiier Thai - and stayed a week there. 
But I gotmo good g?ut of it. It is charmingly pretty, 
but damp ; and, n»oreover, the hotel was 50 per cent too 
full of people, mainly Bentschers, and we had to turn 
out into' the open air after dinner because ^the salon ami 
fumoir were full of beds. So, in spite of all prudential 
considerations, I made up my mind to come here. We 
travelLecl over the Furca, and had a capital journey to 
'Evoleiia.' Thence I came on muleback (to my great 
iiisgiist, but I could not walk a bit uphill) here. I began 
to get better at once; and in spite of a heavy snowfall 
and arctic weather a week ago, I have done nothing but 
■ 29 ■■■ ■ 
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mend. We have glorious weather iiow^ aiul 1 rati 
aliriost as long walks as last vear. 

We bare some Cambridge people here: I b; Veil* 
(jlirisVs and Ms family. Also Xeillesliip <4* Oxford. 
W])at is the about the Darwin tree in ibi* Till 

Dr. Peilc believes it to In? all a llaua 

Eorel lias just been paying ri \isit lo the Ar« ha 
for the purpose of ascertaining the interBai Uaiipennin, 
He told me he much desired to have a copy of the Veport 
of the Krakatoa Committee. If it is published, will you 
have a copy sent to liimf He is Prolesjjor at lijiiisairriC, 
and a very good man. 

Our stay here will depend on tlie weather. Al pieseut 
it is perfecf I do not suppose we shay iav‘'-e before Tt'h* 
or 8th of September, and we shall get Iiome l>y easy stages 
not much before the end of the month. — ^Ever vcairs 
faithfully, Ifirf'. 

Madder than ever on Gentians. 

The following is in reply to Sir ErFranklandh 
inquiries with refereneo to the I'Cported presence of 
lish in the reservoirs of one of the water-corapunitas. 

HoXEIi fiioui Yauuoih, won, 

: SepL 16, . 1887. 

We left Arolla about ten days ago,*Su!>l aftiw staying a 
day at Bl. Maurice in consequence ofnj^y v/ifu’s indisposi- 
tion, came on here where your letler Just receixanl J?a- 
followed me. I am happy to say I am cpiile set up again, 
and as I can manage my 1500 or 2000 ie>>l a- snA] ns 
ever, I may be pretty clear that my pleurisy has not left 
my Iimg sticking anywhere. 

I will take your inquiries seriatim, (3) The faith of 

‘ ‘‘ A. tree pbuted yestenlaj’ in the centre of llie cireiili.r 
plot in the first court of Christ’s Oolfoge, in T^arwin s hononr, 
‘spirited’ away at night” — PM.O. Auffasr *23, loc7. 
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your small boylio.od is justified; ' Eels do wander overiaiidj 
especially in. tlie .wet; stormy .nigMs tliey., prefer for 
migration. Biit\so far. as I know' - tliis is tlie liabit.' only, 
of good-sizexl, dowiiw'ardiy..~nioviiig eels. ; ■ I: am ; not', 'aware, 
tliat the iiiinute 'fry .take' to the' land. on. 'their journey 
upwards. 

(2) Male eels are iiow^ well ]oi.owii. ■ I have. gone over 
the evidence myself and examined many. But the 
reproductive organs of both sexes remain undeveloped in 
fresh water — just the contrary of salmon, in which they 
remain undeveloped in salt .water. 

(3) So far as I knoiv, no eel wdth fully-developied 
reproductive organs has yet been seen. Their matrimonial 

® operations go on in the sea -where they Ispend their 
honeymoon, and w^e only know the result in the shape of 
the myriads of thread-like eel-lets w'Mch migrate up in 
the tvell;i:iioi|^“ eel-fare.” 

(4) t)n general principles of eel-life I think it possible 
that the Bispector’s theory may be correct But your 
story about the roach is a poser. They certainly do not 
take to w^alkffig abroad. It reminds me of the story of the 
Irish niilk-\ToiTiaii wlio w^as confronted with a stickleback 
tbund in the milk, Sure, then, it must have been bad 
for the poor cow' wlieii tbat came through her teat” 

Surely the Inspector caimot have overlooked such a 
crucial foot as tlie presence of other fish in the reservoirs ? 

We shall be here another w^eek, and then move slowHy 
back to London. ^I am loth to leave this place, winch 
is very beautiful witl? splendid air and charming walks 
in all directions — tv-'o or three thousand feet up if you 
';,;like,' 

Hotel Rigiii Taubois, (xliox, Switzeelakd, 
Sept. 16, 1887. 

' Mv ; BEAinDoNKELLY~—We. left .AroIIa ^ for this place 
ten days ago, but my wife fell ill, and w'e had to stay 
a day at St. Maurice. She has been more or less out of 
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sorts ever since niifeii to-day. ■ However, I liope now slie 
is all right again. 

This is a very charming- plac^^ at the mst end of tlie 
Lake of Geneva — 1500 feet above the lake— and you 
can walk 3000 feet higher up if you like. 

What they call a ‘‘fiiuiciilar railway'^ haul- you up 
a gradient of 1 in If from the station on the shore in 
ten minutes. At first the , sensation on loi.»king down 
is queer, but yon soon think nothing of it Tlie air is 
veiy fme, the weather lovely, the feeding unexceptinnahle, 
and the only draw'hack consists in the “jiivelins,’' as old 
'Francis Head used to call them — stinks of such 
wondorfiil crusted flavour that they must have been 
many yeai*f in bottla But this is spetdality of all 
fiirrin parts tliat I have ever visited. 

I am very well and extremely lazy so far as my lie^id 
goes — legs I am willing to use to any xm hill or 

down dale. They wanted me to go and ^)ee^!iify at 
Keighley in the middle of October, but I could not get 
permission from the authorities. Moreofer, I really 
mean to keep quiet and abstain even frt)!n good wonls 
(few or many) next session. My wife joins with me in 
love to Mrs. Donnelly and yourself. 

She tliought she hud written, but donlds whether in 
the multitude of her letters she did not forget. — Ever 
yours, , ^ T. II. lluxnBy. 

From Glion also he writes to Sir^M. Foster 

I have been doing some very goo<l work on the 
Gentians in the interests of the business of being idle. 

The same subject recurs in the next letter; — 

Hotel Eighi Vaudois, Gliou, Switzeelakd, 
Sept, 21, 1SS7. 

My jDEah Hooker — I saw in the Thnes yesterday 
the announcement of Mr. Symonds’ death. I siijjpose 
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tlie deliverance from so painful a malady as, lieart-disease 
is liardly to„be lamented in one sense ; but these. increasing 
gaps in one’s ' iiitmate circle are , very 'saddening, and we 
feel ibi' Lady Hooker and you. . My. -.wife- lias been 
greatly depressed .1:)y , bearing ' of - Mi’s. Carpenters fatal 
disorder. One cannot go away for a ie%v. \yeeks without 
finding somebody gone on one’s return.- 

I got no gocd at the Maderaner. Thai, so we migrated 
to our old quarters at Arolla, and there I -picked up .in 
no time, and i:ii a fortnight could walk -as well as ever. 
So if tliere a::e any adhesions they are pretty well 
stretcliod by this time. '. .. 

I have beer, at the Gentians again, and worked out 
the- development «f the tiower in G. pmjmreci and G. 
campestns. Tii.e results are very pretty.- ' They both' 
svart from a thnlaniiiloral condition, then become coroili- 
iioral, (J:^*^-purp2': ea at first resembling G. kUea and G. 
ai-mpestfis, ^.ui OpJidia, and tlien specialise to the 
Piif^’!uLiih\i aou i^t^’phffjiLintka forms, respectively. 

Ill G. there is another very curious thing. 

Tlie anthe.rs art:: a.t first introrse, but just before the- bud 
u [Kills tliO'V assume iIiLs position [sketch] and then turn 
rig, lit over and become extrorse. In G. purpurea this 
does nui; ,!ia|»i>eu, hut the anthers are made to open 
outwvircls by tlwiir uiiioii on the inner side,. of the slits 
of dehiscence. # ' 


There sev e ml# otlier' curious hits of morpihoiogv 

liave. turned up. Lift I reserve them for our meeting. 

Beyond pot'.nriiig away at iny Gentians -and doing 
a little with ih it c'xt nmrdinary Cynanehnm I have been. 
s}deiiclicl]y idle. A.l'l:er three xveeks of the ascetic life of 
Arolla, we came here to acclimatise oui*selves to ioxver 
levels and. to iai.teii up. I go straight through the table 
dl'Mtf. at. each meal, and know not indigestion,- 

h!'\‘ wife ha.s in red not so well, hut she is all right again 
now, Wq go home by easy stages, and expect to be 
in l^farl borough Place on Tuesday, 

VOL. Ill - ' -..."B . d, ' 
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With all our best wishes to I^dy 

The second visit to Aivlitr did as wu.-h -uod a. 
the first. Though unable to sniy more than a week 
or two in Loudon itself, he wu.s invigorate.!. 

His renewed strength euabicd him to^ e.t.iv oti 
vigorously such work as he had put his hmid to. 
and still moi’e, to endure one of the greatesv sonow.-, 
of Ms whole life which was to befall Mm this mitunm 
in the de^h of Ms daughter iHarian. 

The controversy which fell to Ms ^haro immcdiatel) 
upon his return, has already been mentioned .}>• U .»i- i- 
This was all part of the war for sciRiiec ^vhich he 
t.jok as his necessary portion hi life; hiit He would 
not plunge into any other fonns of. eontr..versy. 
however interesting. So he writes toJiis son. who 
had conveyed Min a message fiont the editor or a 
political review 

■i MAiO.r.ciioicii i’l Ai r. 

tkt. If, IS.'-.’. 

No political artielo. from luo ! 1 Tiave luiu to alow oil 

mv indignation incidentaily nosy^aivi tlH‘n k'.-i 
mi^dit befall me, but as to serious r.uo 

I liave other fish to fry. Such iuliumice I 
may be most usefully employed in pt-oiiifAiug \aru.iH> 
educational movements now afoot, and ! dn iiiii want lo 
bar mvself from working with men li' all pt/iU a*ai paiiicA 
So excuse me in the prettiest language at your 
command to Hr. A. 

Nevertheless politics very soon drew him into u 
new conflict, in defence, he it saul, of science against 
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tile possible contamination of political influences^ 
Prof, (now Sir) G. G.' Stokes, his' successor in tlie 
cliair of tile Eoyal Society, accepted an invitation 
froni' the University of Cambridge- to stand for -elec- 
tion as their member of Parliament, ■ and was duly 
electeci This was a step to which many Fellows of 
the Eoyal Society, and liuxley in especial, objected 
very strongly. Properly to fulfil the duties of both 
offices at once was, in his opinion, impossible. It 
might seem for the moment an advantagg^^ that the 
^accredited head^of the scientific world - should re- 
present its interests officially in Parliament-; but' the 
precedent wasjiill of danger. Science being essenti- 
ally of |)art 3 r, it was especially needful for such a 
representative of science to keep free from ail possible 
entangiemenis^ t-o avoid committing ' science, as it 
were, officially to the policy of a party, or, as its 
inevitable consequence, introducing political con- 
siderations into the choice of a future President. 

During his own tenure of the Presidency Huxley 
had carefully absl^ined from any official connection 
with societies oig pul;)iic movements on which the 
feeling of the Eoyal Society was divided, lest as a 
body it might seem committed by the p.erson and 
riariie of its President. He thought it. -a mistake that 
Ms successor should even be President dI the Victoria 
Institute. 

Thus there is a good deal in -liis correspondence 
bearing on this matter. He -.writes on -November 6 
to Sir J. Hooker : — 
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I am extremely exerekecl in jiiy iiiiiHl alwii! 
going into Parliament (as a strung parly mrii, 
wlvile still P.E,S. I donut know \\l\nt may thin!, 
about itj but to iny mind it h utlerly UTMitg— '.nid 
degrading to tlie .Boriety.'— la introdueing politi''.s intu 
its affairs. 

And on the same day to Sir .^1. Poster : — 

I think it is extremely irnprojmr for the Piesifieiil of 
the B,S. to accept ;a : position as a party poliiieian. A-, 
a Unionist I should vote for him if I lia^l a vote for 
Cambridge University, bait fur all that I think it most 
lauientablf that the Presidency of the .Society sbimlil be 
dragged into party mud. ^ 

When I was President I refused to take the Ptesidency 
of the Sunday League, because of the divi-^iun of u]uuion 
on the subject. How we are being cctTTiecteTbnvith the 
Victoria Institute, and sucked into the slougJi of politids. 

These considerations wmiglied with several 

both of the older and the younger nnunberH of the 
Society; but the majority were indiflerent to the 
dangers of the precedent. Tim* I'ouneil could nor 
discuss the matter ; they waited in vuin fui* an otiicial 
announcemejit of his election f^oin the President, 

: while, he, as it turned out, expadocl fcheBi to broacli 
the subject, * 

Various ■, proposals were discussed ; but it 
best that, as- ' a. _ preliminary to further action, a?! 
editorial mticlewmtten by Huxley sliould bo inserted 
in Nai%re^ indicating what was felt by a section of 
the Society, and’ suggesting that resignation of one 
of the two offices-, was the right solution of the 
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Finally, it seemed tliat, perhaps, after, all, . a. 
masterly inactivity ” was the best line of action. 
Without risk of an aiitlioritative decision of the 
Society “the wrong way/’ out of' personal regard for 
the President, the question would be solved for him 
by actual experience of work in the House of 
Commons, where he would doubtless discover that 
'he must “renounce either science, or politics, or 
existence.’’ 

This, campaign, however, -against .a principle, was 
carried' on without any, personal feeling. Tlie perfect 
simplicity of the President’s attitude would have dis- 
armed the hottest opponent, and indeed Huxley 
took o^Masion to write liiiii the following letter, in 
re,ference Co which he writes to Dr. Foster: — “I 
hate doing tilings in the dark and could not stand it 
any longer/’ 

Dec. 1,1887. 

My dear Stokes — Wlien we met in the hall of the 
Athenceum on Monday evening I was on the point of 
speaking to you on a somewliat delicate topic ; namely, 
my responsibility ihlJ* the leading article on the Presidency 
of E.S. ani? politics %hicli appeared a fortnight ago in 
Nafurc. But I vms restrained by the reliection that I 
had no right to say anything about the matter without 
tlie consent of the Editor of Nature. I have obtained 
that consent, and I take the earliest opportunity of 
a. vailing myself of my fj-eedom. 

I sliould liave greatly preferred to sign the article, 
and its anonymity is due to nothing but my strong 
desire to avoid the introduction of any personal ir rele- 
vancies into the discussion of a. very grave qiiestioii of 
principle 
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I may add lliat as you am quite cfrlfiiii to Toif in 
tlie way that I tliiiik rigid on tlic only i.tn 

wliidi greatly interest- me, my action lias m.t lioc!!. ,*imi 
cannot be^ in any way affected by politi-'a! fniing. 

And as there is no one of wliom T have a liiglo'i' 
opinion as a man of science— no one wlifHo I .‘•■lionhi 1«». 
more glad to serve under, and to aipjcut Viar 'db r vuir 
ill the Cliair of the Society, and no one for wla.ni I 
entertain feelings of more sincere Mendshi]!— 1 find 
will believe that, if there is a word in the arliVk* whicli 
appears inconsistent wntli these feelings, it is I lien? by 
oversight, am! k sincerely i^^gret ted. 

During ^the thirty odd years we li;n’e known rme 
another, we liai’-e often had stout bathes with out loss of 
mutual kindness. My chief ol^ect in trcaibling yc»n wirli 
this letter is to express, the hope that, wlialt'ver haiq^ens, 
this state of things may continue, — I \r.im very 
faithfully, T. TLJIuxmY. ‘ 

P.bl — I am still of opinion tlint it is kettc.a* that my 
authorship should not he oliicially recogifTscd, but you 
are, of course, free to use tbe inforinatiun F haw givtiii 
you in any way you may think fit. 

To this the President returned a very frank and 
friendly reply ; saying he had never dnjmrwd of any 
incompatibility existing between |,he two and 

urging that the Presidency ought fiofc to t'cmstrain a 
man to give up his ordinary duties as a eifiKum ,!le 
concludes : — 

And noiv I have staled my case a.< it, fo 

myself; let me assure you that nothing that Inn passed 
tends at all to diminish luy friendsliip toivards yrm. My 
wife heard last night that the article was yoiu^', and te^ld 
me so. I rather thought it must have been written hr 
some hot Gladstonian, It seems, however, tlnit her 
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informant was riglit. She wishes me to , tell you .that- 
she replied to her informant that 'she felt quite sure tliat 
iivyoii wrote itj i[v was becaiise ' you tlioiight it 

To which Jiiixleyf replied; 

I am much oldiged for your letter, which is just such 
m I felt sure, you would write. 

Pray thank Mrs. Stokes for her kind -message. I am 
very grateful fo]? her confidence in my uprightness of 
intention. 

We must agree to differ. 

It may be needful for me and those who agree witli 
p lie to place our opinions on record ; but you aay depend 
upon it that iiothftg will be done winch can suggest any" 
'ack of friendship or respect for our President 

It wil be seen from this correspondence and the 
letter 'to Sir J. Donnelly of July 15- (p. 28), that 
tliixley- 'wa>^ a staiirieh Unionist. Not that- he 
considered tlm actual course of English -rule in 
Ireland ideal ; his main point was that under the 
circumstances the establishment . of .Home Rule was 
a distinct betrayal of trust, considering that on the 
strength of GoV'<3ri.meiit promises, an immense number 
of person^ had entered into contracts, had bought 
land, and staked, their fortunes in Ireland, who would 
lie ruined,- , by the establishment of . Home Rule. 
Moreover, he li-eld that the right of self-preservation 
entitled a na'tion to refuse to establish at its very 
gates a power which could, and perhaps 'would, be 
a danger to its own existence. Of the capacity of 
the Irish peasant for self-government he had no high 
opinion, and Avliat he had'-. 'S8,8n"' of , the '' co'uutry, and 
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especialiy the great c-eiifral pluiiL in hiF 
visits to Ireland* coiiviBeecl him that tlif hnhin'A) 
between subsistence and p<>pul.itioii wi)ul<l spet^di';. 
create a new agrarian <[ueslian. whairver puliiifuj 
schemes were introduced. This \uis one of “ilr- 
only political questions which interesttMi liiiit/' 

Towards the end of October lie left liniidon loi' I 

Hastings* partly for Ms own, but siil! more ter hiV 
wife’s sake, as she was far from well, lie vas still 
busy with one ox* two Eojul Society CuiiiiiiitUM'*?, 
came up town occasionally to atteml their mi el iiigs • 
especially those dealing w’ith the borings 111 tlc' 13elta f 

and with Antarctic exploration. Thus lie writes ; — 


[I 


. 11 EvEIISFIELO lteAn% II aTi INOH, 
m. SI, 1SS7.* 

My bear -Foster— W e have been heiv tor I he last 
week, and are likely to be here for tirn«\ my 

wile, tliougli meiitiiiig, is getting on but. s-luwly. nvM ^s^‘ 
will be as wad] out of London through beri^lv Xtormln-^r. I/' 

I shall be np on Tlmrsday and return on Frida}, b:n I 1. 

do not -want to be away longer, as it k lonvHune lor the 



wife. ^ ^ 

1 quite agree to wdiat you proij^fSe on .<^0 

I need not be there. Very glad to lierr timt the 
“very much apjdanded %vhat we bad doiicy uiaI Inspr* we 
shall get the £500. 

I don’t believe a w'ord in increasing whale lldicrv, hut 
scientiiically, the Antarctic expedition would, or iiiight la* 
very interesting, and if the colonies will do ilieir pan, J 
think we ought to do ours. 

You won’t want me at that Coruinittee either. Mope 
to see you on Thursday.— Ever yours, T. H. Hi’secy. 

Hideous neii 1 
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But iie did not come up that Thursday. His wife 
was for a time too ill to be left, and he winds up 
Ms letter of November 2 to Dr. Hoster .with: the 

reflection , 

Man is Ijorii to ti'ouble as tlie sparks, etc. — when 
you have come to my time of liie you will say as I do — 
Lucky it is no woim. 

November 6.— I am very glad to hear that the £-500 
is grantecl, and I will see to what is next to be done as 
soon a,s I can,. Also I am very glad to find yon don’t 
■want my valuable service on Council E.S. I repented 
Hie of my offer when I thought how little i might be 
able to attend. " . ■ 

One thing, however, afforded him great pleasure 
at 'thisjiime.' He writes on November 6 to his old 
friend, Sii:*J. Hooker : — . 

m 

I write ju^t^to say wliat i,n.finite satisfaction the award 
of. the Copley Medal to you has given me. If you were 
not my dear' old Mend, it would rejoice me as a mere 
matter of justice — of which there is none too much in 
this “ — — rum world,” as Whitworth’s friend called it. 

To the reply tjuit - the .award was not according to 
rule, inasmuch as. k was the turn for the medal to he 
awarded in another branch of science, he rejoins 

I had forgotten all about the business— but he had 
done notiiing to deserve the Copley,, and aE I. can say 
is tlmt if the present award is contrary to law, the 
law’s a hass ” as Mr, Bumble said. . But I don’t believe 
that it ia 

He replies also on November' 5 to a '-clerical 
correspondent who had written to him on the distinc- 
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tion between skdmlza.nA }vJm*:.% and aoiihed .if 
“wilful blindness in his i heobwitad cnntiY.v.TM' ,if 
18SG 

Let me assure yon )!.U it is not j;,.,- 
ta.;e against being eon viie id by ovitlrne. 

I really cannot hold nmeif to lie .iU" fordo/ 

translators of the. Revised Torsion of the b.'J’. Ii ] 

given a translation of the ]ta.‘»,ige. to wliiili vuu i, f, r n 
my own authority, any mi.uake wotiM be m;ti, , 1 

should be bound io eclamwlidgi it A-. I did not. j 
iiave nothing^lo admit. I have every re=pee!, f,.,. ,our 

^ 'wiiwd 

that Hebref.- schoIaM arenjit to liol.i rorrdiveiv viu vi. v,-,- 

and before admitting either y.mr or Tr‘‘ b iiitoMjiv'.a- 

tiou, I should like to see. the (lucitii.ii I'u'ilv di^™. .iiil. 

II, when the discus.doii ia cunclufk-d, the Iwlunce of 
authority is against the revisod version, £ vvinVirefulIv 
consider how far the ncetiful alterations uirk- .-.trect tii.' 
RUbstaiiceof the one passage in my rcplv to Ifr. irla.k'.,.’,,. 
which IS affected by it. . . ■ ■ i . 

At present I am hy no nuang ch-ar thai it will nifil:.- 
niuch dilierence, and in no case will the m-ur. liiir- ..f 

■‘‘"Ligotiism bftwn n Jii.idi ii, 
Mience and the Pentaleuch be affected. The -i.-uemems 
X have made are public property. If voii (liiuk th/.v , 
m any way erroneous I must aJc yoti'io lake «j,mt Your- 
self the same amount of responsibir.iv as i lim', 
and submit your objection to the saiiit-'mleal, ’ 

rhere is nothing like fhis lest Jbr tvdiicim,. (iniigs p, 
their true proportion.^ and if you i,y it, you will prekibly 
discover, not without some discomfort, ibnt v,m retJIv 
had no reason to ascribe wilJul blindm». i,, th'.se who 
not agree with you. ■ c « ao u j 

He was now preparing to complete iii.s campai.gn 
of the spnng on technical education by dclivcrim- an 
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address to the Teclinical Education Association at 
Mancliester on ..November 29, and looked 'forward to 
attending the anniversary meeting of the Eoyal 
Society on Ills way home next daj^, and seeing the 
Gopley medal conferred upon his old friend, Sir J. 
Hooker, However, unexpected trouble befell him. 
First he was miicli alarmed about his wife, who had 
been ill more or less ever since leaving Arolla. 
Happily it turned out that there was nothing worse 
than could be set right by a slight operation. But 
nothing had been done vben news ca^e of the 
siiddeH' death of liis second daughter on November 
19. “I have no heart for anything just now,” he 
writes ^^nevertheless, he forced himself to fulfil this 
important ®engageiiieiit at Manchester, and in the end 
the necessity of bracing himself for the undertaking 
acted on hiiTi lis a tonic. 

It is a trifle, perhaps, but a trifle significant of the 
disturbance of mind that could override so firmly 
fi,xed a habit,' that the two first letters he wrote after 
receiving the nejvs are undated; almost the only 
omission. the sc^:t I have found in all his letters 
of . the last t\venty-five years, of his life. - 

His daughter’s long illness had left- him without 
hope for months past, but this, as he confessed, 'did 
not liiend matters much. In his letters to his two 
most intimate friends, he recalls her brilliant promise, 
her happy marriage, her “ faculty for art, which some 
of the best artists have told me amounted to genius,” 
But he was naturally reticent in these matters, and 
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would hardly of his ovn -lid.- n!,i. 
to old friends, ■■ 


MTDK.AHSi.rxcEH~Yon will ,K.I !m. n... 

wight girl Marian, win) mar>'ii I n ^ 

such bright, prwperts half a rioa-ii j mrs r.-, , ; 

Well, she died thnv days .tgo ".ir n rn io,.,, , 
pneumonia, which carried her id!' aLu„.-i. vviih.ui uarui.,.) 

I caiuiol convey lo you a se,r.e - f ila „ rrll.h' 
rallermp oi the ks,. ti„ee yen. bettw (h,,,. by..,, in. 
that I, hi;i‘/a,therj why loved her ttell, am /fla.l iltaf' th,! 
end has come; thus. . , , 

My poor wile is well iiigli crmL.ri by the Wmh-, p',,,. 

Bon’t answer fhis~I ],ave !n 1 f a rniiid (o f. 
-fwMvhen one is in a pool of tronbl,. is mnt ..f 

good in splashing other pooplo.— I'.ver uinr| 

T. li. 


Aa for his plans, he writes 
November 21 


•Sir J. .OoDker 


the 30th In fact, I made the jMaii,.||,.stc,k neo..],'. (, 
whom I had m^o a proniiw to go liown niul h,i',vs.. 

the As»oei,iH(m, change tlnlr dav lo 

the 20th for that rejisoii, * 

I cannot leave them i„ the lurch afl.T stirring tin th.. 
busiiie® in the way I have done, and I mast go and -iv.. 
my address. But I must get Hmk to my 

jmhliciiv than 

that which It would be cowardly to shirk just now So 

yoTO “ thehpiriL-lEvtr 

’ T, ii Hui 
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Ami again to Sir M, Foster 

YtJii caiiiioi. be more sorry than I am that I am going 
io ^Manciioster, but I am not proud of chalking up no 
popery” and running away — for all Evans’ and your 
cliatf — and, having done a good deal to stir up the 
’’i’echnicai Education business and the formation of the 
Association, I cannot leave them in the lurch when they 
urgently ask for my services. .... 

The Delia business iimst "wait till after the 30th. I 
have no heart for anything just now. 

The letters following were written i% answer to 
letters of sympalliy. 

85 Matiina, St. Leonaiids, 

^ I Ahr. 25, 1SS7. 

^Iy DE.VR 'Mr. Clodd — L et me thank you on my 
wile’s bcluilj;' and my own t‘or your very kind and 
s}ii ipatheticj 

My poor child’s death is the end of more than three 
years of su tiering on h(?r part, and dee^D anxiety on ours. 
I suppose we <Tught. to rejoice that the end has come, on 
the. whole, so uicrdfully. But I find that even I, who 
knew belter, lioped against hope, and my poor wife, who 
was unfortiinately*alreacly very ill, is quite lieart-brokeii, 
Oiberwisef she woii^d have replied herself to your very 
kind letter. : * 

She lias never yet learned tJie art of sparing herself, 
and I find it hard work to teach her. — Ever yours very 
iaithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

In the same strain he wwites to Dr. Dyster 

Eationally we must admit that it is best so. But then, 
whatever Linnanis may say, man is not a rational aiiimai 
— especially in his parental capacity. 
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85 Makixa, St, LijiAAiiit-* 
Nm. 25 , IMh 

My BExiE Knowles— >1 really loiist tli/iLk vuu vt f v 
heartily for your letter. It went to our Iieari- an 1 
us good, anti I know you will like to leurii tiini iv * 

helped us in this grievous time. 

My wife is better, but fit for very little; ami 1 do 
not let her write a letter even, if I can lielp ii jkri ii 
is a great deal harder to keep her Iroiu doing \rliat .slo' 
thinks her duty than to get most other people to *10 vt’li n 
plainly is their duty. 

With our Idiidest love and thanks to all t;i' yon Kvei, 

my dear Kirjwies, yours very faithfully, T. 11. Mrx^ iX!". 

. « 

Yes, you are quite right about ‘‘Joyal;'’ I love un- 
friends and hate my enemies, which may not be^ iu 
accordance with the Gospel, but I have foiiud it^a g'jod 
wealing creed for honest men. # 

The Address ou behalf of the ISatio^al AN-um- 
tion for the Promotion of Technical KilueaiitaiA 
piiblislied in the ensuing number of a ml Jr/, 

and reprinted in GoJkcted Essa/is^ iii. 42TJbl, was 
duly delivered in Manchester, and produced a con 
siderable effect. « 

He writes to Sir M. Foster, Deifenibcr 1*: — 

■ ■■ ■ e ■ ■ 

I am glad I resisted the strong tern] datioii to hldik lie* 
business. Manchester has gone solid foi* icchinatl edia. i- 
tion, and if the idiotic London papers, i!iste?i.d of gi viug 
half a dozen lines of my speech, had imcitiooed ihe sclifi 
contributions to the work announced at the ineeting, iliev 
would have enabled you to understand its import anci*. 

... I have the satisfaction of having gui through a’ 
^ hard bit of work, and am none the worse physically — 
rather the better for having to pull myself togethmA 
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■ , And to Sir J. Hooker ^ ; 

85 Maeiha, St. Leonards, 

Dec. 4 1887. 

My x>] 3 at! Hookeb— = 85 , 6.30. I meant to liave 
written to ask you ail to put o.ff the x till next Thursday, 

^v iien I could attend, but I liaye been so bedevilled I 
forgot it. I sliali ask for a bill of indemnity.' 

I was rather used; up yesterday, but am picking up. 

Id. fact my Manchester journey convinced me that there 
.was more stuif left than I thought for.' 1 travelled, 4 00 
miles, and made a speech of fifty minutes in a hot, 

^ crowded room, all in about tweh^e hours, aitfl was none 
the worse. Manehester, Liverpool, and Newcastle have 
310W gone in for technical education on a grand scale, and 
the work is practically done. Nwic DimitHs ! 

I In^’ great things of your speech at the dinner. I 
wish I couW have been there to hear it. . . . 

Of the |wo following letters, one refers to the 
account' of Sir J. D. Hooker’s' work in connection 
with the award of the Copley medal j the other, to 
Hooker himself, touches a botanical problem in which 
Huxley was interested. 

_ ^ St. Liionaeds, iVbr. 25, 1887. 

hfY DEAR FoRTini-— ... I forget whether in the 
notice of Hooker’s wo 3 ‘k you showed me there w^as any 
allusion made to that remarkable account of the Diatoms 
in Auto. retie ice, to -which I once drew special attention, 
]..)Ut Heaven Icnows where ? 

Dyer perhaps may recollect all about the account in 
the Flora Antarctica, if I mistake not. I have always 
looked upon Hooker’s insight into the importance of these 
things and their skeletons as a remarkable piece of iiKiuiry 
*»— 'inticipative of subsequent deej) sea work. 
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■ ■ ■ ■■ ■«'" ■■■ ^ 

Best tlianlis for taking so mnch Ironllo al>*!i! 1 1. , 

Pray tell bim if ever you write that I have iiui m(«\vehi 1 
his letter only becaiibe I awailetl ^uur it^vh . ■*> 

think my silence uncivil . . . — Evi'r 

T, If. llu\ih\. 

To kSir J. D. HotUvKii 

4 Pl.Ai'T, 

Wliere is the fullest iiiformatioii aho id il i t r I h a t i t ai of 
Coniferee ? Of coui'se I have looked .‘il Gentra G., ..nd 
De Candolle. 

I have l^een trying to make out whiitlicr .>;rii*.;Uire uv ^ 
climate or paleontology throw any ligli t- on La -dr ■ i ^ l* T an 
tion — and am drawing complete blank. W’liy ihe deJic,^* 
are there no Conifers hui; Podocarpus and IFi-lr'i > t 
ill all Africa south of the Sahara? And nhy 
deuce are about tbree-quarters of the gemiiM LuMlen 
together in Japan and K, Cliiiia ? ^ 

I am puzzling over tliis group hecaiing j^ie pot'. osIh» 
logical record is comparatively so gutjd. 

I am beginning to suspect tliat pri;seut di.-trdmi !■ ui i ■ 
an affair rather of demidaiiou tlian migiaiii-!n 

Sequoia ! Taxodimn / IFulritujUmiii / . I nt a(:<ir'< - ! .i! ■ 
in Europe, in Mesozoic and Tertiary. 

• 

The foilowiog letters to Mr. Ho^heri \M>n 

written as sets of proofs of his AutuhfTigi-iiphy :irrh vd. 
That to Sir J. Skelton was to thank him for his booi, 
on Maitland of Leihwfjtou, the Scoieh stsitesnmn >4 
the time of Queen Mary. 

. . ■ 18, ISSi'V- 

(The first part of this letter is given on ]>. 3.) 

My dbae Spencee-*-! see that your protiik iia^’e lieeii 
in my hands longer than I thought for. But yon mav 



iiLite lettei* to intlicfc iipoii you. 

>1*0 cor.)jng. ‘The otlier day a Idiys , 

\\ Oman of wliom I and my %vife liave 
ldi* some years, sent lue a proposal of llie 
a body calling itself tlie London Liberty 
k) tliat I should accept the position of one 
rarv soinetliiiig or others, you and 
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Inx've seen that 
House. ... 

I M.in imme; 
own look. Thail 
I have hai’dly 
you sa\" about 
board. 

Her proper 
inner passage 
coast of Aiistrall' 
and dea- 

cc*ast. 

Macgillivray 
Burgeon and no' 
Stanley ])y Sir 
Haslar, on accojj 
scien title work v 
to look frlSt J:hr' 
account of me, ’|| 
amber. I lifcT 
siaiice tluii broil; 
t.yke.s vre boili 
credit to butli of 
we w'eri‘ llitUL 
]) fea.su re. 

Liiis is a dei| 
but there is 
a very good, bus 
known a little 
cojiiniiitce of a 
League (I tldrik 
of tbree lioiiora 
F.'iwceU being lb 

Now you null 
to be associated 
the iuiuimerablel 
vacci nation, a.nd 


have been ^‘starring” at the Mansion. 


tickled with your review^ of your 
is something mo.st originally Spencerian, 
y suggestions to make, except in wdiat 
BaUlcsnake ^YOvk and my^ position on 


business was the survey of the so-called 
between the Barrier Reef and the east 
ta ; the New Guinea work 'was a hors 
,t with only a small part of the sou them 

as naturalist — I was actually ^sistant- 
liing else. But I was recommended to 
John Richardson, iny senior officer at 
1113 of my scientific proclivities. But 
as no part of my duty. How odd it is 
'ougb. 1 lie vista of years! Reading your 
Isad the sensation of studying a fly in 
utterly forgotten the ]'>articular circuni- 
b.t us together. Considering ivliat wilM 
! (you particularly), I think it is a great 
us that we are ilrnier friends iio'^v tliaii 
roar kindly words have given me much 
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"ramiiie of tlie Lerij^nie were wkh eiiouj^li lo ii.' I''.: 5 
for Ogare-keads, it must be hi eknie. to f ’.:]■« r 
iuindte exteiiJ^ibilitj ; aiid tluit uiee t r * .s' ^ 

be in a klse position. 

So I wrote to Miss — ™— lu tbal e|u « I. lu i i ' m' iti ji 'er 

tlien dropped. 

Misrepresentation is so rife in ibis wtold lliJii il .stiin'.k 
me I had better tell you exaeiiy wiiat irippeiii! L 

On the wholes your account of yuiir owii rt.j'oition I- 
encouraging ; not going back is next tbior lu gr i in, u' for- 
ward. Anyhow, you have contrived to du a !n. .jf 

A?e are -all pretty iiourishing, a u-J it no. v;i!b does lab 
get wont^.out- with cooks falling ill and. uiiier tiMiiie’dr 
worries, I shall be content, 

Now this really is the end,^ — Elver vuurs vu v “?rh, 

T. II II; \ua\ 

4 MARLBononoB PlxVce. Loh'ox, X.W., 
March 7, ISB7, 

My DEAK Skbltoh — W retch tlmi l^a-ui, f mu that i 
have never had the grace to thank \«u[ ibr S.hd^' n c’ -v 
Lethlngton which reached me I donut rlcHjM- to n-UMon .v 
how long ago, and which 1 read straight oil* wiih lively 
satisfaction. 

■ There is a paragraph in your pn.dbee, whicii 1 meant 
to have charged you with having pl.igiaFised iVuio an 
article of mine, which had not ap|*ea?vu wkat I gut yaur 
book. In that Hermitage of yoiu's'^you arc up’ to'aii)' 
Esotericobuddhistotelepatliic dodgv, ! 

It is about the value of praolical discipliiu; to hiVit »r taut 
Half of them know nothing of life, and s:iil Ir-u- uf 
government and the ways of num. 

I am quite useless, but have vitality (‘itmigh to kick 
and scratch a little when jn'oddecl 

I am at present engaged on a series of experiiinuits on 
the thickness of skin of that wondeiful little wind-bag 
, The way that second-rate amateur poses as a 
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man of science, Ijiaving authority as, a sort of papistical 
: Scotch dominie, I bred ,a minister, but' stickit, really 
“ rouses my corijiptioii.” What a .good phrase that is. 
I am cui’sed witlj a lot of it, and any fool can strike ile. 
-Ever yours ve.|y iaithfully, T. H. PIuxLEYd- 

Please rememter me very kindly to Mrs. Skelton.' 

11 Eveesfield Place, Hasti3!?gs» 
iVo-y. 18, 1887. 

My dear Spei^cer — I was very glad to get your letter 
this morning. I heard all about you from Hirst before I 
left London, nov^ nearly a month ago, and I promised 
myself that instead of bothering you with a letter I would 
run. over from here and pay you a visit. 

Unfortunately, my wife, who had been ill more or less 
ever since we left Arolla and came here on Clark’s advice, 
had an "attack one night, which frightened me a good 
deal, though it luckily turned out to arise from easily 
remediable eatise^. 

Under these ^circumstances you will understand how I 
Imve not made niy proposed journey to Brighton. 

I am rejoiced to hear of your move. I believe in the 
skill of Dr. B. Potter and lier understanding of the case 
more than I do in all the doctors and yourself put 
together. Please ^ffer my respectful homage to that 
eminent prc'^titioner^ 

You see people -won’t let me alone, and I have had to 
tell the Duke to “keep on board his own ship,” as the 
Quaker said, once more. I seek peace, but do not ensue it 

Send any quantity of proofs, they are a good sign. 
By the way, we move to 85 Marina, St. Leonards, to- 
morrow. 


' .; ' Y¥iie sends her 
faithfully, 


kind regards. - 


-Ever yours very 
T. H. Huxley. ; 


Tliis letter is one of the twelve from T. H. H. already published 
by Bir Joliii Skelton in bis Table Talk of Shirlep, p. 295 
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S5 Makima, St. Lr.oxA! 

■ 'Dff. 1S87, 

My DiiAE Si-racBE-I liavf iiotliiug .riiicU- iti ji... 
enclosed except tliat the ilmerancs seem to uu- i .. le i 

siiperflTOib.^(^ to find that you forget thin, 
happened to you as completely as I do. 1 .dunill cut 
almost as had a figure as “Sir Iloger' rl X nere ero*- 

examined about my past life. 

Your allusion to sending me tlie prools iiianii me iaiigU 
by.reminding.me of a particularly insolent ciniciMii .vilh 
\yMc1i I once favoured, you : ‘‘No objectu.>ii except to tin.:' 


It Avas some piece of diabolical dialectics, in w liicb I 
could pick no bole, if the premises ^vetv. grdnied--™riiia 
even then could be (questioned only by an iilira-scepiin i 
Do you see that tbe American Absociatit-n of Ai:: noib 
has adopted a Resolution, wliicli is a complet%eiidor.eiu>nt 
of my view of tbe stamp-swindle ? ^ 

We have got our operation over, aiidjn;^* w dc is g<>ing 
on very well. Overmiicb anxiety bas been n'dinti oa lae, 
but I sbalL throw it off— -Ever yours very iaiibfiilly, 

T, li, "■ 



CHAPTER III 
1888 


JIuxLEY had returi.ed to town before Christmas, ; for 
the house in St. Jolin^s Wood was .still .the ralljdiig- 
poiiit for the fainih', although his elder children were 
now married and dispersed. But he did not stay 
long. Wife wonderfully better,” he writes to Sir 
M. Foster ob January 8, “ self as melancholy as a 
pelican in tlfe^vrilceniess.” He meant to have left 
London on the 10 th, but his depressed condition 
proved to be the beginning of a second attack of 
pleurisy, and he was unable to start for Bournemouth 
till the 24th. 

Hera, however,' lys recovery was very slow. He 
was imabk3 to come up to the first meeting. of tlie.o? 
Oliib. I trust,” he writes, shall be able to be at 
the next a;—but' I am getting .on very slowly. I 
can’t walk above r:i couple of miles without Leing 
exhausted, and talking for twenty minutes has dhe 
same effect. I suppose it is all Anno Domini” 
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West Ci.irF, Boi'iintmoi tii, 

Jn». 20, 18SS. 

Mt deae Hookke— Spencer was here an limn' a,i;u a^ 
lively as a cricket He is going Back to town m, Tu<-in.> 
to plnnge into tlie dissiijations of tlie liiclvoiuil.-. 
expect he wiU insist on you aU going to Evans _(or wimi - 
ever represents that place to our desi'enaanfs^ attir the i. 

Belows very creaky— took me six weeks to get IliPin 
mended last time, so I suppose I may expect as long now. 
—Ever yours very faitkfnlly, f- H. Hx sllv. 

Asapgears from the letters which follow, he 
been busied with writing an article for the. Kind^cnlh' 
Century, for February, on the “Struggle for Exisl- 
eiice,”'^ which on the one hand r.an counter to some 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theories of society ; and on 
the other, is noticeable as briefly empiciatiiig the 
main thesis of his “Eomanes Lecture 1’ ef 1803. 


85 Mxrina, St. T.roNARTw, 
Da. 18, 1887. 

Mt OTAR Ksowots — I have to go to town to-morrow 
for a day, so that puts an end to thepoRjibility of getting 
my screed ready for January. Altogcthc! it will he 
better to let it stand over. 

I do not know whence the copyright extract cam.!, 
except that, as Putnam’s name was on the envelop.'. J 
suppose they sent it 

Pearsall. Smit¥s practice is a wonderful coiiimeni.riry 
on Ms theory. Distribute the contents of tbe baker's 
shop gratis-At will give people a taste for bread ! 

Great is humbug, and it will preyail, unless the 
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people wlio do not like it liit hard. The beast has no 
brains, blit you can Iniock the heart out of him. — Ever 
yours very truly, 'T. H.' Huxley. 

4 Ji,All,LBOEOITGH PLACE, ■ 
Jmi. 9, 1S8S. 

My dear Donnelly — Here is my proof. Will you 
mind miming your ^jq over it ? 

■ The article is long, and partly for that reason and 
partly because the general public wants pjrinciples rather 
, than details, I have condensed the practical half. 

H. Spencer and J us " will he , in a white rage with 
me.— -Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. IJuxley. 

To Professor Frankknd, February 6 : — 

I am g'fed you like iny article. There is no doubt it 
is rather iild; a 1;:adpole, with a very big head and a 
rather thin t»l. , But the subject is a ticklish one to 
deal with, ancl^' J» dj3liberatel^^ left a good deal suggested 
rather than expressed. ' , . , 

Casalini, West Cliff, BouiiKEMouTH. ■ 
Fek 9, 18SS. 

My bear Donniilly — K o I I don't think softening 
has begun Nature” this week.”^ I am glad 

you found the artitle ivorrh a second go. I took a vast 
of troiilde (as tlie eoiinlrv folks say), about it. I am 
afraid it has made Spencer xarj angry— but; he knoivs I 
think lie has lieen doing mischief this long time. 

IVilows to mend! Bellows tu mend ! I am getting 
very tired of it. If I walk two or three miles, however 


^ Sfilt'TC (xxxvii, SO 7) for February 9, ISSS: reviei\ of bis 
in the Miieteenth t’cntur!/ on the " Indiistriul Struggle for 
Existence. 
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slowly, I aiu regularly rJoue for at tlie nMf. I 
expeel there has i)eeB mure mischief thau I thiniirhi f<.»i 

How about the Bill ? — Ever yonrs, 

T. if. llrM.rv. 

However, he and Mr, Spencer wrot.o tlieir iirimls 
to each other on the subject, and as IIu;\]ey reinro/ks 
with reference to this occasion, the pnices,- liocs n.-. 
both good, and in no way interferes viHi our 
friendship.” 

The letter immediately following, to Mr. fhnnanes, 
answers*"' an inquiry about a passage quoted from? 
Huxley’s writings’ by Professor Selninnan in his 
Ethical Import of Darwinism. This passacf(\ made up 
of sentences from two different essay,> runs as 
follows: — 

It is quite conceivable that every tr^uls tt* 
produce varieties of a limited luiuihtr aud kiuti, aius tlsnl 
the effect of natural selection is to favour tlu- develop- 
nieiit of some of these, while it opposes the «h‘.velo|uniOJl 
of others along their predeternuuecl line of 
A whale does not tend to vary in the direclion of fu'o- 
duciiig feathers, nor a bird in tlie direction cd' prodiiring 
whalebone.- ^ 

^‘On the strength of these extrmjts” (writv'S Hr. 
Romanes), “Sclmrrnan represents yon Ho pn oijqHL-M 
design, since development Lakes plaet^. along foriain pre- 
determined lines of modification.’ Bui a.s Ik* does not 
give references, and as I do not reiueiubcr tin* ]Kvssages, 1 
cannot consult the context, which I fancy must givt.! a 
diffei’ont colouring to the extracts.” 


^ €oU. Ess. ii. 2*23. 

2 In ‘‘Mr. Darwms Critics,” 1S71 ; OolL Ess. ii. ISL 
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THE All 


FRO'M DESIGN 


.My •»>!:ar ‘Rom\ 

havf-^ InTi.-' iui‘niorio=. 


coiiltl not at iirdi r 
quotes occurs, luit 
ica articlo 
aiui GihUure^ p. 30' 
But I do not ii|- 
Nevertheless I h 
Honietliing of the u 
If you look at 
there is not the lea| 
design. 

If you break a 
all the pieces -will 
does not Imply tha- 
the purpose of br 
The atomic flieory 
of; A and B*oiily 
proportions of A 
iiunierical ratio, 
say that the fac| 
designed to he so. 

i am n.ot going 
lasting as 

has witlidrawii lys 
Pray give him 
I’are combinations! 
Tery faithfully^ 


4 Marlbououoh Place, 

Jan. 5, ISSS. 

They say that liars ought to 

I am Burc'^ authors ought to. I 
uicmher where the passage Schurman 
I did find it in the Encyclopmdm 
HI “ Evolution,” ^ reprinted in Science 

ndi arvlhing about the « whale” here. 

e a consciousness of having said 
ud somewhere.- 

|tlie whole passage, you will see that 
?t intention on iny part tc^presuppose 


He was, im 
schemes for the 
London Univers; 


]dece of Iceland spar with a hammer, 
have shapes of a certain kind, but that 
; the Iceland spar was constructed for 
;aking up in this way when struck. 
f implies that of all possible compounds 
Ihose will actually exist in which the 
and B by weight bear a certain 
But it is mere arguing in a circle to 
being so is evidence that it was 

; to take any more notice of the ever- 
yoii. appropriately call Mm, imtil he 
f fanciers. * . . 

a dressing— iiv will be .one of those 
of duty and pleasure. — Ever yours 
T. H. Huxley. 


loreover, constantly interested m 
reform of the scientific work of the 
ily, and for the enlargement of the 
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scope and usefulness of tlio Koyiil Un 

tlie latter, a proposal had been made iiiv 
with colonial scientific societies, whidi was 
by some of liis' friends in tlif> r CInlv; afid hf/wrlies 
to Sir E. Fraiddand on Februfiry ,‘d— 

I am very sorry you am- all agrilnr.!, Kvanv ..vjhrqj,, . ] 

am lor it I thinh It a very gocri piopMsij, aii'l afier a 11 
the talk, I do not want tu see the Society lordi fuaVh'n Ire 
doing nolliirig, 

• Yon are a lot of obstructive old Tories, and, want 
rontiiig out. If I weiv only y»ainger rind le.s indisp* 
to any sortfof exertion, I would rout yon out fimdy ! 

With respect to the former, it bad been prcjji*'»sed 
that medical degrees should be conferred, not Ive rlic* 
university, but by a union of the several* eoIJeges 
concerned. He writes : — 

#: 

4 Maui n(Xi!ortiii Pj.acf, 

■ mn. n, 1S,S8. 

My dear Foster— I send back tb^ <■ 

Deutscheree’s” (whose ways are dai-k) letter lest I f.ivM 

it to-morrow. ' ' 

MoanwhOe perpend tliese two tliinye 

1. United Colleges propose lo gi™ just a- an 
examinabon and require as utticli ‘titKlifir,aii„n as tin- 
bootoh UniTersitleA Why then give tlivir doL'i-ee a 
distinguishing mark ? 

2. '‘Academical distinctions” in nndlcinc mv all 
humbug. Fou are making a medical lechiiical .s.h.H.l at 
pmbridge— and quite right too. Tlie United CoII.-t,'.: 

It they do their business properly, will confer i ml 'as 
much, or as little "academical distinciion ” as Gonlci bn^ 
by their degree. 

3. The FeUowship of the College of Surgeons is iu 
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« ' 

every sense as muoli an “academical distinction” as the 
Masterships in Siirgery or Doctorate of Medicine of the 
Scotch and English Universities. 

4. You may as well cry for the moon as Mk my 
colleagues in the Senate to meddle seriously with the 
Matriculation. Tl.ey are possessed by the devil that 
cries continually, “ There is only the Liberal education, 
and Greek and Ijatin are his prophets.” 

At Bournemouth he also applied himself to 
writing the Darwin obituary notice for the Eoyal 
Society, a labour of love which he had long felt un- 
. equal to undertaking. The MS. was finally sent off 
to the printer’s on April 6, unlike the still longer 
unfinished memoir on Spimla, to which allusion is 
made hgre, amo'ig other business of the Challenger 
Committee, of which he was a member. 

On February 12 he writes to Sir J. Evans : 

Smnda is *a liorrid burden on my conscience— but 
nobody could make head or tail of the business but 

^ '^ That and Darwin’s obituary are the chief subjects of 
mv meditations when I wmke in the night. J 

not get much “ fifrrarder,” and I am afraid I shall not 

until I gettiack^to^London. 


BotT.HNEMOtTTHj ileA 14, 1888. 

My dear FosiER— N o doubt tlie Treasnij will jump 
at anv proposition relieves tliem Ironi fiirtbex 

expense— but I cannot say I like the notion of leaving 
some of the most important resiilts of the Olicdlemgcr 
voyage to be published elsewhere tlian in the official 
record. . . . 
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between two dab of jam. At I linve nt. nwial 

aense, but it may .awake as tlm day.s get irmg"'. 

I have lieeu reading Iho rfnwly f. i ih,.. 

Bill time, with the view of picking out the i i'-si'ii'i;,!; ,if 
the argument, for the obitunrj' jiolica Koihhiu mm- 
tains me more than to hoar peop].- cill it e i.-v rea 
Exposition wa.*^ not Darwin's h’ir 
sometimoa w'onderful. Blit there ha nri, ivllau'i'.iurii!) 
sagacity about him— like that of a sort of mirri- iih.ir: 
flog— and he gets to the troth by \vav^ a.-' darlt ns tiin..- 
of the Heathen Chinee. 

. I am getting quite sB: of al! the “pipr 
sophers.” as old Galileo called them, who are n-.-'i,.- p. 
stand upoif Darwin’s shoulders and look higifer lirni' he,' 
when in point of real knowledge they are not lii to biai'k 
his shoes. It is just as well I am eolhapsed oj' I p, ) 

I should break out with a final “ Fiir Darwin.” 

I will think of you wdmn 1 get as fir as t'ii' 

At present I am poking over P. .fg/,v,strfs ,a,J P. 

Ill the intervals of wearinesfi. 

My wife joins with me in love to y!m' both, .Kv(>i 
yours very faithfully, Ip jp 

off !t clmTridj!'^ 

BounNKMOtfro. I'eh. 21, ISS'I 
My beau Foster— W e, have hafi r.odiing bm, tVo.st 
and snow here lately, and at present half a gmie of m’„- 

tat north-e,^ter I have felt since wt wore t 
riorence is raging. ^ 

I heUeve I rim getting better, as I have noticed iha! 

of illne^fr “y «>“'’alesconofi from any sort 

f illness I ])ass through a condition in which things in 

Siiniliiriy to Sir iT, Evans on thp t rv-rt+i i 
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general appear damnable an cl . I myself an entire failure, 
if t'liat is a sign of retnriiing liealtk you ■ may look iipon 
11 1 y restoration as certain. 

If it is only Hurray’s speculations lie wants to pnblisb 
separately, I sliould say by all means let . Mm. But tlie 
fects, wlietlier advanced by liim or otlier people, onglit 
all to be ill tlie official record. I agree we can’t stir. 

I scented tlie “ goak.” How confoundedly proud you 
are of it. , Informer days I have been known to joke 
myself. , ' . . 

I will look after tlie questions if you like. In my 
present state of mind I shall be a capital critic— on 
Dizzy^s views of critics. . , . — Ever yours, T. H. H. 

This yea, r Huxley was appointed a Trustee of the 
British Museum, an office wMch he had held officio 
from 18S3 to 1885, as President of the Royal 
Society. ' ■ 

This is feferred to in the following letter of 

March 9 ' 

My dear IIooivEB— Having nothing to do plays the 
devil with doing anything, and I suppose that is why I 
have lieen so long about answering your letter. 

Tliere is notliiiigi the matter wdth me now except want 
of strength. ,^1 am tired out with a three-mile walk, and 
my voice goes if T talk for any time. I do not siq^pose 
1 shall do much good till I get into liigh and dry air, 
and it is too early for Switzerland yet . . . 

You see I was honoured and gloried by a trusteeship 
of the B.M.^ These things, I suj)pose, normally come 


^ Replying on the 2ud to Sir John Evans' congratulations, lie 
siiys ; — It is some months since Lord Salisbury made the proposal 
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when one is worn-out. When Liwh was Cliaiiu Ih.i’ <■( 
the Exchequer I had a long talk witli him ah..ii.! !l„i 
affitirs of the Xat. Hht. Museum, .tail J t./ld him tli .! Im 
had better put Flower at the lieud of ii .a.d mu! , ni.' a 
trustee to back him. Boblw no douhi iluui jlii )!„ .(g. 

gestion cheeky, but it is odd that tiie iiiing ),ub coiim 
about now that I don’t care fur it, and dc.-in- imihing 
better thau to be out of every descripiion of bother and 
responsibility. 



Have not Lady Hooker and you yet learind that , 
large country house is of aU places tiij most .,k t. M;d "j,- it 
cold weather? The neiualgia w.is a miM an i i.-i.d]' 
hint of P^ovideuce not to do it ogruu, but I urn ivioi*' 
it lias vaiiislied. 

Pronouns got mixed someliow. 

With our kindest reganls — Ever youi’Sj 

t: H. |fi7xr;Fi. 

More last words i—What little faculty' 1 Iiatv ]„v 
beeu bestowed on the obituary of iJarwia /<,i' J;.H. J.u.'K’ 
I have been trying to make it an accomif of ids hmi 
lectual progress, and I Lope it will Imve smim intmv-t. 
Among other tilings I have beeu Irying to m t out the 
argument of the “Origin of Species, “ .and r.'uditt; ihe 
book tor tlie nth time for that jmrpnse, ft ie on., of 
hardest hoolm to understiuid thoroughly that I knoe, of 
and I suppose that is the re,ason wiiy'evcn p.tiph‘ hki' 
lionianes get so hopelessly wrong, t ^ 

If you don’t mind, I should lie gla/l if von vvoidd i on 
your eye over the thing when I get as far as tl... poiof 
stage — Lord knows when that will be. 

A few days later he wrote again on the suTue 
subject, after reading the obituary of Asa Gray, the 
first American supporter of Darwin’s theorv. 

of frGray~^ 
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^ The liiosfc curious feature' I note in it is that neither 
of them seeiiis to liave mastered the principles of .DarwiiTs^ 
theory. See the bottom of p. 19 and the top of p. 30. 
As I raidershmd Baiariii . there is Aiothing. 
wiiiiaii ill either of tlie two doctrines mentioned. 

Darwin has left the causes of variation and the 
c|iiestioii whether it is limited or directed by external 
conditions |)erfectly open. 

The only serious work I have been attempting lately 
is Darwin’s obituary. I do a little every day, but get 
on very siovdy. I have read the life and letters all 
through again, and the Origm for the sixtli or seventh 
time, becoming confirmed in my opinion that^t is one of 
the most diflicult hooks to exhaust that ever was written. 

I have a notioii of writing out the argument of the 
Origin in systematic shape as a sort of primer of 
Darwinisinus. I have not much stuff left in me, and it 
would be a^good a way of using what there is as I know 
of. liat do you tliiiik ? — Ever yours, 

^ T. H. Huxley. 

■In reply to tills Si:r J. Hooker was inclined to 
niiike the biogi’apiier alone responsible for the 
confusion, noted in the obituary of Asa Gray. ' He 
writes 


Mm'oh 27, 188S. 

Di'UIiE HuxLEy-™Dana’s Gray arrived yesterday, and I 
turned to pp., 19, 20., I see nothing' Anti-Darwinian in 
the passages, and 1 do not gather from them that Gray 
did. ' 

I did not follow Gray into his later comments on 
Darwinism, and I never read his DchTwiniana, My recol- 
lection of his attikide after .acceptance of the doctrine, 
and duiiiig the fikt few years of : his ■ active promulga- 
tion of it, is that he understood it clearly, but sought to 
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hamoiiiae it with his wiliiciiit -ii-'p fliii 

its physitjal prmcix^Ies in mr way. 

He nertaiiily showu*l far Uiuiv pin 

a|.»preciatioii of the colitcall?^ of I li*.‘ Ofpj'u iI/p a!i\ -a ]ii» 
reviewers and than JUiy ui' liie rratnir-Lpa uai-!! 
excepted. 

Latterly he got dee^ier and deeper :i{ jinl 

metaphysical wandering^s and liiially .ktriiitilated hi - 
in an illogical fashion. 

. . . Beall this as it nvd}\ Baua sei'iiis to l.»e In a 
muddle on p. 20j and quite a .self-.'^oiurii one. — Evei 
yours, J. if llurr-n i;. 

The following is a letter of thanks to Mrs. 
Humphry Ward for her novel lkih:ri I'v, 

houiiNKMoUTii. Marth Iti, 

’ 1 ' ■ 

My dear Mrs. Ward — My wife tlmnkfkl thr n:ti3i' 
hook which you wore so kind as to s^*ui o Hip ilsat 
was grace before meat, which lacks lln- I'bxsic sl iipi'H'’ u\ 
after-thanksgiving — and I am going to su['plou:un it, 
after my most excellent repast. 

I am not going to praise tin* chafini 3 ig sty Ir, 
that was in the blood and you deserve norui.’ of « D'dii 
for it. Besides, I slioiild be Hte]*piiyg iH-yoai-i my lm!. 
But as an observer of tlie luumai anidijll iir,]*;o 1 * ' 

by this time — think yuiir picture of one (d hi * r 
aspects of our troubled time athnirable. 

You are very hard on the philo,-<!pliC'r^. I do not 
know wdiether Langham or the S<pnn- is ilu isbcn 
unpleasant — but I have a great deal of symj^aUjy will- 
the .latter, so I hope he is not the woi-si. 

If I may say so, I think the picture of Oatln-riih^ ir 
the gem of the book. She reminds me of her Bamipnlu* 
of Siena— and would as little have failed in any duty, 
however gruesome. You remember Sudoma’s piciiLrc.. 



Meaiiwliile, heji liad been 'making no progress 
towards Healtb ; indeed, was going slowly downliilL 
He makes fun c|f Ms condition , when wTiting^to 
condole with Mr. Spencer on falling ill again after 
the unwonted 'sp^ll of' activity already mentioned; 
but a few weeks later discovered the cause of his 
.^weakness and clepk'ession in an affection of iSie heart. 
This was not immediately dangerous, though he 
looked a complete wreck. His letters from April 
onwards s|iow hov' he was forced to give up almost 
every form ««)f occtipation, and even to postpone his 
visit to Switserlaikcl, until he had been patched up 
enough to bear journey. 

I 

cl sALiNi, West Gliep, Boitenemoitth, 

1 March 9, 1888. 

My dear Spexcer-— I am very sorry to hear from 
Hooker that you lufre been unwell again. You see if 
young men frinri tl.yj'-nountry will go |)lungiiig into the 
dissipations of the metropolis nemesis follows. 

Until two days ago, the weathercocks never over- 
stepped N. on the one side and E. on the other ever since 
you left. Then they went west with simshiiie and most 
enjoyable softness — but next S. with a gale and rain — all 
ablowin^ and agrowiii’ at thivS present. 

I have nothing to complain of so long as Ido notliing ; • 
but although my hair has grown with its usual rapidity I 
differ from Samson in the absence of a concurrent return 
of strength. Perhaps that is because a male hairdresser, 

VOL. in F 


Once more, maijy- thanks for a great pleasure. 

My wife sends, her love.— Ever yours very faithfully, 

, ■ T. H. Huxley. 
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and BO Belilali, cut it hmil But I wMt* 
allusioBS upon you. 

My wife and ::s^etile, wlio h on a vi.Yif, jnhj wnli liit* in 
best wisbes. 

Please let me have a line to say ]it»w yrni are — 
Gladstonianly on a post-md.-— Ever yoim very fail ii billy, 

T. ii* liuxaix 

BoxJExrMoimi, 7^ 1HSS» 

My dear Foster— Let lliy servant s luet* k/ wluie 
before tiiee.’' Tlie oblluary of Darwin Wint to 
^ yesterday ^ It is not for lack of painstaking ii' ir is not - 
worth luucli, but I have been in a bai vein for work of 
any kind, and I thought I should never get wxm this 
simple matter ended. 

I have been bothered with piuwordial umv’^ine-s and 
intermittent pulse ever since I have been how:, and at last 
I got tired of it and went home the day bthu'e ye>t today 
to get carefully overhauled. ILuues leOs*. lue tbert‘ is 
weakness and some enlargement of the Idt Ycntrirle, which 
is pretty much what I ex2>ecled. Luckily the welves aitt 
all right. 

I am to go and devote myself to coaxing the left v. 
wall to thicken pro rata — among the lauunudns, and to 
have nothing to do with any ]>ul.did functicjus or other 
exciting bedevilments. Bo the InkmaticVkl Freologind 
Congress mil not have the pkuisnre of seeing its Hcm<uary 
President in September. I am disgusferi at having hi 
break an engagement, but I cannot deny thru ]Iaim.%s is 
right. At present the mere xiotion of tlie thing |mt< me 
in a funk. 

I wish I could get out of the chair of the 
also. ... I know that you and Ivans and Byei^ wili t.lo 
your best, but you are all eat^n up with other occupatiuns. 


^ Assistant Secretary of the Eoyai rfucii-iy. 
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; Just turn it over in your niiiid — tliere’s a dear good 
fellow— just as if you liadn^t any otlier occupations. 

Witli wdiicli eminently reasonable and unselfisli request 
believe me— Ever yours, T. H. H. 

Bourhemouth, April 10* 18S8. 

My deab Foster — I send by tills post tba last— I 
bope for your sake and for that of tbe recording angel — 
of — — ^ I agree to all Brady’s suggestions. 

Witli all our tinkering I feel inclined to wind up tke 
affair after tlie manner of Mr. Shandy’s summing [up] of 
the discussion about Tristram’s breeches — “And when he 
has got ’em he’ll look a beast in ’em.” — Ever i^urs, 

‘'t. H. H. 

April 12. To the same : — 

m 

I am quite willing to remain at the M.B.A. till the 
opening. If Jilvans will be President I shall be happy. 

is a ijeiy good man, but you must not expect too 

much of the “ wild-cat ” element, which is so useful in 
the world, in him. 

I am disgusted with myself for letting everything go 
by the run, but there is no help for it. The least thing 
bowls me over just ' now. 

• m 

West Olief, Bournemouth, ■ 
April 12, 1888. 

■ My BEAR- : Hooker — I plead not’ guilty.^ It was 
agreed at the last meeting that there should be none in 
April — I suppose by reason of Easter, so I sent no notice. 
This is what Frankland told me in Ms letter of the 2nd. 
However, I see you were , present, , so I . can’t make it oiit 

^ The “Heathen Bentscheree ” of p. 58. A paper of Ms, 
contributed to the Royal Societ}", had been under revision, 

"In the matter of sending out no notices for a meeting of the 
X Club. 



j&i . vjF j'liui" 


My continual absence wakes we a »b,..|.i„.. h. 
Treasurer, and I am serry to s-tv tin: i.'ini-- n'in i*'* 
worse instead of 1 idler, Vai^i- vh.-* -h, » . A 

business I have l.en tronWei .uf';, 

Ott (with my wile) to Bwit^erlaiid ni '.hr e,. i el 
month and shall be away all the Mwnnrr. \\\ !nvv ‘ .t 
seen the Engadme and lyrol ^a, so w.- de.|l , ‘n 

make a long dredt It m'a hordd nuLa.;!,-”, i) h 

in this iashion. I have kmllv Iwu -ii , 

m .1. iM to. B,„ i, i, „r ,r. 

under tnese circiiin.<nnt*(-- tvA-ilii - it i . 

•totoTOhileI„„,yr.r, .1;"' 

» ^ to s„,i,v ito:;.!;"' 

I am "very grieved to bear about liiist -—fiinn rU i 

truth, the way he has held out f„r sn' r i,';:'; 
marvel to me. The last news I had id f 
satisfactory. ^ ^heiutr ^as not 

Eheu! the “Table Bound” is I, re, kin-' „„ i,= 

great pity; we were such plctwmt fellows, (u-, ..p, J '* 

M'er yours, i, ' ' 

A* ii. lii UihX. 


. , noijji^EMonjL 

«1 I w„ . tol l to" "I “ " 

writing. ^ I'^tbTuig over i 

here to see what I could do hut T r 
I brought two thin^ T cl 1 , ^ 

do wben I go to TtJ, * f ^ ^ 

the wind-up of the OhaUengIrT““^ ^ 






MAfH OP MATTHEW AENOLB 


S:n“iTS" ? s"Tf 

Just drop me alLJ very much to se 

for Ms wife tC iMi^ !,T " 

terrible for those wIia * oircumstaiicea 

a-t he W £.1° “ “ » !•«>. 

likeUhood of an in,f ^ ^ suppose there h 

of leaving one’s wifr +l fi ® f Imaging the h, 

Euthanasia in a Swiss hoS^ ^ T of sn 

“ Aioua—Ever yonrs, T. H. Huxle 

• ^ PLxVC] 

^£y dfap An 2i)f lrSS8, 

knocked on tlif hevf~^ ™y beautiful Swiss plans 
favour 1 ■ f* any rate for the present 

S'? 

was impraoticahle. traveUing, at present, 

Hamffi is sanguine I shall get right with rest t 

quite satisfied wi til ^est, and I am 

Any impatient wonS f ^ n "> uo worse.” 

aboM Moseley this n orSn ® tMt ^ 

less idiocy. A ^'ope- 

‘Joy. A man m the prime of life i— Ever yom’.=, 

— j— — — ^ — — T. H- Hoxley. 

where 
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4 MAiiLuarofMi \ri:, 
Jfei 4, 1 

Mr DEAR Hook:ee— Bosi fur v nv nuie and 

queries. 

I reiDember liearuig wliat you kiv auuiii ]).irwirr> 
fatber long ago, I am not sure from uiint, sourre, Hot If 
yon look at p. 20 of the Life mii Letbm xuu will Fee 
that D. himself says liis fathers mind wuf not 
I have altered the passage so as to use c^xacl. worda 

I used “malice” rather in the Freneli sense, 'wlaali is 
more mnocent than ours, hut “ irony” would i-e Ik- Her if 
“ malice any way suggests malignity, is 

unfortunately heiFeath the dignity of an liS. obitnary, 

I am going to add a short note about EmHiius 
Darwin’s views. 

It is a great comfort to me that you like ilie thing, 
I am getting nervous over possible seiiility-^-CS lo-day* 
and nothing of your evergreen ways about niv, 

I am decidedly mending, chiefly to all up]-earaiice ])v 
allovmig myself to be stufM with meat mu'i drink' like a 
Strasburg goose. I am also very much a Tmi i llmi ab.>li,di» 
ing tobacco has had something to do with mv amend- 
.m,eni 

But I am mindful of your maxim — keep a tight hold 
over your doctor. — ^Ever yours very faithhillv, 

T. li: IJtiximv. 

P£, 1. Can’t say I have sacrificed anythifjg to pmi- 
mansliii), and am not at all sure about lutidilv ! 

P£ 2. It is « Friday ”~^there is a dot over the i— 
reopened my letter to crow I 

The following letter to Mr. Spencer is in n,mw& to 

a note of condolence on his illness, in which the 
lollowing passage occurs : 
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I was grieved, ' to , Lear of 'so serious an evil as tLat 
wM'cI'i [Hirst] n,cimed. It is very depressing to find one’s 
Mends as well, as one’s self passing more and more into 
invalid life. , 

Wellj we always liave one consolation, sucli as it is, 
that we have made our lives of some service in the world, 
and that, in fact, we are suffering from doing too much 
for our fellows. Such thoughts do not go far in the way 
of mitigation, but they are better than nothing. 


4 Maelbohoxtgh Place, 
May 8, 1888. 

My dear S]?E2!TCER~— I have been on the point of 
wilting to you, but put it off for lack of anything cheerful 
to say. 

After I had recovered from my pleurisy, I could not 
think why my strength did not come hack. It turns out 
that there is sortie weakness and dilatation of the heart, 
but luckily no valvular mischief. I am condemned to the 
life of a prizS pig — physical and mental idleness, and cor- 
poreal stuffiiig %'ith meat and drink, and I am certainly 
improving under tlie regimen. 

I am told I have a fair chance of getting all right again. 
But I take it as a pretty broad hint to he quiet for the 
rest of my days. At present I have to be very quiet, and 
I spend most qf time on my back. 

You and J^my dear friend, have had our innings, and 
.carry our hats dirruiiile.our side is winning. One could, 
not reasonably ai)k for more. And considering the infinite 
possibilities of pljiysical and moral siiiferingwhichbeset us, 
I, for my part, am well pleased that things are no worse. 
..—-Ever yours ve:ry faithfully, .T. H. Huslbt, 


. 4 ILielbquoitgh Plage, N.W., 

1, 1888. 

; 'My ,dea.e K^piVLES — I .have been-., living .'the' life of a 
prize pig for the last six w’eeks— no exercise, -much meat 
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and clrinkj and as few maid feta! ion? of m 

possible, for the purpose of mv liiMrr, |f» lotiira 

to ite duty. ; ■■■■■■.. 

I am astonished to fed that Ihcre i? ?i IhAi Iff; in hip 
•—even i?rhen your friond Ivro|H?t]dTi iriin fm, 

without the smallest justifiaatioiL Vifk X' L'\.. JwiCf 

p. :8,20, . ■■■.'■■- ■ 

Just look at XIX, FehriiaTT, p. IdR. I -'iv, 
the preseni tme^ tlm produce of the soil do£< in 4 
etc.' . . ■ ' 

I did mot say a word about the capal-ilitif “ iliC- 
if, as part and parcel of a political and son‘fi1 r •*. u'nu m 
on the grandest scale, we all took to sp.ph* laid'rjf by. 

As a itatter of fact, I did try to fold out a \n.Mr t;r 
two ago, w^hether the soil of these islaiiffo eindd, imdcr 
any circiunstances, feed its present popiilnlluj] wiih wIpvP. 
I could not get any defeite informatifm, but 1 uisbrrstoid 
Gaird to think that it could. 

111 my argument, however, the c|ueHli(,)ji is of no 
moment There must be some limit to tlie^prudiv’ticm ef 
food by a given area, and there is none pipidutitno 

What a stimulus vanity is—Tiotliing but tlio tu'h. 
dislike of being thought in thoirrong would have iiidufod 
me to trouble myself or bore you with thi:^ b*! tf r. .It illior 
Kropotkin 1 

I think his article very interesting yiiv I 'iiupmimil 
nevertheless 

I am getting better, but very - Fa yf>irrs 

very truly, ’ tI II. l!rxiJ:v; 

1x1 reply, Mn Knowles begged him to to 
lunch and a quiet talk, and fiirtlier siiggesie-d, « an 
an entirely mdmsed person/' that he ought to answer 
Kropotkin's errors, in the Mimiemih fi.iifury, uiid not 

only in a private letter behind his back. 

The answer is as follow's : — 




LETTEKS 


4 Maulborottgh Pi^Ac®, H-W,, 

June 3, 1888. 

, . ; My deae Ks^owles — Yoiir iiiYitation is tantalising. 
I wisli I cDiild a4cept, it. But it is now some six weeks 
tliat my excursions liave been limited to a daily drive. 
The rest of my time I, spend on the flat -of my back, 
eating, drinking, and doing absolutely nothing besides, 
except, taking i.ron and digitalis. 

I meant to Itave gone abroad a .month ago, bnt it 
turned out that liij heart was out of ordei*, and though I 
am getting betten progress is slow, and .1 do mot suppose 
I shall get .away for .some weeks yet. 

* I have neitliei brains nor nerves, and the vefjr thought 
of con,troversy piif:s me in a blue funk I 

My doctors prophesy good things, as there is no 
valmlar disease, 4nly dilatation. But for the present I 
must snbscabe myself (from an editorial point of view) — 
Your worthless aiid useless and bad-hearted friend, 

* \ T. H. Huxley. 


The British 4.ssociation was to meet at Plymouth 
this year ; ai3,d ■ Mr. W. P. Collier (an uncle of John 
Collier, his son.-ii|)-law) invited Huxley and any friend 
of his to be Ms guest at Horrabridge. 


. 4 MARLBonoiroH Place, 

Jum 13, 1888. 

My BEAE I\Ir. Collier — It would have been a great 
pleasui’e to lue 1o be your guest once more, but the Fates 
won’t have it this time. 

Baine hTature lias given me a broad hint that I have 
had my innings, and, for the rest of my time, must be 
content to look cn at the players. 

It is not given to all of us to defy the doctors and go 
in for a new lease, as I am glad to hear you are doing. I 
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declare tliat your open iirndtotion to any frh.Tid of mine 
is the most toiidiing mark of omniidene?^. I over rirvhv(‘f|, 
I am going to pend it to my great nlly Fn-ir-r, 

Secretary of the Boyal Society, I do not know \v]u'i,licr 
he has made any otJior arrangements, and I nm not ipriiti 
sure whether he and kk %vife are going In Plinicmtli, 
But I hope they may he able to aeex*pt;, fm’ yf>u will 
certainly like them, and they will certainly like, xmi, I 
will ask Mm to write directly to yon to srive time/. 

With very kind remembrances to Mm Cr.Iliri*— Eve? 
yours very feithfnily, ■ T. H, IlrxLEY* 

I forgot to say that I am, -roeiidiiig as fad; as I can 
expect tefdo. ' ■ 


f 



GHAPTEE IV 


It was not till June 23 that Huxley was patched up 
sufficiently by the doctors for him to start for the 
Engadine. His first stage was to Lugano ; the second 
by Menaggio and Colico to Ohiavenna ; the third to 
the Maloja# The summer visitors who saw him 
arrive so feeHe that he could scarcely walk a hundred 
yards on theletel, murmured that it was a shame to 
send out an old man to die there. Their surprise 
was the greater when, after a couple of months, they 
saw him walking Ms ten miles and going up two 
thousand feet ^ytljjjut difficulty. As far as his heart 
was conceriied^^^experiment of sending him to the 
mountains was perfectly justified. With returning, 
strength lie ■ threw himself once more into the 
pursuit of gentians, being especially interested in 
their distribution and hybridism, and the possibility 
of natural hybrids explaining the apparent connecting 
links between species. No doubt, too, he felt some 
gratification in learning from his friend Mr. (now 
Sir W.) Thiselton Dyer, that the results he had 
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already obtained in piirsuirig tlik hobiiy had bcH'ii cd 
. real value 

Your importaat paper Mulw- cauilinuh’’ (wihvf^ 
the latter) has begun to attract tbe\it ten lion ef h-iumiAfi, 
It Im led Baillonj wlio is tlie iiiu.4 acute of l"rciieli 
people, to make- some observations of bis awn. 

xit tlie Maloja he stayed torelvc weeks, luit it was 
not until nearly two months hail clapserl that he 
could write of any decided fmprovemc^nt, oirJtontdi 
even then his anticipations for the futiii'c wore of the 
gloomiek. The “secret” alluded to in tlie following 
letter is the destined award to him of ilm Copley 
medal : — 

Hotel KtuisAii,, IIai.oja, 

Ober Enqadix'E, jIu{a 17, 1S8S. 

My DEAR Fostbb- II cnoNv yon will l,e gla-l to hear 
^at at I can r.‘i,ort fevomnblr ,>f mv nrcpv.ss. 
Iho tirst SIX weeks of onr stay Iigi’o (lie we.'iiIn-V was cold 
loggy, wet, and windy— in sliort, every tliiiio that it 
should not ha If the hotel had not heeii ns it is, nbmit 
the most comfortable in Switzerland, I do not know what 

tf- "P fi’t'tmr da vs or so. A 

woI^*°V »■'»« Vi^wdl np to his 

work^ kmdly looked after im. 

early days of Angnst the weal her changed 
for the better, and for the last fortnight we have hart 
perfect summer— day after day. I soon jijcked «j. my 

TwTnfmT; "P rArnghi:',, 

nd I was none the worse for % but usually mv walk-^ 

are of a more modest description. To-day ^w’e ke aP 
clouds and rain, and my courage is down k zero with 
pr^cordml discomfort. It seems to me that mj hkk is 
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quite strong enoiigli' ' to do : all , tliat can reasonably be 
recj[iiii*ed : of it— if all tlie rest of tbe madiinery is in good 
order,, and tiie outside conditions are favoixrable. But 
tbe poor, old pump cannot . contend witli. grit or want of 
. oil anywhere. 

I mean to stay here as long as I nan; they say it is 
often very fine up to tlie middle of September. Tlien 
we sliaii migrate lower, probably on the Italian side, and 
, get home most likely in October. But I really am very 
much puzzled to know what to do. 

My wife has not been very well lately, and Ethel has 
contrived to sprain her ankle at lawn-tennis. Collier 
^lias had to go to Maples, but we expect him back in a 
few days. 

With our united love to Mrs. Foster and yourself — 
Ever yours, T. H. Huxley. 

I was v3ry pleased to hear of a secret my wife com- 
municated tc? me. So long as I was of any use, I did 
not care much^ahout having the fact recognised, but now 
that I am rased up I like the feather in my cap. 
‘‘ Fuimus.” Let us have some news of you. 

Sir M. Foster, who was kept in England by the 
British Association till September 10, wrote that he 
was going abr^ad^for the rest of September, and 
proposed to spmd some time at Menaggio, whence he 
, 'hoped to effect a meeting. He winds, up with a jest 
at Ms recent unusual occupation : — have had no 
end of righteousness accounted to me for helping to 
entertain Bishops at Cambridge,’" ■ ; Hence the 
postscript in reply ; — 

Hotel Kuksxal, Ma-LOJa, 

d'epA 2, 1888. 

My bear Foster — A sharp fall .of.-snQ.w..has settled, 
our minds, which have been long wavering about future 
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pkns, and we leave this fur Wwia^f-iu, Ifoi 
riiursclay next, 6th,i 

All the mseaures fell us iliaf liu-n. ; 
^ento di Lecco; at Menaugio tlia)i anvwlj. 
Como country, a„.l at anvrate we '.v...' 
whether we can exist ilu-re; if it ,J.„> 
mil leave a note for you fhory to sav wli.u.' 
It would he very joJly to lb;gnther. ‘ 

larasorry to leave this' most comfurlil 
but I do not think that cold would suit rit 
am marveUously well so long tu, I ] \ 

exercise, and I do 
It is only wlien I am 
Iietart. ^ 

I do not feel at all 
feet lower, but wbat 
the 


nine or ten jiiiles. witbo- 
quiet that I know iliat' 

sure l2,o\F .mat' 

^uve gained 1$ 

nay of general health. In ^,5^ 
weather we have had, I have notliing 1 
place-the air is splendid, excellent w 
®piUl drainage, and the easiest to re; 
oOOO ieet U2). 

My wife sends her love, and thank- 

her letter, and looks forwaid to uwe 
jours, au 

Wash yourself clean of all that eni-s, 
tiou or you may infect me ! 

i>ut adverse circumstances 




-y. DEAR Foster — A g ill j 
over to Pont Resina to-dav 
only just got back ( 5 ., 30 ). ” 


aphed 


He did not altimatefy leave tiff ti, 
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LETT^IRS TO SIE M. FOSTER 


All our plans liave been upset by tbe Fobn wind, 
wMcli gave iis four days’ continuous downpour bere— 
upset tlie roads, and flooded tbe Ghiavenna-Colico Bail- 
ivay. We bear that tbe latter is not yet repaired. 

I was going to write to you at tbe Yittoria, but 
thought you c|oiild liave bardly got there yet. We took 
rooms there i week ago, and then bad to coimterniaiid 
them. If tbdre are any letters kicking about for us, will 
you ask them i to send them on ? , 

By way of an additional complication, my poor wife 
gave herself (W unlucky strain this morning, and even if 
tbe railway is mended I do not think she will be fit to 
„ travel for twq or three days. We are very dis^pointecl 
What is to be 'done ? 

I am wonderfully better. So long as I am taking 
active exerGis(p and tbe weather is dry, I am quite 
comfortable, aid only discover that I have a heart when 
I am kept <^ijet by bad weather or get my liver out of 
order. Here I can walk nine or ten miles up bill and 
down dale wit|iout difficulty or fatigue. What I may be 
able to do elsevVbere is doubtful. — ^Ever yours, 

I T. H. Hdxlbt. 

I 

It would dd you and Mrs. Foster a great deal of good 
to come up b^re. Not out of your way at all! Ob 
dear no,'! | . 

^ ZuBiCH, Oct 4, 1888. 

My deae Fj^STER— I should have written to you at 
Btresa, but I Ifird mislaid your postcard, and it did not 
turn up till tool late, , ' ' 

We made up our minds after all that we would as 
soon not go dovm to tbe Lakes — where the ground would 
foe drying up after tbe inundations— so -we went tbe 
other way over tbe Julier to Tiefenkasten, and from T. 
to Eagatz, where we stayed a w^eek. Eagatz was hot and 
steamy at first — cold and steamy afterwards— but earlier 
in tbe season, I should think, it would be |)leasant. 
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LMt Monday we migrated liere, and Itav.-, had Hi, 
vilest weather until to-ilay. All yeiiw.Jay ij juiu.,,] 

and dogs. * ; ' ' 

To-day we are olf to N,-nhau,en tSrliwutzerlml', i. 
have a look at the Rhine tk]l.-<, Jl' it j.- |,i, 
stop there a few days. Then we s{o h) .smity in,, ,,11 .-.ui 
way to Nuremberg, which neither of ns In, v.-’si 
shall be at the “Bavarian HoseV’ ami a will caidi 
M there, if you have anything to ku, i ilai, ,n, {,, 

the middle of the month. After that Fra„l,!lri, and 
then home. 

^ We do not find long railway giiod for 

either of us, and I am trying to keep within Ax hoiiiv at 
a stretch. 

1 am not so vigoroas a.s I was at IMaloJa, Imt still in- 
finitely better than when I left Eaglan l 

r hope the mosquitoes left sometiiing uf you in 
Vemce. When I was there in October thwv vvn-'nune ' 
My wife joins with me in love to 51 Foster and 
yourself. — Ever yours veiv faithfully. 


Some friendly chaff in Sir M. Fo.<t 
the latter contains at least a real imiii 
way in which Huxley became the centre 
society at the Maloja 

Ton may reflect that you have''dMHj 
tourists a good service this aummei*. At lau, 
m &e Lakes I overheard people talking ak 
Maloja, and giving themselves great nil's i 
their intimacy with “Professor Hnshy « t j 

But indeed he made several friends 1: 
one in an unexpected quarter. This 
Steffens, Professor of Palmographv i 





\ FU'TILl ‘ WAKNING 


University 


priest at M 

summer, whom he had many discussions, and 
whose real knowledge of the critical questions con- 
fronting Christian theology he used to contrast with 
the frequeni; ignorance and occasional rudeness of 
the Ln^sh representatives of that science who came 
to tlie lioteL 

A letter to Mr. Spencer from Eagatz shows him 

' on Ins return journey 

In factj so long as I 
in snnsliine I f " ' 
as any time these ten 
weather to rejniiid 
not to be„,de]3eiided i 
tions. Foui; thousand 
Ihct still more 'forcibly 
as to what wij 
Quite cerfcaiiil}', *how 

« eitS.\tt " 

detimte at presen* 3#^out our winter doings. . 

h nl regarda She is much 

bttta than wten we left, which is luckv for me as 

i W no mmd, and could not make it up if I Lad 
anj^ The ^ only vigour I have is in my its td 

that on.tj when the sun shines. — Ever vmn»o ' 


# 1 ^' •* shaip exercise 

foit quite well, and I could walk as well 
years. It needed damp cold 
me that my pumping apparatus was 
upon under iintavoiirable condi- 
feet descent has impressed that 
_ upon me, and I am quite at sea 
Lli be best to do when we retiun. 
•ever, we shall not an to Bourne- 


A curious incident o: 
cording, as an instance ( 
the night of Oistober 6-7 
VOL. Ill 


this journey deserves re- 
; a futile “ warning.^' (3n 
Huxley woke in the night 
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and seemed to hear an inward sisv, Dnn’t ■■•r, 
to Stuttgart and Xiireml.erg ; go .sna'iJu hoiui'." 
All he did was to make a imte o! tiji- ucrunt-tici' 
and carry out his original piaii, wlierou|.<,n notaij,.. 
iiappeiietl. 

The following to his youngest danglu.er, who had 
gone back earlier from the JIaloja/ rofcj's to her 
success in winning the prize for modeilina at tim 
Slade Scliool of Az^t. 


SciiWEiTzi:inif>F, X Kr iiAusr.x^ 

■Oei, '"'**'* 

Deahest Babs— I will sit to you like '■ Pater on a 
monument smihug at grief” for the 3ia-c!..l!ioii. to 
the photographs, I will try to get rlieui tfoi:,. order 
either at Stuttgart or Nuremberg, if uc- s;av a‘ ehl e • 
place long enough. But I am indh.ed n, 'tld. k . W 
had better be done .it home, and then vou o.tili .-uMiwt 

“■''1T»'S oiir wings ove, 
the medal and trimmings. The „uK- ,Lag I lament il 

that your fathers inituence” was net .'-rom-Iit tu )K-'ir • 

here IS no telling what you might have -" -f t h d* 
been. Tlionghtless— very 1 ! 't ha.l 

So sorry we did not come here ill^^t.,■ld ,,f 
at Bagatz. The falls aiv. really line, and il 
rounding country a wide tableland, with ih,. .-rc-u -m v 
peaks of the Oberland on the horizon. 1.^=/ 

Ifohif ^ Mjant sunset, and the niomudns were 

im^i ® 

To-day it rains cats and dogs acrain Vr.-, ,.-;m i 

~nta .tap.,™, to a. HhLYta 
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Ehone .and 'tlie 
water, li ere 
years, ■ ' Howeij 
up to-morrow^ 
Stuttgart 
Long railwa; 
US5 and .-we La’ 
expect we slial 
tills iiiontli. 

Love .to Ha^ 
Ever your 
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more 

tlie falls tJian there has been these ten 
31', ive have got to go, as the hotel shuts 
and there seems a good chance of reaching 

3Ut water m tlie carriage, ^ 

journeys do not seem to suit eitlier of 
ve faxed the maximum at six Lomu I 
be Lome some time in the tMrd week of 

and anybody else who may be at home.— 

Pater. 

4 Marlborough Place, 

' Oct 20, 1S8\ 

My DEAB |0STEE_We got hack on Thmsdar and 
had a very goocf passage, and took it easy by staying the 
mght at Dover. The “ Lord Warden ” gLe us the wmtt 
dinner we have had for four months, at double the price 
o the ^od dinners. I wonder why we cannot maUe 
tliese tilings better in England. 

We are botii -yery glad to be at home again, and trust 
we may be allowed^ to enjoy our own house for a whUe 
But, oh deal-, the air is not Malojal 1 not even at Hamp- 
SSdilgly ' yesterday, and the pump labouL 

I found the 4^ part of the fifth edition of the 

SSuhrS <i«cmnulated dimng four months. 

_ By the >\ay, jS. K. has sent me some inquiiw about 
Examinations, which I treat with contempt, as douhtlel 
}ou Lave a duplicate. — Ever yours very faitlifuljy, 

T, H. Huxley. 


On October 
Joseph Hooker, 
sea-level 


25 he announces his return to Sir 
and laments Ms loss- of vigo^ur at the ^ 
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Hainrai won’t let me. sfaj hwo in X-.v. tahei', and I 
pink we skall go to Eriglitou. t:jilc,-s i a ila; Hiit .il' juv 
back, m bed, I skdl not liavc been at a inonJli ail 

tins year, 

I bave been, uttei'ly idle. Tlu'iv. na: .i Icmly ea.\- (,f 
bybiidisiii, htuiiifinuf Ititcti, and G, ‘jiiiiwfiifu, in a Jittit- 
Mand m tbe lake of Sila; but I fdi ill awi u.u eonJiutd' 
to bed just alter I found it out. It if.vuJd be very 
interesting if somebody would ivork out. Di.dribntiou five 
miles round tlie Maloja as a centre. TLerc are the most 
om'ious local diflferences. 

_ You asked me to send you a copy of my obituary of 
Darwin., So I put one berewitli, tliongb no doubt you 
bave seen it in Proc. B. S. ' ^ 

I should like to know' wbat you think .4' xvii.-.xxii 
themlidT' anytliing again I «'ili enlarge on 

In these pages of the Obituary Noti(,-o (Pivc Iluu 
Soc. XLIV., No. 269) he endeav OJirs ■ *" 

to separate the substance of the theory from it.s arcideiits, 

w !f ‘’“'y comments; 

SL I tf ^ Id improvemem.s lo.se their raij 

iletfe to tlie careful student, ... 

It is not essential to D.irw'in’s tb&y that anythiny 
more should be ^umed than the 1het.s.,.f Imu-di. v.^ari.r 
tion, and unlimited multiplication; and the validity (,f 
the d^uctive reasoning as to the elfect of the l/ust aimi 
IS, of the struggle for eidstenee which it iuvohv.-,) upon 

Sir?t «P'-“«tion of t.ho former. 

Nor IS it essentaal that one should take up rinv i.articuh r 

it r dtfodte ^ “ f ' * gradnaUy ; whether 

1 is clabmte m character or indefinite. Still less are 

_ose who accept the theory bound to anv pivimular 
views as to the causes of heredity or of variation " 
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Tlie remaining letters of the year trace the gradual 
bettering of health, from the- “'no improvement” of 
October to the almost complete disappearance of had 
. sy mptoin,s in Decemher, He had renoimced Brighton., 
which he detested, in favour of Eastbourne, where 
the keen air of the downs ' and the daily walk over 
.Beacliy Head acted as a tolerable substitute for the 
Alps. Tlioii,gh ■ he would not miss the anniversary 
meeting of the, Eoyal Society, when he was to receive 
the Copley medal, one more link binding him to his 
old friend Hooker, he did not venture to stay for the 
dinner in the evening. 

This autumn also he resigned his place on the 
board of Qovernors of Eton College, “I think it 
must be a^year and a half,” he writes, “since I 
attended a meeting, and I am not likely to do better 
in the future."*’ • 


4 Marlboeoitgh Place, 
OcL 28, 1888. 

^ ,My dear .HooiUtJB — Best thanks for your suggestion 
about the cottage, “ that before you decide on Brighton 
Mrs. Huxley should come dovui and look at the cottage 
below my house” at Sunningdale, but I do not see niy 
way to adopting it, A house, however small, involves 
servants and ties one to one place. The conditions that 
suit me do not seem to be found anywhere but in the 
high Alps, and I can't afford to keep a second house in 
the countiy and pass the summer in Switzerland as w^ell. 

We are going to Brighton (not because we love it, 
quite t’other) on account of the fine weather that is to be 
had there in November and December. We shall be back 
for some weeks about Christmas, and then get away some- 
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-mil r,f flif. fast, wilifl;: of 


where else — Malvern possibly- 
Febniaiy and ^llarcli, 

I do not la'ke tliis nomadic Jift. all. but it aj-ieir. t,, 
be Hobsons choice between that and none. 

I am Sony to bear yoti are d iVr vour nr. t 

am so deaf tbnt I kgin to fight .fiy It 

iiriiiitw me Kill mon. fo 

spoken to as if I ^re deaf, and the absnr.Iity of heine 
irntated on the last groimd Iml.itas me still more ® 

I wish you would start that husiues of givin- i 
competent young botanist with good h-s £100 to gr, Ld 
study distrikitiouiu the i:ugaJine-.from the Maloia as 
centre-m a ckcle of a radi^is of eight or ten inili! ' rC 
dibtiibatxon of the fonr principal amifw^ Arrha pine 
^ch, moimtain pme and spruce, is most ctirious^the 
why and wherefore nowise apparent. ’ 

I am very sorry I cannot be at t on Thnr=r!a%' but 
they won t let me be out at night at ])iw.nt.--E%vr y!,nw, 

T. H. Hn.KLEy. 


i Ma Ill.IiOItOlIOJI Pt.ACK 

,, ■ Oct. 28 , 1 S 8 S. 

Mt deae Fosran-Ko fear of nir trying to ston in 

JjOllfloB, HailieS- w-on^t bntm if IT *" ^ 

I».kd .. I,. XX";,"; X,,;:?”:,"' 

mtau.f i, i« „ ii J. w i . 1 , 

of dilatation or its remits at my time of lit t ■ i 

!Snoe.*“ condition'd 

ray mmd but there is more chance of sun.diinc there 'v 
tills time) than anywhere elw wr. ’ X''*-" mere a,, 

week or two on this side of Christmas'' tr"‘' ™ 

Bomewhere else out of th/dd- f’.i ^ t!ien get a«ay 

FeWyand JIaS. 
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I do not tliink tliat tlie Hazlemere country would do 
ft-)? us, nor indeed any country place so long as we cannot 
regularly set up lioiise. 

Heaven knows I don't want to botker about anytliing 
at present. But I sboiild like to convince — — tkat ke 
does not yet imderstand tke elements of [kis subject]. 
Wkat a copious inkspiiling cuttiefisk of a writer ke is ! — 
Ever youi^, T. H. Huxlet. 


4 Maelbouough Place, Loudon, E^.W., 
Akr. 2, 1888. 

My dear Skelton— Best tkanks for tke secoi$id volume 
of Maitland of LetMngton. I kave been in tbe Engadine 
for tke last four montks, trying to repair tke crazy old 
“ koiise I live in,” and meeting witli more success than I 
koped for wken I left kome. 

Your vojume turned up amidst a mountain, of ac- 
cumulated books, papera, and letters, and I can only liope 
it lias not begnj^oo long without acknowledgment. 

I kave been muck interested in your argument about 
tke “ Oasket letters.” The comparison of Crawford's 
deposition witli tlie Queen's letter leaves no sort of doubt 
tkat Ike writer of one bad tke other before kirn ; and 
under tke circumstances I do not see kow it can be 
doubted tkat tk^*^ueen’s letter is forged. 

But tkoiigk thus wholly agreeing with you in suIh 
stance, I cannot kelp thinking that your language on 
p, 341 may be seriously pecked at. 

l\i'y experience of reporters leads me to tliink tkat 
there u’oulcl. be. no discrepancy at all comparable to that 
between tke two accounts, and I s|)eak from the woeful 
memories of tke many Royal Commissions I kave wearied 
over. Tlie accuracy of a good modern reporter is really 
wonderful. 

And I do not think tkat *^‘.tke two documents 
were drawn by tke same hand.” I should say tkat tke 



CO UKK OK J-IIOKKSSOR , ,!ai% ! 

wiifer of the letter harl CWi'onlV lii 1„J, , 

hiiM, and made what he consiiJerid imjeMv./iu. nt,; Ik i 
tiiiici lliero. 

Ton will say this l.ll.r is iike i-'.,! i ru'hoTns. 
with hut a pennyworth of tliuiii.s ir. thi 
q,imiif.ity of peeking. 

But the gratitude is solid iui-l ihc eritici.-rii iv 
dimension stufll It is a chirm ing l ook. 

With kind remenibrauccs to Mr.< SI — rVo 
yours %-ery faithfully, jj' " 


10 SofTHcT. n^F Tr 

j^&V, 




'I’ly', fjij 
111)1 Iiaj? 
• L’lPt 

In lioltl 
ill tlie 


_Mt deab Foster— W e eaino Inre m Tiic 
wliich daj^, br ill luck, tlic; east wind also sinrtf'd 

been blowing half a gala crer .since. Wo are iu 
house but one to the west, and n.^ Iut’i rp w). 
—looking out on the .sea. Tlie lliyt‘"d-iv no '■ ■ 1 
on to our chaii-s to prevent being blown awav in tiir 
mttmg-rooni but we have hired a ...neefi u,.! Va,, „„„• 
cioou o\er the fire without danger, 

A pton, the conditions cannot Ik; .vriid in ipive benn 
pronush^, for two people, one of uho.u i.i' liable tn 
bronchitis and rheninatwm and the. other to ideini, v, Inn 
as 1 am so fond of rubbing into Herl«‘«i^[„i,„.,,,., n priori 
re.asonings are mo.stly bosh, and we are thriving. 

Witli three coats on I find the air mi llecchv He, ad 

eminently refreshing, and there is so miK-li li'd,! ‘i,, ti,,. 

southern quarter just now, that we. mrdid.-.nl^ !,„ne to 
see tlie sun once more in the eoiirso of a Ihw ,in\ ‘ 

i”!!"™? tr''- 


k ««end, .and 


so thmiigh. with it. On tlin olbfr hnu] 

my wife declares it would be very imprudent, and ' am 




not quite sure ^lie is, wrong., .1 wish, -you wordd tell me 
exactly what yijni tliiiilv about the matter." ■ 

Tlie way I r)iclc up directly I get into good air makes^^ 
me suspect in}tself of malingering, and yet I certainly 
had grown seedy in. London before we left. — Ever 
yours, I T. H. Huxley. 


10 SouTHCLiFF Teheace, Eastbourne, 
i\m IS, 188S. 

My dear Fc-s.ter — We are very sorry to hear about 
Michael Junior d' .Experto crecle; of ail anxieties the 
hardest to l^ear is that about one’s children. But con- 
sidering the wf|y you got off yourself and hav^ become 
the hearty and bucolic person you are, I think you ought 
to be cheery. Everybody speaks well of the youngster, 
and he is bound to behave himself well and get strong 
as swiftly aa possible. 

Tbougli ^ery loth, I give up the dinner. But unless 
I am on niy l liclv I shall turn up at the meeting. I 
think that % a compromise very creditable to my 
prudence. , 

Though it is blowing a gale of wind from S.W. to-day 
there is real sunshine, and it is fairly warm. I am very 
glad we came hefe instead of that beastly Brighton. — Ever 
yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 


10 SouTHOLiFF Terrace, Eastbou.kne, 

15, 1888. 

Mt I)E.a.R Ev^ns — I am very sorry to have missed you. 
1 told my doctor that while the weather was bad it was 
of no use to go away, and when it was fine I might just 
as well stop at home ; but he did not see the force of my 
reasoning, and packed us off here. 


^ Sir M. Foster's son was threatened with lung trouble, and 
was ordered to live abroad. He proposed to carry his medical 
experience to the Maloja and practise there during the summer. 
Huxley offered to give him some introductions. 
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eiiA V, 


The award of the Copley is a kiiKiiieF..- I Ih^l rerv 

much. ... 

The Congress^ seems to haw gotir^ fill* |j. I 

consider that my own performance of iIh* part of clunimv 
was distinguished. ' ' 

So the Lawes Imsine,^ Is fairly set i led at hr-l ! La\ws 
Deo” as the Claimant might have saFl. Fuf the" pun 
wili^ be stale, as you doubtless hm* air, fnly made all 
possible epigrams and piinnigrains on the lopiil 

My wife joins with me in kindeft reirirds to Mrs 
Evans and yourself. If Mrs. Evans had only caeiie up 'to 
the Maloja, she would have had 3*eal winlc!* and no cnld. 
— Ever jpxLTB very faithfully, T. II IlirxLur, 



10 SouTHOLiPF Tirnmn-j':, 
JSfoth lo, ISSS. 

Mr DEAR Hooker — You w'onid have it t 

broke the law in giving you Mie Copley, airl i ' 
violated custom in giving it to me ilie ye,' 
Who ever beard of two biologers getting' 
another ? It is very p]oa,«ut to Iwve our° i 
Pantheon close togotber. It is gi tliug on fo 
since we were first “acquent,” and «.ii,.idrriii 
a very considerable dose of teiiaeitv, vivae.it 
glorious &nme.ss (which the bead.s who de 
call obstinacy) we are both emloweuV the f 
have never had the shadow of a .shade <,f j 
more to our credit than being ex-IVei-idenfs 
medallista " 

But we have had a masonic liwici in hoi} 
salted in early life. I have alway.s lelt J „ 
deal to my acouaintanep wit.ti ft,*, 



E.SCBi;VES THE COPLEY MIDAL 


lias, been niostly bad. . All being well I shall attend the 
meeting of the Society on the 30th, but not the dinner. 
I am yery sorry to miss the latter, but I dare not face 
the fatigue and the chances of a .third dose of pleuiasy. 

My wife sends kindest regards and thanks for your 
congratulations. —Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 


10 SOUTHCLIFF TeREAGE, EastBOITENE, 

17, 1888. 

I^Iy dear Flower— . , . Many thanks for taking my 
troublesomeness in good part. My friend will be greatly 
consoled to know that you have the poor mar^ your 
eye.” Schoolmaster, naturalist, and coal merchant used to 
be the three refuges for the incompetent. Schoolmaster 
is rapidly being eliminated, so I suppose the pressure on 
Natural History and coals will increase. 

I am glad you have got the Civil Ser^dce Commissioners 
to listen to common sense. I had an awful battle wdth 
them (througfi sfclie Department) over Newton, who is now 
in your paleontological department. If I recollect rightly, 
they examined him inter alia on the working of the Poor 
Laws ! 

The Eoyal Society has dealt very kindly with me. 
They patted me on the hack when I started thirty-seven 
years ago, and ivTras a great encouragement. They give 
me their best, now that my race is run, and it is a great 
consolation. At the far end of life all one’s work looks so 
iiTicommonl}’' small, that the good opinion of one’s con- 
temporaries acquires a new value. 

We have a summer’s day, and I am writing before an 
open window! Yesterday it blew great guns. — Ever 
yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 


The following letter to Lady Weiby, the point of 
which is that to he ‘'morally conYinced” is not the 
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same thing as to offer seientifle proof, niftn',? to an 
article in the Okwch Qmnhrhj for (jciol„o' .'ailed 
“ Truthfulness in Science and Id.-ligion,” eMiked 
by Huxley’s Mndemith Coihiri/ art id.' On Science 
and the Bishops.” 

-V-.r. :ir, i.'?s. 

DbarLadt Weubt- thanl.s for j'h.. article in 
the Church Quarterly, wliich I ivfimi Iicr.-oi 'tii. I am 
not disposed to bestov.- any p, articular rUlt riim npoit it - 
as the writer, though evidemly alaii'-jiiiiKlcd m ii), appears 
to me to Vs entangled m a liojickv-. infcdlfctaal iinuldl.' 
and one winch ha.s no novelty. CIiri.-Tim 1 1 !i, f, p^oh^'.' 
to be based upon historical iact.s. If tlj.nv was no such 
pemon as Jesus of Xarareth, and if Hk bmp a, by given 
111 the Gospels is a fiction, Cbristianin* 

Sow the inquiry into the truth or faUehood of a 
matter of kstory is just as niU.di a .piesi ion of pure 
science as the inquiry into the InKl. or fdsehood of a 
matter oi geology, and the value of cvi.l.nce i . tin* (wo 
cases must he tested in the eawe way. I)' any one tells 
me that the evidence of fh.i exi..tcnce of man in the 
miocene epoch is as good as that upon whicli I frr-nuenih- 
aa eveiydayof my life, I reply timt this k quite trui', 
but that It 13 no sort of reason fwt-'jeliuving in the 
existence of miocene man. 

Surely no one but a horn fool cm fa il to Ih> an are that 
we constantly, and in very grave conjunctions, ar.i oldig.d 
to act upon extremely M evidence, and that viuy often 
we suffer aU sorts of penalties in consequence.^ And 

pieteiid that such decision under the pre.s.siire of the 

t, h„. a. in,;.,™ i" 

to ft, root of ft, wl,<J, I J 
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discuss tlie question more at lengtli and deal witli sundry 
topics put forward in your letter. At present writing is 
a burden to me. . 

A letter to Professor ■ Eay Lankester mixes grave 
and gay in a little liomily, edged by personal experi- 
encej on tbe virtues and vices of combativeness. 

10 SOUTECIilFF TeEEACE, EaSTBOUE¥1, 
Dec. 6, 1888. 

I tliink it would be a very good tking both for you 
and for Oxford if you went there. Oxford science 
certainly wants stirring up, and notwitbstanling your 
increase in years and wisdom, I think you would bear 
just a little more stirring down, so that the conditions 
for a transfer of energy are excellent ! 

Seriously, I wish you would let an old man, who has 
had his shat’e of fighting, remind you that battles, like 
hypotheses, are not to be multiplied beyond necessity. 
Science miglA gay to you as the Staifiordshire collier’s 
wife said to her husband at the fair, “ Get thee foighten 
done and come whoarn.” You have a fiur expectation of 
ripe vigour for twenty years ; just tliink what may be 
done , with , that capital. 

hlo use to tu quoque me. Under the circumstances of 
the time, warfare^as been my business and duty. — Ever 
yours very faithf ally, T. H. Huxley. 

Two more letters of the year refer to the South 
Kensington examinations;, for which Huxley was 
still nominally responsible. As before, we see him 
reluctant to sign the report upon papers which he 
had not himself examined ; yet at the same time 
doing all tha^t lay in his power to assist by criticising 
the questions and thinking out the scheme of teaching 
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oil which the examination was to he haKeii. Jly 
replies to some proposed cliaiijres in a h-ixcc to ,Sir 
M. foster of December 12 : — " 

.,1 ^ '-'^'ir 

alwiit the examination. They shuul.i i-eeoli;-, ! the J,-i 

Master of Trinity's aphorism that even the voiui-eri' of 
as IS not infaHibk . oi 

I know exactly njm what principles J am oohu-, an, I 
so far as I am at jwesent informed that iulvani.'me i- 
peculiar to my side. Two points 1 am cinite , lear al'nil^ 

aiid tile other the 

icdge of Sauropsidan skeletal cbaractem and the eleim-nis 
of skeletal homologies in skull and limb. 

1 have taken a good deal of pains over dmwiii.^ un a 
dogfi.<h-and m.akini: room for it 

i nave added Lamprey (cranial and spinal .-k.letun ,wt 
face cartilages), so tliat the inteUiuent .4inimil mav I’n,.., 
what a notochord means befom he g.,e./t, eml/db?::' 
have excluded liistoma and kept HdU. " ' 

On December 27 he writes — ^ 
withotn fxaminer.dup i.usim-^s 

i 4f"f,T "• ,o C,.. „ I 

am not doing. ^ ■£ 

• • - E-xaminer. 

President before he “ti 

A, T +,^11 w <^5iree years in olfiee i 

value oi the wim],; 

Exr. ^stem depends on the way the 
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examiners do . their work, I have the gravest doubt about 
— steadily pioddiiig tlirongh the disgustful weariness 
of it as you and I have done, or observing any regulation 
that did not suit his fancy. 

With this may be compared the letter of May 19, 
1889, to Sir J. Donnelly, when he finally resolved to 
give up the sleeping partnership’’ in the examination. 

His last letter of the year was written to Sir J. 
Hooker, when transferring to him the ‘^archives” of 
the X Club, as the new Treasurer. 

4 Marlboeough Place, 
Dee, 29, 1888. 

My dear Hooker — All good wishes to you and yours, 
and many of ’em. 

Thanks fgr the cliecpie. You are very confiding to 
send it without looking at the account. But I have 
packed up Archives,” which poor dear Busk handed 
over to me, and will leave them at the Athenaeum for 
you. Among them you will find the account book. 
There are two or three cases, when I was absent, in 
which the names are not down. I have no doubt 
Franldand gave them to me by letter, but the book was 
at home and they -^ver got set down. Feccavi! 

I have been picking up in the most astonishing way 
during the last fortnight or three weeks at Eastbourne. 
My doctor, Haines, carefully examined my heart yesterday, 
and told me that though some slight indications were 
left, he should have thought nothing of them if he had 
not followed the whole history of the case. With fresh 
air and exercise and careful avoidance of cold and night 
air I am to be all right again in a few months. 

I am not fond of coddling ; but as Paddy gave his pig 
the best corner in his cabin — -because “ shure, he paid the 
riiit ” — I feel bound to take care of myself as a household 
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animal of Taiuej to say nothing of any other grc 
So, much as I should like to be with ytru all uh 
I must defer to the taboo. 

The wife got a nasty liroiicl^itic euti mm-u a 
came up. She is much better now. But i chali b. 
to get her down to Eastbourne again. 

Except that, we are all very iourisliing, I lurpt 
are-— Ever youm very faitMuily, T. H 
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The events to be cbronicled in this year are, Is might 
be expected, either domestic or literary. The letters 
are full of allusions to his long controversy in defence 
of Agnosticism, mainly with Dr. Wace, who had 
declared the use of the name to be a “mere evasion” 
on the part of«these who ought to be dubbed infidels ; i 
to the building of the new house at Eastbourne, and 


f controversy, a letter may be cited wMob 

immirieqfrnm for 1884, in answer to certain 

inquiries fiom the editor as to the right definition of Agnosticism 

“ tbereabouts, I invented the word 

tn ho hi!' 1 people who, like myself, confess themselves 

which Ignorant concerning a variety of matters, about 

div doc theologians, both orthodox and hetero- 
soo;c, T confidence, and it has been a 

some amusement to me to watch the gradual acceptance 
flrst^,!ooSd“^f correlate^ “Agnosticism” (I think the Spectator 
ino- tliP ^ pop^^larised both), until now Agnostics are assum- 

bv esnpMnl oiT ° '■oooguised sect, and Agnosticism is honoured 
soUTh, T° Thus it will be 

tr„h. o^i 1 oave asort of patent right in “Agnostic” (it is my 
what was ^ 11 outitled to say that I can state authentically 

ma'v*i.n,l« ■^g“osticjsni. What other people 

maj undeistaud by it, by this time, I do not know. If a General 
VOL. Ill 
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Council of tlie Chnrcli Aaroostie we^e 
eoiulemned as a beretie. "But I speak 
these questions. 

L Agnosticism is of the essence of 
modern. It simply means that a rna 
believes that which he has no scientii 
know or believe. 

2. Consequently Agnosticism ]>ut< 
part oi popular theology, but also the 
theology. On the whole, ihe ‘‘bo^.. 
otiensive to me than that of fu-thodoxy 
losses to be guided by reason and scit-nco 

d. I have no doubt that fieientifm m = 
to the forms of supernaturalisin which 
oi existing religions. On trial of 
of science is « Not proven.” But true i 
that existence, motion, and hiw-abitHn 
more stupendous minudes than anv rta;fmni 
and that there may be things, not oulv in r 
but beyond the intelligible universe, which 
our ifoilosophy.; The theological - gnosis ' 
mat the world is a conjurer’s house 
talks as if it were a “dirt-pie,” nn 
Law and Force. Agnosticism sin 
of what may be behind phenomena: 


held, very lil-.-lv 1 should be 
on!., for myself in answering 

seit'nce v. Ic.-tlitr ancient or 
i shall nut say he knows or 
e grounds Ibr |’»rolVssing to 


mi not only tlie" greater 
liter pari oJ |iMjiii1ar anti- 
of Imtermlyxy is more 
||,»eau.se h«'turodoxy |U‘o« 

_ offlKH.'loxy d,ocs not. 
will proved* ‘•Irnclive 
.4 cifier into the coosliiiilion 
any so-calh-d mlnie!.* tfie verdict 
n^rnthmi will not forgvt 
ojHTatifm in nature arc 
led by m} t Imlogfos, 
the heavens and earth, 
i^“are not dreamt of in 
” would, have,, us believe 
j the am nthtioingical gnosis ’* 

_ afle by ibe two bliisd ciiiMrei,; 

Simply says that we know nothing 



» AT EASTBOTTENE 


him still firm of tread, with grizzled head a little 
stooped from his square shoulders, pacing the sea 
wall with long strides, or renewing somewhat of his 
strength as it again began to fail, in the keener air of 
the downs, warmly defended against chill by a big 
cap— for he had been suffering from his ears— and a 
long rough coat. He writes (February 22) : “I have 
bought a cap with flaps to protect my ears. I look 
more “ doggy ’ than ever.” And on March 3 


We have had a lovely day, quite an Italiaii sky and 
sea^ witli a good deal of Florentine east wind. walked 
up to the Signal House, and was greatly amused by a 
young sheep-dog whose master could hardly get him 
away from circling round me and staring at me with a 
short dissatisfied bark every now and then. It is the 
undressed w6ol of my coat bothers all the dogs. They 
can’t understand why a creature which smells "so like a 
sheep should wafk on its hind legs. I wish I could have 
relieved that dog’s mind, but I did not see my way to 
art explanation. 


Fioiii this tiiii6 oil, the ofiocts of soveral years^ 
comparative rest became more perceptible. His 
slowly retiiiTiiiig vigour was no longer sapped by the 
unceasing strain of multifarious occupations. And if 
his recurreiit ill-health sometimes seems too strongly 
insisted on, it must be remembered that he had 
always worked at the extreme limit of his powers— 
the limit, as he used regretfully to say, imposed on 
his brain by his other organs— and that after his 
first breakdovm he was never very far from a second. 
When tins finally came in 1884, his forces were so 


i i 


fi'n 


ft! 
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far spent that he never expected to rei-over as 
he did. 

In the marriage this year of iiis youngesl, <l!mgliter, 
Huxley was doomed to experienee the. momentary 
little twinge which will sometimes come to the 
supporter of an unpopular principle when he first 
puts it into practice among his own belongings, 

ATHK.X.«t!M CtTTB, 

Jan. M, 1889. 

Mr DPAB Hookek — I have just left the x “ Areliive.s ” 
here for you. I left them on my table by mischance 
when I came here on the os day. 

I have a piece of family news for you. 3Iv vounf^est 
daughter Ethel is going to many John CoIIic''.' ” ° 

I have always been a great advocate for .the triumph 
ot common sense and justice in the “.Decea-^ed WiiU 
Sister business— and only now discover, that I had a 
sneaking hope that all of my own daughters would eseatie 
that experiment ! ^ 

_ They are quite suited to one nnothcr ami I would not 
wish a bettor match for liei-. And wiuiteviir ;iiiiu>vanees 
and MCial pin-pricks may come in EtheFs «av, I ‘know 
nobody less likely to care about them. , 

We shall have to go to Norway, 1 believe, to get, i.h,. 
business done. ” 

In the meantime, my wife (who has been laiil up 
with bronohitio cold ever .since we came hf)!ne) ami I 
have had as much London as we can stand, and are off 
-morrow to Eastbourne again, but to more slieltered 

I hope Lady Hooker and you are thriving. Don’t 
conceal the news from her, as my wife is always accusing 
me of doing.— Ever yonrs, =■ 

T. H. Hoxlev. 
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To Mr. W. F. Collier 

4 Marlborough Place, 
Jan, 24, 1889. 

Many tliaiika for your kind letter. I Lave as strong 
an affection for Jack as if Le were my own son, and I 
have felt very keenly the ruin w^e involuntarily brought 
upon him— by our poor darling’s terrible illness and 
death. So that if I had not already done my best to aid 
and abet other people in disregarding the disabilities im- 
posed by the present monstrous state of the law, I should 
have felt bound to go as far as I could towards^ mending 
his life. Ethel is just suited to him. . . Of course I 
could have wished that she should be spared the petty 
annoyances which she must occasionally expect. But I 
know of no 43ne less likely to care for them. 

Your ShaJ?:espere parable^ is charming— -but I am afraid 
it must be put among the endless things that are read in 
to the ‘‘divin# Williams” as the Frenchman called him. 

There was no knowledge of the sexes of plants in 
Shakespere’s time, barring some vague suggestion about 
figs and dates. Even in the 18 th century, after Linnasus, 
the observations of Sprengel, who was a man of genius, 
and first properly explained the action of insects, were 
set aside and forgotten. 

I take it that Shakespere is really alluding to the 
enforced chastity ” of Dian (the moon). The poets 
ignore that little Endymion business when they like I 

1 have recovered in such an extraordinary fashion 

^ The second part of the lettex* replies to the question whether 
Shakespeare had any notion of the existence of the sexes in plants 
and the part played in their fertilisation by insects, which, of 
course, would be prevented from visiting them by rainy weather, 
when he wrote in the Midsummer Night* s Breamr^ 

The moon, raethinks, looks with a watery eye, 

And when she weeps, weeps every little flower 
Lamenting some enforced chastity. 
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that I can plnme myself on being an ••intciv,,!ir,g cuie” 
though I ain not going to compeie n-itli yr.i, in tltat line 
Febimry X//n,h',nM I hrne ynn 
.. Will, tlimk',tla.at..- my brains are none the womt. Biit 
perhaps that conceited speech is evidoncn luai they ri,r(. 

We came to town to make the aciiuaintaiuv or'lsLtiio’s 
Jmnce, and I am happy to .«y the family takes to him. 
When It does not take to anybody, it is the worse for 
that anybody. 

So, before long, my house will be eniT.tv, and ns mv 
wife and I cannot live in London, I think we snail idtch 
our tent m Eastbourne. Good Jack olfers to give ns a 
pied a terete when we come to town. To-dav vv are "oil 
to Eastbourne agmn. Garry off Harry, who' is done up 
from too zealous Hospital work. However, it is nothin" 
serious. 

The following is in reply to a request that he 

would TOte a letter, as he describes it" e,Is.ewhe.re, 

, “about the wife’s sister busiiiess~for t,hp ctdificalioij ' ' 
of the peers.” 

3 Jl5\ IKGTO.^^’ CrAllDf'A’S, KasTBOIIENK, 
March 1C, 

^ fin ‘'downright m 

nght and justice what I am moved to do mnv that 1 
hai-e a pemonal interest in the mail, or of tJm dircctesi 
fand; and I rather expect that will be thrown in' mV 
teeth if my name is at the bottom of auytlum. 1 write " 

On the other hand, I loathe anonymity. However wc 
can take time to consider that point. 

letter, if yon will supply me with the maicriaH vLidi 
inll enable me to be thoroughly posted up in tlie ' 

could not stay over yesterday— it was very fine— Ever 
youm very faithfully, HuxTb? 




BEOEA^JBD WM’S SISTER BILL 


The letter in question is as follows ; — 

April 30, 1889. 

Dear Loe:d Hartington — I am. assured by tbose who 
kucm^ more about the political world than I doj that if 
Lord Salisbuiy would hold his hand and let his party do 
as they like aliout the D.W.S. Bill w^hich is to come on 
next A?eek, it. would pass. Considering the irritation 
against the bishops and a certain portion of the lay peers 
among a number of people who have the means of making 
themselves heard and felt, which is kept up and aggra- 
vated, as time goes on, by the action of the Upper House 
ill repeatedly snubhing the Lower, about this question, I 
should have thought it (from a Conservative ’^point of 
view) good pol icy to heal the sore. 

The talk oi; Class v. Mass is generally mere clap-trap ; 
but, in this case, there is really no doubt tliat a fraction 
of the Classes stands in the way of the fulfilment of a 
very reasonaBlIe demand on the part of the Masses. 

A clear-headed man like Lord Salisbury ivonld surely 
see tills if it wer^ properly pressed on his attention. 

I do not presume to say whether it is practicable or 
convenient for the Leader of the Liberal Unionist party 
to take any steps in this direction ; and I should hardly 
have ventured to ask you to take this suggestion into 
consideration if the interest I have always taken in the 
D.W.S. Bill bad not recently been quickened by the 
marriage of one of my daughters as a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister. — I am, etc. 


Meantime the efTcct of Eastbaiirne, •which Sir 
John Donnelly had induced him to try, was indeed 
wonderful. He -foimd in it the place he had so long 
been looking for. References to his health read very 
differently from those of tDrevious years. He walked 
up Beachy Head regularly without suffering from 
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any heart symptoms. And though IJeaehy Heail 
was not the same thing as the Alps, it made a very 
efficient substitute for a while, and it was not till 
April that the need of change began to make itself 
felt. And so he made up bis mind to li.ston no more 
to the eager friends who wished him to pitch his tent 
near them at either end of Surrey, but to settle down 
at Eastbourne, and, by preference, to build a bon.se 
of the size and on the spot that suited himself, rather 
than to take any existing house lower down in the 
toTO. He must have been a trifle, irritated by un- 
solicited advice when he wrote the following : 

It is very odd that people won’t give one credit for 
common sense. "We. have tried one winter ^hcre. and if 
we tried another we should be juf-t a.s much dfuendent 
upon the experience of longer re-ridents as ever we wcto 
H owever, as I told X. I was going to .settJe niattere to- 
morrow,_ there won’t be any ojportnnilv f.r dii-cnssinf- 
that topic when he comes. If we had taken ’iV.’- hon«i' 
somebody would have immedialely told ,i.< tha(, we liad’ 
chosen tlie <lampest site in winter ami the Mulliest in 
summer, and where, moiwer, tlie .sewage lias to be 

pumped up into the main drain. 

He finally decided upon a site on the high ground 
near Beachy Head, a little way back from ibe .sea 
front, at the corner of the .Stuveley and Buxton 
Ivoads, with a guarantee from the Dnivo of Dotob- 
shires agent that no house should be built at the 
contiguous end of the adjoining plot of land in the 
Buxton Eoad, a plot which he himself afterwards 
ought. The principal rooms were planned for the 
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back of tlii, .house, looking, S.W, over open^ gardens 
to the long line of downs which culminate in Beachy 
Head, but Mtli due provision against southerly gales 
and excess pf sunshine. 

On May 29 the builder’s contract was accepted, 
and for the jrest of the year the progress of the house, 
which was designed by his son-in-law, F. W. Waller, 
afforded a cpnstant interest. 

Meantinte, with the improvement in his general 
health, the |j old appetite for work returned with in- 
creased and j unwonted zest. For the first thne in his 
life he dech|res that he enjoyed the process of writing. 
As he wrotj^ somewhat later to his newly married 
daughter fe’|m Eastbourne, where he had gone again 
very weary | the day after her wedding: ‘‘Luckily 
the bishops |ind clergy won’t let me alone, so I have 
been able |o ^keep myself pretty well amused in 
replying.” The work which came to him so easily 
and pleasiir|,bly was the defence of his attitude of 
agnosticism against the onslaught made upon it at 
the previouji^ Church Congress by Dr. Wace, the 
Principal of King’s College, London, and followed up 
hy the Nineteenth the pen of 

Mr. Frederi| Harrison and Mr. Laing, the effect of 
which upon! him he describes to Mr. Knowles on 
December 30, 1888 : — 


I have been stirred up to the boiling pitch by Wace, 
Laing, and Harrison m re xignosticism, and I really can*t 
keep the lid down any longer. Are you minded to admit 
a goring article into the February Nineteenth I 



Tile first article, “Agnosticism,"’ anneired in th( 
February number of the mnetccnth 'Cei,hm> Nc 
sooner was this finished than he began .-f fre«b idccc 
of work, “which,” he writes, “is all about miracles 
and will be rather amusing.” This, on the “ Value 
of Testimony to the Miraculous,” appeared in the 
following number of the Nwkuith Caiimy. It did 

not form part of the controversy on haud.'jhou'di it 

bore indirectly upon the first principles of agiiostici.sm. 
ihe question at issue, he urges, is not the pos-sibility 
miracles, but the evidence to their oceiirrence, and 
I from preconceptions or ignorance the evidence be 
worthless the historical reality of the facts attested 
vanishes. The cardinal point, then, “is completely, 

a. the author of Boheri Elmsu says, the value o 
testimony.” 
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As for his health, he adds 

I have amended wonderftillv in the 
sue weeks, and my doctor tells mo I am going to ho, coin- 
pletelj patched up — seams caiilki.hl, raid ma.d* r-aiworiln’ 
so the old hulk may make anothm- cnii.?c. " ’ 

We shall see. At any rate I Imve bean .■ilde and 
wiUmg to write lately, and that is more Ilian I can .«av 
for myself for the fimt threc-quanow of ihe year. 

... I was so pleased to see you were in troiiido about 
your house. Good for you to h.ave a taste of it for yourself. 

To this controversy he contributed four .nrtielos ; 
three directly in defence of Agnosticism, tiie fourth 
on the value of the underlying question of testimony 
to the miraculous, ^ 
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The , Mai ch iiimber also ■ contained replies from 
Dr. Wace ai d Bishop Magee on the , main question, 
and an article by Mrs. Humphry Ward on a kindred 
subject to his own, ^'The New Eeforniation.” Of 
these he wri'ies on February 27 : — 

The Bishcp and Wace are liammering away in the 
Nineteenth. ’^Irs. Ward’s article very good, and practically 
an answer to |Wace. Won’t I stir them up by and by. 

And a few days later :■ — ■ ' 

Mrs. Ward's service consists in her very clear and clever 
exposition of critical results and methods. ^ 

3 Jevington Gakdens, Eastbourne, 
m 29, 1889. 

My deap» JCnowles — I have just been delighted with 
Mrs. Ward’s, article. She has swept avray the greater 
part of Wac(;S sophistries as a dexterous and strong- 
wristed hoiise^iaid sweeps away cobwebs with her broom, 
and saved a Icit of time. 

What in the world does the Bishop mean by saying 
that I have lalled Christianity ‘‘sorry stuif” (p. 370)? 
To my knowd(|dge I never so much as thought any tiling 
of the kind, l|t alone saying it. 

I shall chailenge him very sharply about this, and if, 
as I believe, he has no justification for his statement, iny 
opinion of him will be very considerably lowered. 

Wace has given me a lovely opening by his profession 
of belief in the devils going into the swine. I rather 
hoped I should get this out of him. 

I find people are ’watching the game with great interest, 
and if it should be possible for me to give a little shove 
to the “New Reformation,” I shall think the fag end of 
my life well spent. 

After all, the reproach made to the English people 
that “ they care for nothing but religion and politics ” is 
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rather to their credit. In the lo„« the.-e, me tlie 

two things that onght to interest a mmi imn: than ,anv 
others. ‘“' 

I liave been much bothered with e.m-nciie imr-h- i ,h 

Snowing hard! They li.are had more mu,w within 
the last month than they have known for ten years hen' 

, , —Ever yoiirs iaitMiilljj ' *3^^ ITrxLFY 

He set to work immediately, and ivithin ten days 
despatched Ms second contribution, “Agnosticism, 
a Eejoi)?der,” which appeared in tlic ApHI number 
of the Nineteenth Centurif. 

On March 3 he writes : — 

and. have prettv 

nell finished m the rough .another article for KnivS 
whose mouth is wide oi)en for it. ^ 

And on the 9th : — 

I sent off another article to rCnowl.v la^i, ni-ht. , 
regular facer tor the clericals. Y,.u cnfl, linnlc how I 
enjoy wntmg now for the first time in ni\- iilb. 

He writes at greater length to Mr. Knowlo.s ; 

3 JeVIKGTON (IaktiKNS, TCASTiinwllKK 
Mnrfh 30, ISS'i. ’ 

^''‘>’^“®-Theru’s a Divinity that slmne- 
lMs"S rough-hew them h<,w J Jni 

This time I went and bought tLe strongest io be Ivi/ 

aftenULl then°I 

so i Peterborough nohow. However 

so fer as the weakness of the flesh would permit me to 
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sniitiiig Mm and his brother Amalekitej I 
turn the tide of battle to matters of more 


abstain, from 
have tried to |' 
iiiiportaiice.. 

The pith df my article is the proposition that Christ 
was not a Ghinstian. I have not ventured to state my 
thesis exactly in that form — fearing the Editor — but, in 
a mild and ])roper way, I flatter ♦ myself I have demon- 
strated it Beally, when I come to tMnk of the claims 
made by orthodox Cliristianity on the one hand, and of 
the total absence of foundation for them on the other, I 
find it hard to abstain from using a phrase which shocked 
me very mnsh when Strauss first applied it to the 
Besiirrection, “ Welthistorischer Humbug!’ 

I don’t think I have ever seen the portrait you speak 
of, I remember the artist— -a clever fellow, whose name, 
of course, I forget — but I do not think I saw his finished 
work. Some of these days I will ask to see it. 

and bolted 

day. I am sorry to say I could not get my 
wife to come tith me. If she does not knock iip I shall 
be pleasantly sufprised. The young couple are flourish- 
ing ill Paris. I like what I have seen of liini very much. 

What is the “ Cloister scheme” Eecoliect how far 
away I am from tlie world, the flesh and the d . 

Are you and Mrs. Knowles going to imitate the example 
of Eginhard and Emma ? What good pictures you will 
have in yonr monastery church ! — ^Ever yonrs very faith- 
fully, T. H. Huxley. 

And again, a few days later ; — 

3 Jevington Gardens, EASTBOtrEUP^ 
J/arcA 16, 1889. 

My dear Knowles — I am sending my proof back to 
Spottiswoode’s. I did not think the MS. would make so 

^ It referred to a plan for using the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey to recei-ve the monuments of distinguished men, so as to 
avoid the necessity of enlarging the Abbey itself. 


I was prettfy well finished after the wedding, c 
here the nexl; 


liu 


Tii' “ «» p»-. 

lou have a reader in your jjrinterV otShi ivli,, tm,r: 1 
mo vith jokes. Last, time he ^ s 

spoke of the pigs as unwilling “ pru-ici'.s of ihe devH. 
Hito«poiW And this time,;h.-n I wri i 1 ,1. t 
the Lord’s Prayer, say “current forniida,” lie^’lias'^it 
“cantagforinnla.’’ If only Peterborough llad got hold 
a proof.' ‘ ^ overlooking anything in 

S’sT rr 

ortW nlLpty ctupS 

yours very faitlifully, rj^ IlVxLii' 

After the article came out l.o wrote ugairi to Mr 

Ivnowles:--- 

MARLBonounH r'r..\rK X. W 

.Jpil 14 , 18 -$ 9 . * ’* 

Mt dear KhOWLES 1 am mn„r, r . 

J::;,tfti;;nS "f'T 

'-'■W.' toKlm; 

I ^tni glad you are goiutr to lei; \r'ir*. 

“t-rn” ^ uaa* iiare aufithtT 

- 

Co “tf.S i co.» or 

well-behaved blasphe.ner.i T I [ £ .: 

object. ^ '‘ifiiiuiig my 

Namtecnth Century showed that "otiii^'nn tbe 

honestlyexpressed.”—Sy»jej^ April 14" was trni; Aviicu it w.as 
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tMnk tliat whatever Wace may say, it may be best to get 
out of the region of , controversy as far as possible and 
haniiiier ni two Mg nails-~(i) that the Demonology of 
Ghristiaiiity shows that its ionnders knew no more about 
the spiritual v^orld than anj^body else, and (2) that 
Newman’s doctrine of ‘^Development” is true to, an 
extent ot which the Cardinal did not dream, 

I have been reading some of his works lately, and I 
understand now why Kingsley accused him of growiim 
dishonesty. ' » » 

After an hour or two of him I began to lose sight of 
the distinction between truth and falsehood. — Ever yours, 

T. H. IJUXLEY. . 

If you are at home any day next week I will look in 
for a chat 

The con^troversy was completed by a third article, 
“Agnosticism and Christianity,” in the June number 
of the Oc^ituTy. There was a humorous 

aspect of this article which tickled his fancy im- 
mensely, for he drove home his previous arguments 
by means of a.n authority whom his adversaries could 
not neglect, though he was the last man they could 
have expected to see brought up against them in this 
connection — Cardinal Newman. There is no better 
evidence for ancient than for modern miracles, he 
says in effect ■ let us therefore accept the teachings 
of the Church which maintains a continuous tradition 
on the subject. But there is a very different con- 
clusion to be drawn from the same premises; all 
may be regarded as equally doubtful, and so he 
writes on May 30 to Sir J. Hooker - 
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By tlie way, I want you to oiijny niy wiii^l-up with 
Face in this month's N'htcfrinth in the rt'.nliisn' at nuieh 
as I have in the writing. IiV as lull of m an 

egg is Ml of meat, and my satis fkeiitm in iiiahing 
Newman my accomplice lias heeii unuUiraf.Ie, Tli;d 
man is the slipperiest sophist I Ijave t^vcr no^l, with, 
Kingsley was entirely right about Irim. 

Now for peace and quietness till after the next 
Church Congress ! 

Three other letters to Mr. Knowles refer to this 
article. 



^ a AViAiMUlOIIOUGH i'LACEj A.W., 

3Imf 4, IS 89. . 

My dear Knowles— I am at tlie end ol' inv London 
tether, and we go to Eastbourne (3 Jevington Gardens 
again) on Monday. 

I haye been working hard to finish luy paper, and 
shall send it to you before I go. 

_I am astonished at its meekness. Boipg reviled I 
revile not; not an exception, I believe, can bi*. taken to 
the woidiug of one of the venomous ]iar,agr.'i]ihs in which 
the paper abounds. And I jiereeivc iht "truth of a ,,ro- 
found retleotiou I have often made, that reviling is often 
morally superior to not reviling. 

I give up Peterhorongh. His “ Expkn.aihm " is 
neither straightforward, nor eourteou.s, nor prudent. Of 
which last laot, it may be, he will he convinced when h- 
reads my acknowledgment of his favotns, which U .soft’ 
not with the softness of the an.swer ivhicli turneth ;iwav 
wrath, but with that of the pillow which .smothered 
JJesaemona. — Kver yours very faitlifully. 

" T. H. Huxley. 





CONTROVERSY WITH BISHOP MAGEE 


4 Maelboeoubh Peace, N.W 
6, 1889. ■’ 

My DEAR Knowles— If l m not gone to tie 
Academy dinner I might have kept my pfomise ab^ut 
sending you my paper to-day. I indulged in nT<itro 
nomic indiscretions, and came away after H.R.H.’s £ 0 ^ 
but I was de^ beat all yesterday, nevertheless. ^ 
e are off to Eastbourne, and I will spud the MS 
from there ; there is very little to do. 

Such a waste ! I ghaU have to omit a paragraph that 
was really a masterpiece. P-^i-^oiapn tliat 

ti, I come upon in one of the sooms but 

e Bishop we shook hands, he asked whether that 

I botli. Then we spoke oui- nunds pretty plainly ■ and 
then we agreed to bury the hatchet.^ ^ ^ ’ 

So yester,^ay I tore up the paragraph. It was so 


3 Jevington Gardens, Eastbouene 
May 22, 1S89. 

My dear Knowles— I sent back my proof last 

Monday morning next, having a lot of things to do. So 
j ou may as weU let me see a revise of the whole. Did 
you not say to me, “sitting by a sea-coal fire” (I sav 
nothing about a “parcel gilt goblet”), that this screed 
was to be the “last word”? I don’t mind how Ion it 
goes on so long as I have the last woid. But you nhist 
expect nothing from me for the next three or four months. 
— abroad, not later than the 8th June, and 
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among tlie everlasting '.liills, a Rco foj* ^ajiir eoiUr'oversies 1 
Wace’s paper sHall be waste paper for me, OIi ! Tliis k 
a ‘‘goalv” wliidi Peterborongli would not iindcrstaniL 

I think you are- right about the A\hic and water 
business —I had iny doubts— but it was too teiiipting. 
All the teetotallers would have been on my sidce 
' There is no more eiirious example of the iniliioiice of 
education than the respect with which this poor bit of 
conjuring, is regarded. Your genuine pietist 'ivoiild find 
a mystical sense in 'thimblerig. ..I trust you have properly 
enjoyed the extracts from. Kewmaii. That a man of his 
intellect should be brought down to the ntteriiiice of such 
drivel- — by Papistry, .is one of the strongest of arguments 
against that damnable perver ter of man 'kind. I knovrof. 
— Ever yours very taithfully, 

' T. .11. Hitxley* 

Shortly afterwards, he received a_ long and 
rambling letter in connection Yvitli this subject 
Referring to the passage in the fir^t ^7irtir]e, “the 
apostolic injunction to ‘suffer fools gladh' ' sliould be 
the rule of life of a true agnostic,^' the ’wiitei* began 
by begging him “to ‘suffer gladly' one fool more,” 
and after several pages wound up with a vai*iation of 
the same phrase. It being impossilde to give any 
valid answer to his hypothetical i!U|uiricH, Huxley 
could not resist the temptation t<» take the opmnng 
thus offered him, and replied : — 

Sir — I beg leave to acknowledge your Luier. I have 
complied with the request preferred in its opening 
para.grapli.— Faithfully yours, T. H. Huxley. 

The following letter also arises out of this contro- 
versy : — 
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Its occasion (writes Mr. Taylor) was one 'wMch I liacl 
■written, on seeing an article in -which he referred to ,tlie 
Persian sect, of the Thibis. I. had read with muck interest 
the account of it in Count Gobineau’s book, and was much 
struck with the points of likeness to the foundation of 
Christianity, and the contrast hetw^een the subsequent 
history of the two ; I asked myself how', given the points 
of similarity, to account for the contrast ; is it due to 
the Bivine within the one, or the human surroundings? 
This question I put to Professor Huxley, with many 
apologies for intruding on his leisure, and a special 
request that he would not suffer himself to be further 
troubled by any reply. ^ 


. To Mr. Egbert Taylor 

* 

• 4 Mablboiiough Place, K.W., 

June 3, 18S9. 

Sib — 111 fcoking through a mass of piapers, before I 
Leave England for some months among the mountains in 
search of health, I have come upon your letter of 7tli 
March. As a rule I find that out of the innumerable 
letters addressed to me, the only ones I wish to answer 
are those the writers of which are considerate enough to 
ask that they may I’eceive no reply, and yours is no 
exception. 

The question you put is very much to the purpose : 
a proper and full answer would take up many pages ; 
luit it will suffice to furnish the heads to be filled up by 
3 mir own knowledge. 

1. The Church founded by Jesus has not made its 

way; has not permeated the world — ^but become 

extinct in the country of its birth— as Hazarenism and 
Ebioiiism. ■ : 

2. The Church that did make its way and coalesced 
with the -State in, the 4tli century ' had' no more to do 
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with the Church founded by Je.siis than Ultramoiitanism 
hM with Quakerism. It is Alejcandrian Judaism and 
Neoplatonistic mystagogy, and as rnneli of ihe old idolatry 
and demonology as could bo got in under new or . .Id names 
3. Paul has said that the Law was fcboolmaster to 
Christ with more truth than he knew. Throughout 
the Empire the synagogues had their cloud of Gentile 
hangers-ou— those who “feared God ’’—and who were 
fuUy prepared to accept a Christianity which was luereL 
an expurgated Judaism and the belief in Jesus as the 


4. The Christian “Sodahtia” were not merely religious 

bodies, bat friendly societies, burial societies, aiid guilds 
They hung together for all purposes— the mob hated 
them as it now hates the Jews in Eastern Eurone 
because they were more frugal, more industrious, and 

lived better lives tban tbeir neigbbours, wiiife tliey stuck 
together like Scotchmen. 

^ 

f are so— what, hSs the success 

of Chratmity to do with the truth or falsehood of the 
Story of Jesus ? — I am, yoiu*s very iaithfiilly, 

'T. li IIuiM-Y. 

The following letter was written in reply to one 

from Mr. Clodd on the first of the articles in this 
controversy. This article, it must bo romembere.l 
not only replied to Dr. Wace’s attack, but at the 
same time bantered Mr. Frederic Harrison’s preten- 
sions on behalf of Positivism at the expense alike 
of Christianity and Agnosticism. 

3 Jevinotok Gabbexs, Easteouenp 
i’cJv 19, 1889. 

CnoDD— I am very much obliged to 
you for your cheery and appreciative letter. If I do not 
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empty all Harrisoifs vials of wrath I shall he astonished ! 
■But of all the sickening humbugs in the world, the sham 
pietism of the Positivists is to me the most offensive. 

I have long been wanting to say my say about these 
questions, but my hands were too ML This time last 
year I was so ill that I thought to myself, with Hamlet, 
“the rest is silenca” But my wiry constitution has 
unexpectedly w^eathered the storm, and I have every 
reason to believe that with renunciation of the devil 
and all his works (i.e. public speaking, dining and being 
dined, etc.) my faculties may be unimpaired for a good 
spell yet. And whether my lease is long or short, I 
mean to devote them to the work I began in the paper 
on the Evolution of Theology. 

You lyill see in the next Nineteenth a paper on the 
Evidence of Miracles, which I think will be to your 
mind. 

Hutton Is beginning to drivel.^ There really is no 
other word #or it. — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 

m 

m 

To THE Same 

4 Maelboeough Place, 
April 15, 1S89. 

My dear Mr. Olodd — The adventurous Mr. C. 
wrote to me some time ago. I expressed my regret that 
I could do nothing for the evolution of tent-pegs. What 
wonderful people there are in the world ! 

Many thanks for calling my attention to “ Antiqua 
Mater.” I will look it up. I have such a rooted 

^ This refers to an article in the on “Professor 

Huxley and Agnosticism,” Feb. 9, 1889, which suggests, with 
regard to demoniac possession, that the old doctrine of one spirit 
driving out another is as good as any new explanation, and 
fortifies this conclusion by a reference to the phenomena of 
hypnotism. 
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, objeotiojj to retuniing books, that I never borrow one 
or allow anybody to lend me one if I can help it. 

I bear that Waoe is to have another innings, and I 
am very glad of it, as it 'will give me the ojip’orf.anit)- 
ol putting the case once more as a oonuected aiga:neni,. 

It is Baur’s great merit to have seen that the key 
to the problem of Christianity lies in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. ^ Ifo doubt he and his followers rather over- 
aid the thing, but that is always the way with those who 
take up a new idea. 

I have had for some time the notion of dealing with 
the “Tlu-ee great myths”—!. Creation; 2. "^Fall • 
a Deluge ; but I suspect I am getting to the end of mv 
tether jihysically, and shall have to start for the 
Engadine in aiiotlier naoiitli's time. 

Many thanks for yonr congratulations about my 
daughter’s marriage. No two people could be better 
suited for one another, and there is a oliai-ming little 

p'and -daughter of the &st marriage to be -care. 1 for 

Ever yours very faithfully, ' T. H. Hdxiet.' 

One more piece of writing dates from this time. 
He writes to his wife on March 2 

A man who is bringing out a series of riocfraits of 
celrirnties, with a sketch of their career attached, has 
bothered me out of my life for Kornething to go with 
my portrait, and to escape the aboniinable had tfinte of 
some of the notices, I have done that 1 shall show it 
you before it goes back to Engei in p.T*oo£ 

This sketch of his life is the brief autobiography 
which is printed at the beginning of vol. i. of the 
Corded Essays. He was often pressed, both by 
friends and by strangers, to give them some more 
autobiography; but moved either by dislike of any 
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approach' lo egotism, or 'by the knowledge that if 
biography is liable to give a false impression, autobio- 
graphy may leave one still more false, he constantly 
refused to do so, especially so long as he had capacity 
for useful work. I found, however, among his papers, 
an entirely different sketch of his early life, half-a- 
dozen sheets describing the time he spent in the 
East end, with an almost Carlylean sense of the 
horrible disproportions of life. I cannot tell whether 
this "was a first draft for the present autobiography, 
or the beginnings of a larger undertaking. ^ 

Several letters of miscellaneous interest were 
written before the move to the Engadine took place. 
They touch on such points as the excessive growth 
of scientific clul)s, the use of alcohol for brain workers, 
advice to one who was not likely to ‘‘sutler fools 
gladly” about* applying for the assistant secretary- 
ship of the British Association, and the question of 
the efiects of the destruction of immature fish, 
besides personal matters. 

3 Jbving'I’on Gatidens, Eastbotjene, 
March 22, 1889. 

My dear Hooker — I siij^pose the question of amalga- 
mation with the Eoyal is to he discussed at the Pliil. 
Club. The sooner something of the kind takes place 
the better. There is really no raison d^etre left for the 
Phil. Club, and considering the hard work of scientific 
men in these days, clubs are like hypotheses, not to be 
multiplied beyond necessity. — Ever. yours, 

T. H. Huxley. 
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My DEAR Hooker 


, . The only sdcnce io u-Iiioh X 

nns contribated, so f;ir as I know, is the soionce f)f si.];-, 
advertisement ; and of that he is a waster. 

When you and I were youngsters, we tlioudit it the 
great thing to exorcise the aristocratic liuukeyisin whidi 
reigned in the HS. — the danger now is tliat of the entry 
ot seven devils worse than the first, in the sliape of rich 
engineers, chemical traders, and “experts” iwho have sold 
their souls for a good price), and who find it helps them 
to aiipear^to the public as if they were men of .science. 

It the Phil Club had kept pure, it niiulit have acted 
as a check upon the intrusion of the mere trading element, 
hut there seems to he no reason now against Jack and 
lorn and Harry getting in, and the thing has become 
an imposture. 

So I go with you for extinction, before we begin to 
drag m the mud. ° 

_ I wish I could take some more activt part in what 
is going on. I am anxious about tlie Socieiv nlto-fctber 
But though I am wonderfully well so long as I li^ like 
a hermit, and get out into tlic air of tlie D,n«,s, eiUier 
London, or bother, and still more both cowl/mcd, intimate 
lespecttiilly but firmly, that my iiiurgiii is of the narrowed 
—Ever yours, m „ ’ 
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sciilptiire is ? 


but; there. aij’C mysteries.- of godliness and mysteries' of - 
' inifiuity. 

, . Have youl been to see the sculptures in the Louvre?- 
dear iiiej I forgot the Louvre’s fate. I wonder where the 


I used to think it the best tiling in the 


way of art in Paris. There was a youthful Bacchus who 
was the main support of my thesis as to the greater 
beauty of the male figure ! 

Probably 1 had better conclude. 


To Mr. E. T. Colling-s (of Bolton) 


4 Maelbokough Place, 
April 9, 1889. 

Bear Sii| — I understand that you ask me what I 
think about alcohol as a stimulant to the brain in 
mental work ” ? 

Speaking ® for myself (and perhaps I may add for 
pemons of niy temperament), I can say, without hesitation, 
that I would juj?fc as soon take a dose of arsenic as I. 
would of alcohol, under sucli circumstances. Indeed on 
the whole, . I should think the arsenic safer, less likely 
to lead to physical and moral degradation. It would 
be better to die outright than to be alcoholised before 
death. 

If a man cannot do brain work without stimulants 
of any kind, lie had better turn to hand work — it is 
an indication on Nature’s part that she did not mean 
him to be a liead worker. 

Tlie circunistances of my life have led me to experience 
all sorts of conditions in regard to alcohol, from total 
abstinence to nearly the other end of the scale, and my 
clear conviction is the less the better, though I by no 
means feel caPed upon to forgo the comforting and 
cheering effect of a little. 
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wliip up a tired or sliiggisli brain. Indeed, for me there 
is no working time so good as between biv-’ki'ist and. 
iiuicli, when there is not a trace of alcoliol in iny coni- 
positioD, 

4 3fA.nLr;njn)rt;ii PLArn, 

May 6, ISiSAi . 

My dear Hooker — I ineant to liave turned up at tdie 
X oil Thursday, but I avus unwell and, nioivovei*, worried 
and bothered about Collier’s illness at Y4?riice, a!rl await- 
ing [answer to] telegram I sent there, lie. has centriv(?d 
to get scarlatina, but I hope lie will get sate llirougli it, 
as he seems to be going on well. ITe, were getting ready 
to go out until we were reassured on that point 

I thcfiight I would go to tlie Academy dinner on 
Saturday, and that if I did not eat and drink and came 
away early, I might venture. 

It was pleasant enough to have a glimpse of the world, 
the flesh (on the walls, nude!), and the (leva (there were 
several Bishops), hut oli, dear ! how done I Afas yoftterday. 

However, we are off to Eastbourne tfi-dav, and I liope 
to wnsh three weeks’ London out of rjn*r bcuore Jong. I 
think we shall go to Maloja again early in J une. — E^*er 
yours, T. H. Hokley. 

Capital portrait in the .New Gallery, wiunv. 1 looked 
in for a epiarter of an hour on Satnrdny---only you never 
were quite so fat in the cheeks, and i don’t believe you 
have got such a splendid fur-coat ! 


3 Jevingtok Gardens, .EAKrnur rke, 

3rmj 22, 18Sa 

... As to the Assistant Secretaryship of the British 
Association, I have turned it over a great deal in luy 
mind since your letter reached me, and I really cannot 
convince myself that you would suit it or it would suit 
you. I hare not heard who are candidates or anything 
about it, and I am not going to take any part in the 
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election. But looking at the thing solely from the point 
of view of four interests, I should strongly advise you 
against taking it, even if it were offered. 

My pet aphorism “ suffer fools gladly” should be the 
guide of the Assistant Secretary, who, daring the fortnight 
of his activity, has more little vanities and rivalries to 
smooth over and conciliate than other people meet with 
in a lifetime. Now you do not “suffer fools gladly”; 
on the cont [•ary, you “ gladly make fools suffer.” I do 
not say yoi are wrong— No tu quoque'^ — ^but that is 
where the djlnger of the explosion lies — not in regard to 
the larger bipiiess of the Association. 

The risk Ls great and the £300 a year is not worth it. 
Foster knows all about the place; ask Mm if I am not 
right. ■ ' 

Many thanks for the suggestion about S^irula. But 
the matter is in a state in which no one can be of any 
use but myself. At present I am at the end of my tether 
and I mean to be off to the Engadine a fortnight hence— 
most likely ipt to return before October. 

Not evenrth«i sweet voice of will lure me from 

my retirement. The Academy dinner knocked me up for 
three days, though I drank no wine, ate very little, and 
vanished after the Prince of WaW speech. The truth 
is I have very little margin of strength to go upon even 
now, though I am marvellously better than I was. 

I am very glad that you see the importance of doing 
Vjattle with the clericals. I am astounded at the narrow- 
ness of view of many of our colleagues on this point. 
They shut their eyes to the obstacles which clericalism 
raises in every direction against scientific ways of thinking, 
which are even more important than scientific discoveries. 

I desire that the next generation may he less fettered 


^ Cf. p. 114. But for due cause he coukl suffer them “with a 
difference ” ; of a certain caller he writes ; “ What an effusive bore 
he is ! ]3ut I believe he was very kind to poor Clifford, and 
restrained my unregenerate impatience of that kind of creature,’^ 
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by tLe gross and stupid superstitions of ort hot kixy than 
mine has been. And I shall ho well satisliftil if I can 
succeed to however small an c.xtcnt in bringing abinit fliat 
result. — I am, youiB very faitlii'ully, 

T. H. Huxley. 


4 MAEiiiOEorcir Plaue, 
May 25, J8S9. 

My dear Laskesctr— I cannot attend tlw Council 
meeting on the 29th. I have a meeting of llie 'IVnstees 
of the British Museum to-day, and to be examimal by a 
Committee on Monday, and as the sudden heal half kills 
me I shall be fit for nothing but to slink off to Eastbourne 
again. 

However, I do hope the Council will be very careful 
what they say or do about the immature fish question. 
Ihe thing has been discussed over and over again ad 
natmam, and I doubt if there is anything to be added to 
the evidence in the blue-books. ' " ' 

The idee fm of the British public, fishermen, M.P.’s 
and ignorant persons generally is that '.df small fish, if 
you do not catch them, grow up into big fish. They (in- 
notbe got to understand that the wholesale destruction of 
the immature is the necessary part of the mmeral order 
of things, from codfish to men. 

You seem to have some very inlcriteling things to talk 
about at the Boyal Institution. 

Do you see any chance of ednoaii ng (,Im white eorpusoles 
of the human race to destroy the t,h(;oh.gical leicteria 
which are bred in parsons? — Ever youns very faitlil'nlly, 

T. H. Huxley. 

8 Jevinoton Gabdens, E.4.STB0TONE, 
Slay 19, 1889. 

My dear Doltjblly — The Vice-President’s letter has 
brought home to me one thing very clearly, and that is, 
that I had no business to sign the Keport. Of coui’se he 
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has a right to hold me responsible for a document to 
which my iikiie is attached, and I should look more like 
a fool than J ever wish to do, if I had to tell him. that I 
had taken the thing entirely on trust I have always 
objected to the sleeping partnership in the Examination ; 
and unless it can be made quite clear that I am nothing 
hut a “ conjsiiltiiig doctor,” I really must get out of it 
entirely. 

Of course I cannot say whether the Report is justified 
by the facts or not, when I do not know anything about 
them. But from my experience of what the state of 
things used to be, I should say that it is, in all prob- 
ability', fair. • 

The faiil :s mentioned are exactly those which always 
have made their appearance, and I expect always will do 
so, and I do not see why the attention of the teachers 
should not «is constantly be directed to them. You talk 
of Eton. Well, the reports of the Examiners to the 
governing body, year after year, bad the same unpleasing 
monotony, J do not believe that there is any educa- 
tional body, from the Universities downwards, which 
would come out much better, if the Examiners’ reports 
were published and if they did their duty. 

I am unable to see my way (and I suppose you are) 
to any better method of State encouragement of science 
teaching than payment by results. The great and 
manifest evil of that system, however, is the steady 
pressure which it exerts in the develo^mient of eveiy 
description of sham teaching. And the only check upon 
this kind of swindling the public seems to me to lie in 
the hands of the Examiners. I told Mr. Forster so, ages 
ago, 'when he talked to me about the gradual increase of 
the expenditure, and I have been confirmed in my 
opinion by all subsequent experience. What the people 
who read the reports may say, I should not care one 2d. 
d — if I had to administer the thing. 

Nine out of ten of them are incompetent to form any 
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opinion on an educational subject ; and as a mere matter 
of policy, I should, in dealing with them, l>e only too 
glad to be able to make it dear that some of t'iie defects 
and shortcomings inherent in this (as in all systems) had 
been disguised, and that even the most ttaetioiis of 
Examiners had said their say without let or hindrance. 

It is the nature of the system which seems to me to 
demand as a corrective incessant and severe watchf illness 
on the part of the Examiners, and I see no harm if they 
a little overdo the thing in this direction, for every sham 
they let through is an encouragement to other shams and 
pot-teaching in general 

And if the “great heart” of the people and its thick 
head can’t he got to appreciate honesty, why the sooner 
we shut up the better. Ireland may be for the Irish, 
but science teaching is not for the sake of science teaeheiu 
—Ever yours, T. Hr Huxley. * 



CHAPTEE VI 


1889-90 

Fkom the middle of June to the middle of September, 
Huxley was in Switzerland, first at Monte Generoso, 
then, when the weather became more settled, at the 
Maloja. Here, as his letters show, he “rejuvenated” 
to such an Extent that Sir Henry Thompson, who was 
at the Maloja,, ^scofled at the idea of his ever having 
had dilated hemt. 

Monte Generoso, Tessin, Suisse, 
JuAXQ 1889. 

Mt dear Hooker I am quite agreed with the pro- 
posed armigements for the ir, and hope I shah show better 

in the register of attendance next session. 

When I am ^Btriding about the hills here I really fbel 
as^ it my invaliilisni were a mere piece of malingering. 
When I am well I can walk up hill and down dale as 
well as I did twenty years ago. But my margin is 
aboininabi}' narrow, and I am at the mercy of liver and 
lights. Sitting up for long and dining are questions of 
margin. 

I do not know if yon have been here. We are close 
on 4000 feet up and look straight over the great plain of 
K Italy on the one side and to a great hemicycle of 
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moiintains, Monte Eosa among tlieiii, on the otlier. I do 
not know anything more beautiful in ita wa,y. But tho 
whole time we have been here tlje wivitlim* Ihiti Iseeji 
extraordinary. On the average, about two th,under.storiiis 
27er diem. I am sure that a good nieleorologist might 
study the place with advantage. The Imrometer has not 
varied three-twentieths of an inch the whole time, not- 
withstanding the storms. 

I hear the weather has been bad all over Switzerland, 
but it is not high and dry enough for me here, and we 
shall be off to the Maloja on Saturday next, and shall stay 
there till w’e return somewhere in September. Collier 
and Ethi^l will join ns there in August. He is none the 
worse for his scarlatina. 

“Aged Botanist?” marry come up !i I should like 
to know of a younger s|)ark. The iirst time I heard 
myself called “ the old gentleman ” was years ago when 
we were in South Devon. A half-drunlv^m Devonian 
had made himself very offensive, in the compartment in 
which my wife and I were travelling, mid got some 
“simple Saxon” from me, accompanied, I doubt not, by 
an awful scowl. “Ain’t the old gentleman in a rage,” 
says he. 

I am very glad to hear of Eeggie’s success, and my 
wife joins with me in congi’atulations. It is a comfort to 
see one’s shoots planted ont and taking root, though the 
idea that one’s cares and anxieties about them are dimin- 
ished, we find to be an illusion. 

I inclose cheque for rny contributions due and to come.^ 
If I go to Davy’s Locker before October, the lat.ter may 
go for consolation eliampagne ! — Ever yours affeclionately, 

T. ,H. Huxiiiv. . 

He writes from the Maloja on August 16 to Sir 

^ Sir J. Hooker jestingly congratulated him on taking up botany 
in his old age. For tlie x Club* 
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M. Foster, who bad been sitting on the Yaccination 
Commission:—:- 

I wonder how yoxi are prospering, whether you have 
vaccination or anti-vaccination on the brain ; or whether 
the gods have prospered you so far as to send you on a 
holiday, "^e have been here since the beginning of July 
Monte Genbroso proved lovely — ^but electrical. We had 
on the average three thunderstorms every two days. 
Bellagio as hot as the tropics, and we stayed only a 
day, and came on here — where, w^hatever else may happen, 
it is never too hot. The xveather has been good and I 
have profited immensely, and at present I do tiot know 
whether I have a heart or not. But I have to look very 
sharp after my liver. H. Thompson, who has been here 
with his son Herbert (clever fellow, by the way), treats 
the notion that I ever had a dilated heart with scorn ! 
Oh these dqgtofs ! they are worse than theologians. 

And ag4tti on August 31 : — 

I walked eigliteeii miles three or four days ago, and I 
think nothing of one or two thousand feet up ! I hope 
this state of things will last at the sea-level. 

I am alwtays glad to hear of and from you, hut I have 
not been iqle long enough to forget \Yhat being busy 
means, so ^on’t let your conscience worry you about 
answering niy letters. 

... X. is, I am afraid, mom or less of an ass. The 
opposition he and his friends have been making to the 
Technical Bill is quite unintelligible to me. Y. may be, 
and I rather think is, a knave, but he is no fool ; and if I 
mistake not he is minded to kick the ultra-radical stool 
down now that he has mounted by it. Make friends of that 
Mammon of unrighteousness and swamp the sentimentalists. 

... I despise your insinuations. All my friends here 
have been theological — Bishop, Chief Rabbi, and Catholic 
Professor. None of your Maybrick discussers. 

VOL. Ill K 
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On June 25 lie wrote to Professor Eay Laiikester, 
enclosing' a letter ' to be read at a meeting .called by 
the Lord Mayor, on July 1, to, hear statements, froin 
men of science with regard to the recent increa,se of 
rabies in this country, and the efficie.iic-y of the 
treatment discovered by M, Pasteur for the .pre- 
vention of hydrophobia. 

T quote the latter from the report in Ifaiwre foi 
July 4 : — 

Mohte Generoso, Tessih, .Suisse, 
25, 1SS9. 

My deae’ Laii^kestee — I enclose heremth a lettei 
for the Lord Mayor and a cheque for £5 as my subscrip- 
tion. I wish I could make the letter shorter, but it is 
pretty much “ pemmican ” already. Howefver, it does 
not much matter being read if it only gets into print. 

It is uncommonly good of the Lord Mayor to stand up 
for Science, in the teeth of the row the ah'ti- vivisection 
pack-— dogs and doggesses — are making. 

May his shadow never he less. 

We shall be off to the Maloja at tlie end of this week, 
if the weather mends. Thunderstorms here every day, 
and sometimes two or thi‘ee a day for tlie last ten days.— 
Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

MoHTE GeXEROSO, SWITZFJILAND, 
June 25, 18S9. 

My Lord Mayor — I greatly regret my inability to be 
present at the meeting which is to be held, under your 
Lordship’s auspices, in reference to .M. Pasteur and his 
Institute. The unremitting Jaboius of that eminent 
Frenchman during the last half-century have yielded 
rich harvests of new truths, and are models of exact and 
refined research. As such they deserve, and have received. 
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of 

are able to bestow. 4t it 
that these subtle and patient searchings out 
> of the infinitely little_of the swarmi^ life 
cieature that measures one-thousandth part of 
a giant—have also yielded results of siipreme 
ipoi anoe. The path of M. Pasteur’s investiga- 
wi ■ 1 gifts of vast monetary value to the 
the brewer, and the wine merchant. And 
PJ'°P®r and graceful act 

le?c it of trade and commerce 

lest centre to make some puhhc recognition of 

» services, even if there were nothing further 
^bout them. But there is much more to be 
“direct contributions to 
:Joe of^the causes of diseased states, and of the 
>raveiiting their recurrence, are not measurable 
■?p.^es, but by those of healthy life and 
suftermg to men. Medicine, surgery, and 
^e«ll been powerfuUy affected by M. Pasteur’s 
has culminated in his method of treating 
1 cannot conceive that any competently 
person can consider M. Pasteur’s lahom-s in 
rtii, without arriving at the conclusion that if 
ewned the praise and honour of his fellows, 
find It no less difficult to imagine that our 
’Utry should be other than ashamed to continue 
citizens to^ profit by the treatment freely 
Institute without contributing to its support. 

) the proposals which your Lordship sanctions 
[laUy inconceivable if it arose out of nothing 
jts of the case thus presented. But the 
thioh, as I see from the Enghsh papers, is 
is really for the most part nothing to do 
Pasteui-s merits or with the efficacy of his 
tr^tmg hydrophobia It proceeds partly 
■“itics of lazssca faire, who think it better to 
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rot and die tlian to be kept whole and lively ];)y State 
interference, partly from the blind opponents of properly 
conducted physiological expeiimentationj who prefer that 
men shotild suffer than rabbits or dogs, and ];>art]y 
those who for other but not less powerful inotives liate 
everything which contributes to prove the value of strii^tly 
scientific methods of enquiry in all those quesiions winch 
affect the welfare of society. I sincerely trust that the 
good sense of the meeting over which your Lordslii|> will 
preside will preserve it from being iniiueiiced by those 
unworthy antagonisms, and that tlie just and benevolent 
enterprise you have undertaken may have a hap 2 >y issue. 
— I am, my Lord Mayor, your obedient servant, 

Tb^MAS K IIuXIiEY., 

■ Hotel Kuesaal, Maloja, Haute Exgadine, 
July 8, 1839. - 

My DEAB Laxkester — Many thanks iVr your letter. 
X WTis rather anxious as to the result of the meeting, 
knowing the malice and subtlety of t]’‘.e Philistines, but 
as it tinned out they were efihctiially snubbed. I w-aa 
glad to see your allusion to Coleridge’s impertinences. 
It will teach Mm to think twice before he abuses his 
position again. I do not understand Stead’s position in 
the Pall MalL He snarls but does not bite. 

I am glad that the audience (I judge frtuu the Time$ 
report) seemed to take the points of my let! or, and live 
in hope that when 3. see last wwek’s Spedator 1 sliail find 
Hutton frantic. 

This morning a letter marked Iinmoilate'*’ reached 
me from Bourne, date July 3. I am afraid he does not 
read the papers or he would have knowm it was of no 
use to appeal to me in an emergency. I am writing to 
him. — Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

On his return to England, ho^vever, a fortnight of 
London, interrupted though it w^as by a brief visit to 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward at the delightful old 
Great Hampden, was as much as he could 
I begin to discover,” he writes to Sir M. 
I have a heart again, a circumstance of 
had no reminder at the Maloja.” So he 
at once to Eastbourne, which had done him 
good before. 
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4 .Maelboeofgh Place, 
JSepL 24, 1889. 
iiR IIooker-~How’& a* wi' ye ? Weoanie back 
Engadine early in the month, and sg-e off to 
to-moiTOW. I rejuvenate in Switzerland and 
there is no such verb, there ought to be) in 
the sooner I am out of it the better. 

,re you going to have an a; ? I cannot make 
.as become of Spencer, except that he is some- 
jcotland,— Ever yours,' ' T.. H. Huxley. 


Be at our old quarters — 3 Jevington Gardens, 
-from to-morrow onwards. 


jjxt letter shows once more the value he set 
miqal evidence in the ;■ question of the 
conditions in the process of evolution. 


hf 


8 jEvinarpisr G-abdens, Eastboitene, 

Sept 29, 1889. 

.R Hooker — I hope to be with you at the 
on Thursday. It does one good to hear of 
in ^siich good working order. My knowledge 
is infinitesimally small, but there were some 
ine species plentiful in the Engadine, and I 
LOiigli to appreciate the difiiculties. Why do 
of these^ people who talk about the direct 
conditions try to explain the structure of 
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oreMds on that tack ?- Orchids at any rate, can’t try to 
improve themselves in taking sliots at insects’ heads with 
pollen bags — as Lamarck’s Girafc tried to stretch their 
necks ! 

Balfour’s hallon dlesscd ^ (I do not be,Iie"?e it eoiilcl have 
been anything more) is the only big blunder he has made^ 
and it passes my comprehension why he slioiild have 
made it. But he seems to have dropped it again like the 
proverbial hot potato. If he had not, he would have 
hopelessly destroyed the Unionist party. — Ever yours, ' 

T. H. Huxley. 

At the end of the year lie thanks Lord Tennyson 

for his gift of ‘‘ Demeter.” 

Dec. 26 , 1889 , 

My dear Teisuystson — ^Accept my best thanks for 
your very kind present of “ Demeter.” I have not had a 
Christmas Box I valned so much for many a long year. 
I envy your vigour, and am. ashamed of myself beside 
yon for being turned out to grass. I kjclrup my heels 
now and then, and have a gallop round the paddock, but 
it does not come to much. 

With best wishes to you, and, if Lady Tennyson has 
not forgotten me altogether, to her also— Believe me, 
yours very faithfully, T, H. Huxley, 

A discussion in the Times this autimin, in which 
he joined, was of unexpected moment to him, inas- 
much as it was the starting-poiiit for no fewer than 
four essays in political philosophy, which appeared 
the f oilowiiig year in the Nimkenih (knhiry. 

The correspondence referred to arose out of the 
heckling of Mr. John Morley by one of his constituents 
at . Newcastle: in November 1889 . The heckler 

^ J.s. touching a proposed Roman Catholic University for Ireland, 
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questioned Mm concerning private property in land, 
quoting some early dicta from the “Social Statics” 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, which denied the justice 
of such ownership. Comments and explanations 
ensued in the Times ; Mr. Spencer declared that he 
had since partly altered that view, showing that 
contract has in part superseded force as the ground 
of ownership ; and that in any case it referred to the 
idea of absolute ethics, and not to relative or practical 
politics. 

Huxley entered first into the corresponclence to 
point out present and perilous applications of the 
absolute in contemporary politics. Touching on a 
State guarantee of the title to land, he asks if there 
is any moml right for confiscation : — In Ireland, he 
says, confiscj^ation is justified by the appeal to wrongs 
indicted a century ago ; in England the theorems of 
“ absolute political ethics " are in danger of being em- 
ployed to make this generation of land -owners 
responsible for the misdeeds of William the Con- 
queror and his followers. {Times, November 12.) 

His remaining share in the discussion consisted of 
a brief passage of arms with Mr. Spencer on the main 
question,^ and a reply to another correspondent,^ 
which brings forward an argument enlarged upon in 
one of the essays, viz. that if the land belongs to all 
men equally, %vhy should one nation claim one portion 
rather than anotheri For several ownership is just as 
much an infringement of the world's ownership as is 
^ November 18. ^ November 21. 
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personal ownership. Moreover, history shows that 
and was originally held in several ownership, and 
that not of the nation, but of the viUage community. 

^ These signs of renewed vigour induced Mr. 
Knowles to write him a “begging letter,” proposing 
an article for the Mneieenth Oeniury either in 
commendation of Bishop Magee’s recent utterances— 
It would be fine for eulogy to come from such a 
quarter after the recent encounter — or on the general 
subject of which his Times letters dealt with a part. 

Huxley’s choice was for the latter. Writino- on 
November 21 , he says ^ 

Now as to the article. I have only hesitated because 
i want to get out a new vohune of essays, and I am writ- 
ing an introduction which gives me an iihmensitv of 
teouble. I had made up my mind to get it done bv 
Christmas, and it I write for you it won’t bd However 
It you don t mind kwiiig it open till the end of this 
month, I will see what can be done in the way of a screed 
about, say, “ The Absolute in Practical Life.” The Bishon 
would come in exceUently; he deserves all prai.ses, and 
my only hesitation about singing them is that the con- 

jmt what the blatant platform Pifflenters who Iiad l.een 
at him would like. I don’t want to serve the Bishop, for 
whom I have a giwat liking and resiiect, as the bear served 
ius sleeping master, wdieii he smashed his nose in drivin'' 
an uniortunate fly aw'ay ! “ 

serin™ published liis speech or 

-eimon . I have only seen a newspaper report 

Soon after this, he proposed to come to town and 
talk over the article with Mr. Knowles. The latter 
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sent him a telegram — reply paid — asking iiim to fix a 
day. The answer named a day of the w^eek and a 
day of the month which did not agree; whereupon 
Mr. Knowles wrote by the safer medium of the post 
for an explanation, thinking that the post-office clerks 
must have bungled the message, and received the 
following reply 

3 Jevixoton Gaedbns, Eastbouehe, 
iYov. 26, 1889. 

My dear Knowles — May jackasses sit upon the 
graves of all telegraph clerks ! But the boys a»e worse, 
and I shall have to write to the P.~M.-General about the 
little wretch who brought your telegram the other day, 
when my mind was deeply absorbed in the concoction of 
an article fci? the Eeview of our age. 

The creafeire read my answer, for he made me pay 
three halfpence extra (I believe he spent it on toffy), and 
yet was so stffpid as not to see that meaning to fix next 
Monday or Tuesday, I opened my diary to give the dates 
in order that there should he no mistake, and found 
Monday 28 and Tuesday 29. 

And I suppose the little beast would say he did not 
know I opened it in October instead of November ! 

I hate such mean ways. Hang all telegraph boys ! — 
Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley 

Monday December 2, if you have nothing against it, 
and lunch if Mrs. Knowles will give me some. 


The article was finished by the middle of December 
and duly sent to the editor, under the title of 
Rousseah and Rousseauism,’^ But fearing that this 
title would scarcely attract attention among the 
working-mp for whom it was specially designed, Mr. 
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Knowles suggested instead tlie “ Natural Inequality of 
Men,” ' mider'.wMch, name it actually appt^ared, in 
January. So, too, in the case, of a cornpaiiioii article 
in March, the editorial pen was responsible, for, the 
change, from the arid possibilities of' ‘^Capital and 
■Labour^’ to the more attractive title of “Capital the 
Mother of Labour.” 

'With regard to this article and a further project 
of extending his . discussion of the subject, he 
writes : — 

S JeVIKOTOX GAUDENS, EASTBOUfiNl, 

' ■ Dee. 14,. 1889.' 

IIy dear Kxowles — I am very glad you thiii,k the 
article will" go. It is longer than I intended, but I 
cannot accuse myself of having wasted word% and I have 
left out several things that might have said, but 
which can come in by and by. 

As to title, do as you like, but that yourpropose does 
not .seem to .me quite to hit the mark. “Political 
Humbug : .Liberty and Equality,” struck me as adequate, 
but my wife declares it is im|)roper, “ Political Fictions ” 
might be supposed to refer to DiiJxie’s novels I How 
about “ The Politics of tlie Imagination : .Liberty and 
Inequality”? 

I should like to have some general title that ^rould 
do for the “letters” which I see I shall have to write. 
I think I wall make six of them aP.er the fashion of my 
“Working Meids Lectures,” as thus: (1) Liberty and 
Equality ; (2) Bights of Man ; (3) Fro])erty ; (4) Mai thus ; 
(5) Government, the province of the State ; (6) La^v- 
making and Law-breaking. 

I understand you will let me republish tlieiu, as soon 
as the last is out, in a cheap form. I am not sure I will, 
not put them in the form of “Lectures” rather than 
“Letters.” 
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Did you ever read Henry George’s book Progress 
and Poverty” ? It is more damneder nonsense tlian poor 
Rousseau’s bletlier. And to think of the popularity of 
the book 1 But I ought to be grateful, as I can cut and 
come again at this wonderful dish. 

The mischief of it is I do not see how I am to finish 
the introduction to my Essays, unless I put off sending 
you a second dose until March. 

, I will send back the revise as quickly as possible. — 
Ever yours very truly, T. H. Huxley. 

You do not tell me that there is anything to which 
Spencer can object, so I suppose there is nothing. 

And in an undated letter to Sir J. Hooker, he 
says : — 

I am glacl you think well of the “ Human Inequality ” 
paper. My wife has piersuaded me to follow it up with 
a view to making a sort of “ Primer of Politics ” for the 
masses — ^by md by. “ There’s no telling what you may 
come to, my boy,” said the Bishop who reproved his son 
for staring at John Kemble, and I may be a pamphleteer 
yet ! But really it is time that somebody should treat 
the people to common sense. 

However, iianiediately after the appearance of 
this first article on Human Inequality, he changed 
his mind about the Letters to Working Men, and 
resolved to continue what he had to say in the form 
of essays in the Nineteenth Century, 

He then judged it not unprofitable to call public 
attention to the fallacies wdiicii first found their way into 
practical politics through the disciples of Eousseau ; 
one of those speculators of whom he remarks 
{GolL E$$, i. 312) that ‘‘busied with deduction from 
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their ideal ‘ought ho be/ they overlooked the ‘what 
has been/ the ‘what is/ and the ‘ what can be. ^ 

“ Many a long year ago/' he says in Natural . Rufhts 
and Political llights (i. 336), “ I fondly imagined that 
Hume and Kant and Hamilton having slain the 
Absolute/ the thing must, in decency, decease. 
Yet, at the present time, the same hj^postatised 
negation, sometimes thinly disguised luider a new 
name, goes about in broad daylight, in company 
with the dogmas of absolute ethics, political and 
other, and seems to he as lively as ever.” This was 
to his mind one of those instances of wrong thinking 
which lead to wrong acting — the postulating a general 
principle based upon insufficient data, and the deduc- 
tion from it of many and far-reaching practical 
consequences. This he had always strongly opposed. 
His essay of 1871, “Administrative Nihilism,” was 
directed against a jpnm individualism ; and now he 
proceeded to restate the arguments against a pion 
political reasoning in general, which seemed to have 
been forgotten or overlooked, especially by the advo- 
cates of compulsory socialism. And here it is possible 
to show in some detail the care he took, as was his 
way, to refresh his knowledge and bring it up to 
date, before writing on any special point. It is 
interesting to see how thoroughly he went to work, 
even in a subject with which he was already fairly 
acquainted. As in the controversy of 1889 I find 
a list of near a score of books consulted, so here one 
note-book contains an analysis of the origin and 
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early course of the French Revolution, especially in 
relation . to the speculations of the theorists ; the 
declaration M the rights of man in 1789 is., followed 
by paraliels|||from Mably’s Droits et Devoirs dii Citoyen 
and De la MSgislaiionj and . by a full transcript of the 
1793 Declaration, with notes on Robespierre’s speech 
•at the Colveiition a fortnight later. There are 
copious nofe from Diinoyer, who is quoted in the 
article, wh|le the references to Roequain’s Esprit 
Bivolutiomikire led to an English translation of the 
work .bein^j undertaken, to which he coritfibuted a 
short prefafe in 1891. 

It was t|e same with other studies. He loved to 
visualise Mb object clearly. The framework of what 
he wished 4o say would always be drawn out first. In 
any historilal matter he always worked with a map. 
In natural! history he well knew the importance of 
studying ||istribution and its bearing upon other 
problems ; in civil history he would draw maps to 
illustrate father the conditions of a period or the 
spread of k civilising nation. For instance, among 
sketches o:| the sort w^hich remain, I have one of the 
Hellenic ij'orld, marked' off in .25-mile circles .from 
Delos as Ci|ntre ; and a similar one for the Phoenician 
world, stalking from Tyre. Sketch maps of Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, with notes from the best authorities 
on the ' gelgraphy of the two countries, belong in ail 
probabilitl to the articles on ''‘The Flood” .and 
“Hasisadija’s Adventure.” To realise clearly the size, 
position, ^nd relation of the : 'parts -to. the whole, was 
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the mechanical instinct of the engineer whlcli was so 
strong in him. 

The four articles which followed in .quick succession, 
on The Natural Inequality of Man,” Natural -and 
Political Rights,” “Capital the Mother of Labour,” 
and “ Government,” appeared in the January, 
February, March, and May numbers of the Nimkenth 
Century^ and, as was said above, are directed , against 
a piori reasoning in social philosophy.' The first, 
which appeared ■ simultaneously with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s article on “Justice,” in the Mmteenth Century^ 
assails, on the ground of fact and history, the dictum 
that men are born free and equal, and have a natural 
right to freedom and equality, so that property and 
political rights are a matter of contract. History 
denies that they thus originated ; and, in fact, 
“ proclaim human equality as loudly as you like, 
Witless will serve his brother.” Yet, in justice tc 
Rousseau and the influence he melded, he adds 

It is not to be forgotten that what we call rational 
grounds for our beliefs are often extremely irrational 
attempts to justily our instincts. 

Thus if, in their plain and obvious sense, the doctrines 
which Eousseaii advanced are so easily upset, it. is probable 
that lie had in his mind something wldeh is ditlerent from 
that sense. 

When they sought speculative grounds to justify 
the empirical truth 

that it is desirable in the interests of society, that all 
men should be as free as possible, consistently with tliose 
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that they should all be equally bound by the 
gal obligations which are essential to social 
philosophers,” as is the fashion of specu- 


t d of these articles is an examination of 
eh doctrines as set forth in Progress and 
s relation to the physiocrats is shown in 
y analysis of the term natural rights 
no wrongs,” and are antecedent to 
m which analysis are drawn the results 
ng natural with moral rights, 
in is the note of justice to an argument 
d shape (p. 369): There is no greater 
n the hasty conclusion that opinions are 
realise they are badly argued.” And a 
ment of the universal and exclusive form 
lorgeh principle may make it true, while 
[ided it may lead to opposite conclusions 
tification of several ownership in land as 
y other form of property, 
i essay of the series, “ Capital the Mother 
(OoU. Ess. ix. 147), was an application of 
i:|iethods to social problems, designed to 
he extreme claims of labour as against 
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article, “Government,” he traces the 
.6 developments of absolute ethics, as 
archy and regimentation, or unrestrained 
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individnalism and eompulsory socialism. ^ The, key to 
.the 'position, of course, lies in the, examination of, the 
premisses upon .which these siiperstractiires are raised, 
and history shows that — 

So far from the preservation of liberty and property.,, 
and the securing of e(jual rights being the chief and most 
conspicuous object aimed at by the archaic politics of 
which we know anything, it would be a good deal nearer 
the truth to say that they were federated absolute 
monarcliies, the chief purpose of which was the niaiiiteii- 
ance of an established church for the worship of the 
family Ancestors, 

These articles stirred up critics of every sort and 
kind; socialists who denounced him as an individualist, 
land nationaiisers who had not realised tlie difference 
between communal and national ownership, or men 
who denounced him as an arm-chair cynic, careless 
of the poor and ignorant of the meaning of labour. 
Mr. Spencer considered the chief attack to be directed 
against his position ; the regimental socialists as 
against theirs, and 

as an attempt to justify those who, content with the 
present, are opposed to all endeavours to bring about any 
fundamental change in our social arrangemonta {ih, p. 423). 

So far from this, he continues :~~ 

Those who have had the patience to follow me to the 
end will, I trust, have become aware that iriy aim lias 
been altogether different Even the best of modern 
civilisations appears to me to exhibit a condition of man- 
kind Tvhich neither embodies any worthy ideal nor even 
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possesses tbe merit of staLility. I do not hesitate to 
express my opinion that, if there is no hope of a large 
improveineiit of the condition of the greater part of the 
human family ; if it is true that the increase of knowledge, 
the winning of a greater dominion over Nature which is 
its consequence, and the wealth which follows upon that 
dominion, are to make no difference in the extent and the 
intensity of Want, with its concomitant physical and 
moral degradation, among the masses of the people, I 
should hail the advent of some kindly comet, which 
would sweep the whole affair away, as a desirable consum- 
mation. What profits it to the human Prometheus that 
he has stolen the fire of heaven to be his servant, «i,nd that 
the spirits of the earth and of the air obey bim, if the 
vulture of pauperism is eternally to tear his very; vitals 
and keep him on the brink of destruction ? ' 

Assuredly,, if I believed that any of the schemes hitherto 
proposed for^ bringing about social amelioration were 
likely to attain their end, I should think what remains 
to me of life well spent in furthering it. But my interest 
in these questions did not begin the day before yesterday ; 
and, whether right or wrong, it is no hasty conclusion of 
mine that we have small chance of doing rightly in this 
matter (or indeed in any other) unless we think rightly. 
Further, that we shall never think rightly in politics 
until we have cleared our minds of delusions, and more 
especiall}^ of the philosophical delusions which, as I have 
endeavoured to show, have infested political thought for 
centuries. My main purpose has been to contribute my 
mite towards this essential preliminary operation. Ground 
must be cleared and levelled before a building can be 
properly commenced ; the labour of the navvy is as 
necessary as that of the architect, however much less 
honoured ; and it has been my humble endeavour to grub 
lip those old stumps of the a ^priori which stand in the 
way of the very foundations of a sane political philosophy. 

To those who think that questions of the Idnd I have 

... voL.;iii, \ ' L ' 
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been discussing liave.merely an academic interestj ,let me 
suggest once more that a century ago Kobespierre and St. 
Just proved that-tlie way of . answering tliein may iiave 
extremely practical consequences. 

Without pretending to offer any offhand solution 
for so vast a problem, he suggests two points in con- 
clusion. One, that in considering the matter we 
should proceed from the known to the unknown, and 
take warning from the results of either extreme in self- 
government or the government of a family ; the other, 
that the central point is ‘Hlie fact that the natural 
order of things — the order, that is to say, as un- 
modified by human effort-— does not tend to bring 
about what we understand as welfare/’ - The popula- 
tion question has first to be faced. 

The following letters- cover -, the period, up to the 
trip to the Canaries, already alluded to 

3 Jevixgtox Gaiitdexs, Eastbouene, 
Jan. 6, 1890. 

My bbab Foster — That capital pliotograph ivached 
me just as we were going up to town (invited j'or the 
holidays by our parents), and I put it in my bag to 
remind me to write' to you. Need I say that I brought 
it back again without having had the grace to send a line 
of thanks ? By way 'of ^ making my peace, I liave told 
the Fine Art Society to send you a copy of tlie engraving 
of iny sweet self. .1 have not had it framed — firstly, 
because it is a. hideous nuisance to be obliged to hang a 
frame one may not like; and secondly, because by possi- 
bility you might like some other portrait better, in which 
case, if you will tell me, I will send that other. I should 
like you to have- something by WYi-y of reminder of T. H. H. 
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When Harry ^ has done his work at' Bart’s at the end 
of March I am going to give him a ran before he settles 
down to practice. Probably we shall go to the Canaries. 
I hear that the man wdio knows most about them is Di‘. 
Gnillemard, a Cambridge man. “ Kennst ihn dn wohl ? ” 
Perhaps he might give me a wrinkle. 

With our united best wishes to you all — Ever yours 
very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

Eastboxtune, Jan. IS, 1890. 

My dear HooivER— . . . We missed you on the 2iid;, 
though you were quite right not to come in that beastly 
weather. ® 

My hoy Harry has had a very sharp attack of influenza 
at Bartholomew’s, and came down to us to convalesce a 
week ago, very much pulled down. I hope you will 
keep clear of*it. 

H.’s work«at the hospital is over at the end of March, 
and before the inflnenza business I was going to give him 
a rim for a mbiitli or six weeks before he settled down to 
practice. We shall go to the Canaries as soon in April 
as possible. Are you minded to take a look at Teneriife ? 
Only 4| days’ sea — good ships. — Ever yours affectionately, 

T. H. Huxley. 

However, Sir J, Hooker was unable to join ‘‘ the 
excursion to the Isles of the Blest.’’ 

Eastbourne, Jan. 27, 1890. 

My dear Foster — People have been at me to publish 
my notice of Darwin in P.Il.8. in a separate form. 

If you have no objection, will you apply to the 
Coimcii for me for the requisite permission ? 

But if you do see any objection, I would rather not 
make, .the request. 


1 His younger son. 
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I think if I republish it I will add the Times article 
of 1859 to it. Omega and Alpha ! 

Hope you are fiuurishing. We shall he u}) for a few 
days next week. — Ever yours very faith fully, 

T. H. H0SLEY. 

E.vstboitune, Jem . 31, 1S90. 

My dsab Foster — Mind you let me know what 
points you think want expanding in the Darwin obituary 
when we meet. 

W e go to town on Tuesday for a fe^v clays, and I will 
meet you anywhere or any when you like. Could you 
come and dine with us at 4 p.m. on Thursday ? If so, 
please let me know at once, that E. may kill the fatted 
calf. 

Harry lias been and gone and done it. We heard he 
had gone to Yorkshire, and were anxious, thinking that 
at the very least a relapse after his influenza (which ho 
had sharply) had occurred. 

But the complaint was one with more serious saiiielce 
still. DonT know the young lady, but the youth has a 
wise head on his shoulders, and though that did not 
prevent Solomon from overdoing the business, I have 
every faith in his choice. 

Dr. Guillemard has kindly sent me a lot of ml liable 
information ; but as I suggested to my boy yesterday, he 
may line! Yorkshire air more wholesome than that of the 
Canaries, and it is ten to one wo don't go after all. — 
Ever yours, T. H. H. 

. To "■ HIS ■ Y ouxGiR Son 

Eastuou rne, Jem . 30, 1 S90. 

You DEAR OLD HUMBUG OF A BoY — Here we have 
been mourning over the relapse of intlueiiza, which alone, 
as we said, could have tom you from your duties, and all 
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tile while it was nothing but an attack of palpitation 
such as young people are liable to and seem none the 
worse for after all. We are as happy that you are happy 
as you can be yourself,- though from your letter that 
seems saying a great deal. I am prejiared to be the 
young lady’s slave ; pray tell her that I am a model 
father-in-law, witli my love. (By the waj?", you might 
mention her name ; it is a miserable detail, I know, but 
would be interesting.) Please add that she is humbly 
solicited to grant leave of absence for the Teiieriffe trip, 
unless she thinks Northallerton air more invigorating.- — 
Ever yoiir loving dad, T. H. Huxley. 

On April 3, acconipanied by his son, left 
London on board the Aorangi, At Plymouth lie had 
time to meet his friend W, F. Collier, and to visit 
the ZoologiJial Station, while, ‘Ho my great satisfac- 
tion,” he wfites, received a revise {Le. of ^ Capital 
the Mother ©f Labour ’) for the May Nineteenth Oentury 
- — from Knowles, They must have looked sharp at 
the printing-office.” 

It did not take him long to recover his sea-legs, and 
he thoroughly enjoyed even the rougher days when 
the rolling of the ship was too much for other people. 
The day before reaching Teneriffe he writes 

I have not felt so well for a long time. I do nothing, 
liave a prodigious appetite, and Harry declares I am 
getting fat in the face. 

Santa Cruz was reached early on April 10, and in 
the afternoon he proceeded to Laguna, which he 
made Ms headquarters' ior a week. That day he 
walked 10 miles, the next 15, and the third '20 in 
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the course of the day. He notes finding the char- 
acteristic Euphorbia and Heaths of the' Canaries j 
notes, too, one or two visitations of dyspepsia from 
indigestible food. He writes from Laguna * 

From all that people with whom we meet tell me, I 
gather that the usual massive lies about health resorts 
pervade the accounts of Teueriffe. Santa Cruz would 
reduce me to jelly in a weelc, and I hear that Orotava is 
worse — stilling. Giiimar, whither we go to-iiiorrow, is 
warranted to be diy and everlasting siinsliine. We shall 
see. One of the people staying in the house said they 
had rain' there for a fortnight together. ... I am all 
right now, and walked some 15 miles up hill and down 
dale to-day, and I am not more than comfortably tired. 
However, I am not going to try the peak. I find it can- 
not be done without a night out at a coiisideluble height 
wlxen the thermometer commonly goes down i3elow freez- 
ing, and I am not going to run that risk for the chance 
of seeing even the famous shadows. 

By somf) mischance, no letters from home reached 
him till the 26th, and he writes from Guimar on the 
23rd:— 

A lady who lives here told me yesterday that a post- 
mistress at one place was in the habit of taking off the 
stamps and turning the letters on one side 1 But that 
luckily is not a particular dodge with ours. 

We dro%^e over here on the 17th, It is a very 
picturesque place 1000 feet up in the midst of a great 
amphitheatre of high hills, facing north, orange-trees 
laden with fruit, date palms and bananas are in the 
garden, and there is lovely sunshine all day long. 
Altogether the climate is far the best I have found any- 
where here, and the house, which is that of a Spanish 
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Marquesaj only opened as a liotel tliis winter, is very 
comfortable. I am sitting with tbe window wide open 
at nine o’clock at nigkt, and tke stars flask as if tlie sky 
were Australian. 

On Saturday we bad a splendid excursion up to the 
top of tke pass tliat leads from kere up to tke otker side 
of tke island. Road in tke proper sense tkere was none, 
and tke track incredibly bad, worse tkan any Alpine 
patli owing to tke loose irregular stones. Tke mules, 
kowever, pick tkeir way like cats, and you have only to 
hold on. The pass is 6000 feet kigk, and we ascended 
still higher. Fortune favoured us. It was a lovely clay 
and tke clouds lay in a great sheet a thousand feet below. 
Tke peak, clear in tke blue sky, rose up bare aiicl^majestic 
5000 feet out of as desolate a desert ^ clothed with the 
stiff retama shrubs (a sort of broom) as you can well 
imagine. It took us three hours and a half to get up, 
passing for a* good deal of the time through a kind of low 
brush of white and red cistuses in full bloom. We saw 
Palma on one side, and Grand Canary on the other, 
beyond the layer of clouds which enveloped all the lower 
part of the island. Coming down w" as worse than going 
up, and we walked a good part of the way, getting back 
about six. About seven hours in the saddle and walldng. 

You never saw anything like the improvement in 
Harry. He is burnt deep red ; he says my nose is of the 
same hue, and at the end of the journey he raced Gurilio, 
our guide, who understands no word of English any more 
than we do Spanish, but we are quite intimate never- 
theless,^ 


^ The Cafiaclas, wMck he calls “tke one thing worth seeing 
there.’* 

My brother indeed averred that his language of signs was far 
more effectual than tke Spanish which my father persisted in. 
trying upon the inhabitants. This guide, by the way, was very 
sceptical as to any Englishman being equal to walking tlie seventeen 
miles, much less beating him in a race over the stony track. His 
experience was entirely limited to invalids. 
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He reiterates his distress at not getting letters 
from his wife: “ Certainly I will never run the risk 
0 be>ng so long without-never again,” When, after 
all, the delayed letters reached him on his way back 
from the expedition to the Canadas, thanks to a 
traveller who brought them up from Laguna, he 

writes (April 24) o , nt 

^ letters again. I ],ave 

been horridly anxious. Nobody- children or an v one 
eLe--can be to me what you are. Uiy^ses Drefei-ed hi- 
old womgn to immortality, and this aLnce has Jed Se 
see that he was as wise in that as in other things. 

Oroteva of an hotel at Puerto 

* 

-IT ‘in draughts. 1 

oompaie it to the air of a big wash-house mth aU the 
doors open, and it was agreed that the likeness was exact. 

On May 2 he sailed for Madeira by the German, 

“yn years younger ” for his holiday. 
(Jn the 3rd he widtes :• — 

.hv iS irilSei 

one and a half, and I shah 

h hf to me to have grown a good deal, but I J.elihw 
is cluefly Lnghsli residents whose villas dot ihe hill 
There were no roads forty-four years ago. n 1 them k 

Tht’/ ?“ do Lobos nearly five miles Iona 

That is the measure of Portuguese nroo-ress in l.-iH? 

Mo™™,. .1, „„ hi™ 

pigtail caps and the women their hoods, ^ 
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To HIS Youngest Daughtee 

Bella Yista Hotel, Funchal, 
May 6, 1890. 

Deaeest Babs — Tins comes wisiiing you many liappy 
returns of tlie day, tliough a little late in tlie arrival. 
Harry sends liis love, and desires me to say tliat lie took 
care to write a letter wkick sliould arrive in time, but 
unfortunately forgot to mention tke birthday in it ! So 
I tliink, on tlie wliole, I have the pull of him. We 
ought to be back about the 18 th or 19th, as I have put 
my name down for places in the Gonway Castle^ yvhicli is 
to call here on tlie 12th, and I do not suppose she will 
he full In the meanwhile, we shall fill up the time by 
a trip to the other side of the island, on which we start 
to-morrow morning at 7.30. You have to take your 
own provisions and rugs to sleep- upon and under, as the 
fleas la has said to be unusually fine and active. We 
start quite a jirocession with a couple of horses, a guide, 
and two men (owners of the nags) to carry the baggage ; 
and I suspect that before to-morrow night we shall have 
made acquaintance with some remarkably bad apologies 
for roads. But the horses here seem to prefer going up 
bad staircases at speed (with a man hanging on by the 
tail to steer), and if you only stick to them they land 
you all right. I have developed so much prowess in this 
line that I think of coming out in the character of 
Buffalo Bill on my return. Hands and face of both of 
US are done to a good burnt sienna, and a few hours more 
cir less ill the saddle don’t count. I do not think either 
of us have been so well for years. 

You will have heard of our doings in Tenerife from 
M . The Canadas there is the one thing worth see- 

ing, altogether unique. As a health resort I should say 
the place is a fraud — always excepting Guimar-— and 
that, excellent for people in good health, is wholly unfit 
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for a real invalid, who mast either go uphill or domiliill 
over the worst of roads if he leaves the hotel. 

The air here is Hire that of South Devon at its best- 
very soft, but not stifling as at Orotava. We had a capital 
expedition yesteiday to the Grand Corral— the ancient 
volcanic crater in the middle of the island with walls 
some 3000 feet high, all scarred and furrowed by ravines, 
and overgrouTi with rich vegetation. There is a little 
village at the bottom of it which I should esteem as a 
retreat if I wished to he out of sight and heaiing of the 
pomjis and vanities of this world. Bv the way,"” I have 
been pretty weU out of hearing of everVtliing as it is, for 

m three letters from M while we were in 

Xenenffe, and not one here up to this data After I had 
made all my arrangements to start to-morrow I heard 
that a niad would be in at noon. So the letters will 
have to follow us in the afternoon by one of the men, 
who Will wait for them. » 

We went to-day to lunch with Mr. Blandy, the head 
oi the principal shipping agency here, whose wife is the 
daughter of my successor at the Fishery Office. 

WeU, our trip h^ done us both a world of good ; but 
i am getting homesick, and shall rejoice to be back again, 
i hope that Joyce is flourishing, and Jack satisfied with 
the hanging of his pictures, and that a millionaire has 
insisted on buying the picture and adding a bonus. Our 
best love to you all. — Ever your loving 


Patee. 


know M- 


.. -’s.wliereaboiits.. But, if siieJs' with 
jou, say I wrote her a long screed (No. 8) and posted it 
to-day— wnth my love as a model husband and complete 
letter- writer. 


On returning home he found that the Linnean 
medal had been awarded Mm. 
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4 Marlboeojjgh Place, 
Jia?/ 18, 1890. 

My dear Hooker — How’s a’ wf yon ? My boy and 
I came back from Madeira yesterday in great featiier. 
As for myself, riding about on innles, or borses, for six to 
ten lionrs at a stretch — ^burning in sun or soaking in rain 
—OYQT the most entirely breakneck roads and tracks I 
have ever made acquaintance with, except perbapis in 
Morocco — has proved a most excellent tonic, cathartic, and 
alterative all in one. Existence of heart and stomach are 
matters of faith, not of knowledge, witli me at present. 
I hope it may last, and I have had such a sickener of 
invalidism that my intention is to keep severely out of 
all imprudences. 

But "what is a man to do if his friends take advantage 
of his absence, and go giving him gold medals behind his 
back ? That* you have been an accomplice in this nefarious 
plot — niine*own familiar friend whom I trusted and 
trust — is not^to be denied. Well, it is very pleasant to 
have toil that is now all ancient history remembered, 
and I shall go to the meeting and the dinner and make 
my speech in spite of as many possible devils of dyspepsia 
as there are plates and dishes on the tabla 

We were lucky in getting in for nothing worse than 
heavy rolling, either out or in. Teneriffe is well worth 
seeing. The Canadas is something quite by itself, a bit 
of Egypt 6000 feet up with a bare volcanic cone, or 
rather long barrow sticking np 6000 feet in the middle 
of it. 

Otherwise, Madeira is vastly sujierior. I rode across 
from Funchal to Sao Vicente, up to Paul da Serxa, then 
along the coast to Santa Anna, and back from Sta. Anna 
to Funchal. I have seen nothing comparable except in 
Mauritius, nor anything anywhere like the road by the 
cliffs from Sao "Vicente to Sta. Anna. Lucky for me 
that my ancient nautical habit of sticking on to a horse 
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■ f™® good deal of tlie road is like a bad 

wse, no particular banisters, and a well of 1000 
feet ^vutli the sea at the bottom Your 

XlnT?' r' one, the bofe of :S 

iLf * j equal trunks ; and one of these was 

just a mete in circumference, and had a head as bi<T at 
a moderate-sized ash, Gor«p in fnii #! 

15 fret hi«b nr. 11 if " op to 12 or 

lo leet iiigii. On the whole a singular absence of flower 

m/it" ZTr fT'’®”*" ospooiaUv in Teneriffe, 

tioXr behttletfarst^^ 

everywhere in queer shapes, and there ia^ “ hi ttr! 

iS xriK It’ 

T.H. Huxley. 




CHAPTEE VII 
1890-1891 

& 

Three letters of the first half of the year may 
conveniently be placed here. The first is to Tyndall, 
who had just been delivering an anti-Gladstonian 
speech at Belfast. The opening reference must be 
to some newspaper paragraph which I have not been 
able to tratje, just as the second is to a paragraph 
in 1876, not long after TyndalFs marriage, •which 
described Huxley as starting for America with his 
titled bride. 

3 Jevington Gaubens, Eastboijehe, 
Feb. 24, 1S90. 

1\Iy dear Tyndall.— P ut down the three half-pints 
and the two dozen to the partnership account. ETer since 
the “ titled bride ” business I have given up the struggle 
against the popular belief that you and I constitute a 

^•firm. ■ ■ 

It’s very hard on me in the decline of life to have 
a lively young partner who thinks nothing of rushing 
six or seven hundred miles to perform a war-dance on 
the sainted and takes the scalp of Historiciis as 

a hors d^<mvre. 


. ■ ,iS. 
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upe of propessoe H'Pxley 

All of wMoli douLtless goes down to my aocomit just 

sum " K-pnlation for iL. 

Kuileiing mildness on yon. ^ 

Well ! well ! there is no jiu?(ice in this world ! Willi 
oni' best love to yon botli—Ever yoira, T. H. Huxley.' ' 

(The confusion in the popular mind continued 
steadily, so that at last, when Tyndall died, Huxlev 
received the doubtful honour of a funeral sermon.) 

_ 1>. Pelseneer, to whom the next letter is addressed, 
IS a Belgian morphologist, ami an authority upon the 
0 usc^. He it was who afterwards completed 
Huxleys unfinished memoir on Spirula for the 
Uiaiieiiger report, 

4 Maplborough Plaob. 
^finc 10, fS90. 

Dear Dk Pelseneer— I gave directions yesteidav 
for the packing up and sending to your address of the 

yoT^^. ^ they wiU reach 

^ I am rejoiced that you are about to take up tie 
Mlyeot. I ii-as but a beginner when I worked at 
^ promised myself that I 

hS 1 Tl° the many deficiencies of my 

little sketch. But three or four years ago my health 
pve way completely, and though I have recovered feo 
less to my omi astonishment than to tliut of the doctoW 
I am oompeUed to live out of London and to abstain from 
aU work which involves much labour. 

Thus science has got so far ahead of me that I hesitate 
to say^peh about a difficult morphological question- 
aU the more, as old men like myself should be on their 
^ard a^iMt over-much tenderness for their own specula- 

t We I of a great tenderness for 

those contained in my ancient memoir on the “ Morphology 
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of tlie Ceplialoiis Mollusca.” Oertainly I am entirely 
disposed to agree with you that the Gasteropoda and the 
Lamellibranchs spring from a common root — nearly 
represented by the Chiton — especially by a hypothetical 
OMton with one shell plate, 

I always thought Nuctda the key to the Lamelli- 
branchs, and I am very glad you have come to that 
conclusion on such much better evidence. — I am, dear 
Dr. Pelseneer, yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 


Towards the end of June he ivent for a week 
to Salisbury, taking long walks in the neigliboiir- 
iiood, and exploring the town and cathedral, which 
he confessed himself ashamed never to -have seen 
before. 

He characteristically fixes its date in his memory 
by noting ^that the main part of it was completed 
when Dante was a year old. 


The White Hart, Salisbuey, 
June 22, 1890. 

My dear Donnelly — Couldn’t stand any more Lon- 
don, so bolted here yesterday morning, and here I shall 
probably stop for the next few days. 

I have been trying any time the last thirty years to 
see Stonehenge, and this time I mean to do it. I should 
have gone to-day, hut the weather was not promising, 
so I spent my Sunday morning in Old Sarmn — that 
blessed old tumulus with nine (or ivas it eleven ?) burgesses 
that used to send two members to Parliament when I 
was a child. Eealiy you Kadicals are of some use after 
all ! 

Poor old Smyth’s ^ death is just what I expected. 


1 Wariiigfcon WilMuson Smyth (18174890), tlie geologist and 
mineralogist. In 1851 he was appointed Lecturer on Mining and 
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(lioiigh I did not think the catastrophe was so im- 
miiiont. 

Peace be with him ; he never did justice to his very 
considerable abihties, but he was a good fellow and a tine 
old crusted Conservative. 

I suppose it will be necessary to declare the vacanev 
and put somebody in his place before long. 

I learned before I started that Smyth was to be 
buried in Gomwall, so there is no ciuestion of attending 
at his funeral 

I am the last of the original Jermyn Street gang 
left in the school now — TJltimixs Eomanoruia !— Ever 
yoiu’s veyy faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

Tlii.3 trip was taken by way of a holiday after the 
writing of an article, which appeared in the Nineteenth 
Gentury for July 1890. It was called “The Lights 
of the Church and the Light of Science'” and may 
be considered as written in fulfilment of the plan 
spoken of in the letter to Mr. Clodd (p. 117). Its 
subject was the necessary dependence of Christian 
theology upon the historical accuracy of the Old 
1 estament ; its occasion, the publication of a sermon 
in which, as a counterblast to L%u MinuU, Canon 
Liddon declared that accuracy to bo sanctioned by 
the use made of the Old Testament by Jesus Christ, 
and bade his heai’ers close tliciz’ ears against anv 
^i^SS^^ttons impairing the credit of those Jewish 
Scriptures which have received the sfeimp of His 
Divine authority. 

Mineralogy at the Eoyal Seliool of Mines. After tlie lectureships 
were sep,T,ratea in 1881, he retained the former until his deatli. 
He was knighted in 1887. 
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Pointing out that, as in' other hranclies of history, 
so here the historical accuracy of early tradition was 
abandoned even by conservative critics, who at all 
understood the nature of the problems involved, 
Huxley proceeded to examine the story of the Flood, 
and to show that the difficulties were little less in 
treating it — like the reconcilers — as a partial than 
as a universal deluge. Then he discussed the origin 
of the story, and criticised the attempt of the essayist 
in Lux Mundi to treat this and similar stories as 
“ types, which must be valueless if typical of no 
underlying reality. These things are of moment in 
speculative thought, for if Adam be not an historical 
character, if the story of the Fall be but a type, the 
basis of Pauline theology is shaken; they are of 
moment practically, for it is the story of the Creation 
which is referred to in the “speech (Matt. xix. 5) 
unhappily famous for the legal oppression to which 
it has been wrongfully forced to lend itself ’’ in the 
marriage laws. 

In July 1890, Sir J. G. T. Sinclair wrote to him, 
calling his attention to a statement of Babbage’s that 
after a certain point his famous calculating machine, 
contraiy to all expectation, suddenly introduced a 
new principle of numeration into a series of numbers,^ 
and asking what effect this phenomenon had upon 

^ Extract from Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise, 

Babbage shows that a calculating machine can be constructed 
which, after working in a correct and orderly manner up to 
100,000,000, then leaps, and instead of continuing the chain of 
numbers unbroken, goes at once to 100,010,002. “The law whicli 
seemed at first to govern the series failed at the hundred million 
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the theory of Induction, 
follows : — 


Huxley reidied 


as 


Ghand HotjeIj, Easteouene 
July '21, :S90. 

Dear Sm— I knew Mr. Babbage, and am quite sure 
lat he was not the man to say anything on the topic of 
calculating machines which he could not justify. 

I do not see that what he says affects the phUosonhy 
of induction as rightly understood. No induction, how- 
ever broad its basis, can confer certainty — in the strict 
sense of the word. The experience of the whole human 
race through innumerable years has shown that stones 
unsupported fall to the ground, but that does not mak e 
It certain that any day next week unsupported stones will 
not move the other way. All that it does justify is the 
verjr strong expectation, which hitherto has been invari- 
ably venfied, that they will do just the contrary. 

rt kw thus owes-*'™ “ ‘’y 

100,000,001 100,100,005 

1 “*01 0.002 100,150,006 

100.030.003 100,210,00:' 

100.060.004 100,230,008. 

terms they contmuocl to follow 
the new law relating to the triangular nmnber.s, but after watcliinv 

tmu t’'® 2762ud 

If we continue to observe we sliall iliscovor another law then 
coming into action which .also is dillorent, dependent, but in a 
difierent manner, on triangular numbers because a number of pohits 
ap'eemg with their term may be placed iii the form of a trilugle 


®is will continue through about 14^ term”!’whSVnewTaw is 
%ain introduced over about 950 terms, and this too, like its pre 

dSuntSval“' 
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Only one absolute certainty is possible to man-™- 
namely, that at any given moment tbe feeling whicb be 
bas exists. 

AH other so-called certainties are beliefs of greater or 
less intensity. 

Do not suppose that I „am following Abemetby’s 
famous prescription, “ take my pills,” if I refer yon to an 
essay of mine on Descartes,” and a little book on Hume, 
for tbe fuller discussion of these points. Hume’s argu- 
ment against miracles turns altogether on the ihllacy that 
induction can give certainty in the strict sense. 

We poor mortals have to be content with hope and 
belief in all matters past and present— our sole .^ertainty 
is momentary.— I am yours faithfully, 

T. H. Huxliy., 

Sir J. G. T. Sinclair, Bart. 

Except or a last' visit to London to pack Ms 
books, wHch proved a heavier undertaking than he' 
had reckoned upon, Huxley did not leave Eastbourne' 
this autumn, refusing Sir J. Donnelly’s ' hospitable 
invitation to stay with him in' Surrey during the 
move,' of .which he exclaims :■ — 

Thank Heaven that is my last move— except to a still 
smaller residence of a subterranean character ! 

Gban.d Hotel, Eastboitenb,. 

Sept. 19, 1890. 

.My .DEAR Dootelly— And- my books— and watch-dog 
business generally ? 

How is that to be transacted whether as in-patient or 
out-patient at Eirdale? Much hospitality hath made 
thee mad. 

Seriously, it-’s not to be done nohow. What between 
papers that don’t come, ■ and. profligate bracket njanii- 
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facturera who keep you Avaiting for months and then send 
the wrong _thin^_and a general tendency of everybody 
to do nothing right or something wi'ong— it is as much 
as the two of us will do— to get in, and aU in the course 
01 tiie next three weeks. 

Of course my wife has no business to go to London to 
superintend the packing— but I should Hke to see any- 
body stop her. However, she has got the faithful Minnie 
to do the actual work; and swears by all her Gods and 
Goddesses she will only direct. 

It would only make her unhappy if I did not make 

pretend to believe, and hope no harm may come of it 

Tout T.'h. Huxley! 

Another discussion which sprang up in the Times, 
upon Medical Education, evoked a letter from hina 
{Times, August 7), urging that the preliminary train- 
ing ought to be much more thorough and &act. The 
student at his first coming is so completely habituated 
to learn only from books or oral teaching, that the 
attempt to learn from things and to get his knowledge 
at first hand is something new and strange. Thus~a 
large proportion of medical students S 23 end much of 
theii first year in learning how to learn, and when 
they have done that, in acquiring the preliminary 
scientific knowledge, with which, under any rational 
system of education, they would have come jmovided. 

He urged, too, that they should have received a 
proper literary education instead of a sham acquaint- 
ance with Latin, and insisted, as he had so often 
done, on the literary wealth of their own language. 

Every one has his own ideas of what a liberal 
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education ought to include, and a correspondent 
wrote to ask him, among other things, whether he 
did not think the higher mathematics ought to be 
included. He replied : — 


Oeand Hotel, Eastbourne, 
Aug. 16, 1890. 

I think mathematical training highly desirable, hut 
advanced mathematics, I am afraid, would be too great 
a burden in proportion to its utility, to the ordinary 
student. 

I fully agree with you that the incapacity of teachers 
is the weak point in the London schools. But what is 
to be expected when a man accepts a lectureship in a 
medical school simply as a grappling-iron by which he 
may hold on until he gets a hospital appointment ? 

Medical education in London w-iU never be what it 
ought to be, until the ‘‘ Institutes of Medicine,''’ as the 
Scotch call J:liem, are taught in only two or three well- 
found institutions — while the hospital schools are confined 
to the teaching of practical medicine, surgery, obstetrics, 
and so on. 

The following letters illustrate Huxley’s keenness 
to correct any misrepresentation of liis opinions from 
a weighty source, and the way in which, -without 
abating Ms just claims, he could make the peace 
gracefully. 

In October Dr. Abbott delivered an address on 
“ Illusions,” in which, without, of course, mentioning 
names, he drew an unmistakable picture of Huxley as 
a thorough pessimist. A very brief report appeared 
in the of October 9, together -^rith a leading 

article upon the subject. Huxley thereupon wrote 
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to the Times a letter which throws light both upon 

his early days and Ms later opinions 

^ The article on « Illusions” in the Times of to-day 
induces me to notice the remarkable exemplification of 
^em to which you have drawn public attention. The 
Eev. Dr. Abbott has pointed the moral of his discourse 
by a^reference to a living man, the delicacy, of which will 
V jh^tly appreciated. I have reason to believe 

that I am acquainted with this person, somewhat inti- 
mately, though I can by no means call myself his best 
friend — far from it. 

If I am right, I can ajBarm that tliis poor fellow did 
not escape from the ^‘narrow school in which he was 
brought up” at nineteen, but more than two years later ; 
and, as lie pursued his studies in London, perhaps he had 
as many opportimities for « fruitful convei'se with friends 
and equals,” to say nothing of superiors, as lie.would have 
enjoyed elsewhere. 

Moreover, v-liether the naval officers with whom he 
consorted were book-learned or not, they were emi)hatic- 
ally men, trained to face realities and to have a whole- 
some contempt for mere tallcers. Any one of tlieiii was 
worth a wilderness of phrase -crammed undergraduates. 
Indeed, I have heard my misguided acquaintance declare 
that he regards his four years’ training under the liard 
conditions and the sharp discipline of his cruise as an 
education of inestimable value. 

As to being a “keen-rvitted iressimist out and out,” 
the Eev. Dr. Abbott’s “horrid example” has sliown me 
the, following sentence : — “ Pessimism is as little con.sonant 
with the facts of sentient existence as optimism” Ho 
^ys he published it in 1888, in an article on “ Iirdustrial 
Development,” to be seen in the Nineteenfh Centunj. 
Put no doubt this is another illnsion. No superior 
person brought up “in the Universities,” to hoot, conld 
possibly bave invented a mytb so circumsteLiitial. 
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The end of the correspondence was quite amicable. 
Dr. Abbott explained that he had taken his facts 
from the recently published ‘‘ Autobiography/’ and 
that the reporters had wonderfully altered what he 
really said by large omissions. In a second letter 
{Times, October 11) Huxley says: — 

I am much obliged to Dr. Abbott for his courteous 
explanation. I myself have suffered so many things at 
the hands of so many reporters — of whom it may too 
often be said that their “ faith, unfaithful, makes them 
falsely true ” — -that I can fully enter into what his/eelings 
must have been when he contemplated the picture of his 
discourse, in which the lights on “raw midshipmen,” 
“ pessimist but and out,” “devil take the hindmost,” and 
“ Heine’s dragoon,” were so high, while the “ good things ” 
he was kind enough to say about me lay in the deep 
shadow of the invisible. And I can assure Dr. Abbott 
that I shoukknot have dreamed of noticing the report of 
his interesting lecture, which I read when it appeared, 
had it not been made the subject of the leading article 
which drew the attention of all the world to it on the 
following day. 

I was well aware that Dr. Abbott must have founded 
his remarks on the brief notice of my life which (without 
my knowledge) has been thrust into its present ridiculous 
position among biographies of eminent musicians ; and most 
undoubtedly anything I have said there is public property 
But erroneous suppositions imaginatively connected with 
what I have said appear to me to stand upon a different 
footing, especially when they are interspersed with 
remarks injurious to my early friends. Some of the 
“ raw midshipmen and unlearned naval officers ” of wliom 
Dr. Abbott speaks, in terms which he certainly did not 
find in my “ autobiography,” are, I am glad to say, still 
alive, and are performing, or have performed, valuable 
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services to their country.' I wonder wliat J)i\ Abbott; would 
think, and perhaps say, if his youth fill University friends 
were spoken of as raw curates and unlearned country 
squires” 

When David Hume’s housemaid was wroth because 
somebody chalked up ‘^St. David’s” on his house, the 
philosoplier is said to have remarked,- — “ Never mind, 
lassie, better men than I have been made saints of before 
now'.” And, perhaps, if I had recollected that “better 
men than I have been made texts of before now-,” a slight 
flavour of wrath wdiicli may be perceptible would have 
vanished from my first letter. If Dr. Abbott has found 
any phrase of mine too strong, I beg him to set it against 
“ out and out pessimist ” and Heine’s dragoon,” and let 
us cry quits. He is the last person with whom I should 
wish to quarrel. 

Two interesting criticisms of books follow; one 
The First Three Gospels, by the Eev. Estlin Carpenter ; 
the other on Use and Disuse, directed '‘against the 
doctrine of use -inheritance, by Mr. Platt Ball, who 
not only sent the book but appealed to him for 
advice as to his future course in undertaking a larger 
work on the evolution of man. 

Geand Hotel, Eastboueu'e, 
Oof. 11, 1890. 

My dear Me. Oarpentbe — Accept my best thanks 
for The First Three Goq)el% which strikes me as an 
admirable exposition of the case, Ml, clear, and calm. 
Indeed the latter quality gives it here and there a touch 
of humour. You say the most damaging things in a way 
so gentle that the orthodox reader must feel like the eels 
who w'ere skinned by the fair Molly — -lost between pain 
and admiratiom 
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I am certainly glad to see that tlie book has reached a 

second edition ; it will do yeoman’s service to the cause 

of right reason. . « t t . 

A friend of mine was in the habit of sending me Ins 
proofs and I sometimes wrote on them ‘^no objection 
except to the whole” ; and I am afraid that you will 
think what I am about to say comes to pretty much the 
same t-liiug — at least if I am right in the supposition that 
a passage ill your first preface (p. vii.) states your fiiiida- 
meiital position, and that yon conceive that when 
criticism has done its uttermost there still remains 
evidence that the personality of Jesus was the leading 
cause*- — the conditio sine gna non — of the evolution of 
Christianity from Judaism. 

I long thought so, and having a strong dislike to 
belittle the heroic figures of history, I held hy the notion 
as long as I could, hut I find it melting awaj^ 

I cannot see that the moral and religious ideal of early 
Christianity' is new— on the other hand, it seems to me 
to he implijjitly and explicitly contained in the early 
prophetic Judaism and the later Hellenised Judaism ; 
and though it is quite true that the new vitality of the 
old ideal manifested in early Christianity demands an 
adequate historic cause,” I would suggest that the word 
“cause” may mislead if it is not carefully defined. 

Medical philosophy draws a most useful and necessary 
distinction between “exciting” and « predisposing ’’causes 

and nowhere is it more needful to keep this distinctmn 

in mind than in history-— and especially in estimating 
the action of individuals ou the coinse of human affairs. 
Platonic and Stoical philosophy— prophetic liberalism— 
the strong democratic socialism of the Jewish political 
system — the existence of innumerable sodalities for 
religious and social purposes— had thrown ancient 
world into a state of unstable equilibrium. With such 
predisposing causes at work, the exciting cause of enormous 
Changes might be relatively insignificant. The powder 
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was ttiere*~a ciiiid might throw the match which should 
blow up the whole conceru. 

I do not want to seem irreverent, still less depreciatory, 
of noble men, but it strikes me that in. tbe present case 
tbe Najarenes were the match and Paul the child. 

An ingrained habit of trying to explain the unknown 
by the known leads me to find tlie key to Xazarenisin in 
Quakerism. It is impossible to read the early history of 
the Friends without seeing that George Fox was a person 
who exerted extraordinary infiuence over the men with 
horn he came in contact ; and it is equally impossible 
(at least for me) to discover in his copious remains an 
original fought 

Yet what with the corruption of the Stuarts, the 
Phariseeism of the Puritans, and the Saddiiceeism of the 
Church, England was in such a state, that before his death 
he had gathered about him a vast body of devoted 
followers, vdiose patient endurance of persecution is a 
marvel. Moreover, the Quakers have exercised a pro- 
digious influence on later English life. 

But I have scribbled a great deal too much already. 
You will see what I mean. 


Grand Hotki,, Eastbotthne, 
OcL 27, .1890. 

Dear Ste — I have been through your book, which 
has greatly interested me, at a hand-gallop ; and I have 
by no means given it the attention it deserves. But the 
day after to-morrow I shall be going into a new house 
here, ancl it may be some time before I settle down to 
work in it— so that I prefer to seem hasty, rather than 
indiflerent to your book and still more to your letter. 

As to the book, in the first place. The only criticism 
I have to offer — in. the ordinary depreciatory sense of the 
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word — is that pp. 128-137 seem to me to require 
reconsideration, partly from a substantial and partly from 
a tactical point of view. There is much that is disputable 
on the one hand, and not necessary to your argument on 
the other. 

Otherwise it seems to me tliat the case could hardly 
be better stated. Here are a few notes and queries that 
have occurred to me. 

P. 41. Extinction of Tasmanians — rather due to the 
British colonist, who was the main agent of their 
extirpation, I fancy. 

P. 67. Birds’ sternums are a great deal more than 
surfaces of origin for the pectoral muscles — e.g. movable 
lid of respiratory bellows. This not taken into account 
by Darwin. 

P. 85. ‘^Inferiority of senses of Europeans” is, I 
believe, a pure delusion. Prof. Marsh told me of feats 
of American trapjpers equal to any savage doings. It is a 
question of attention. Consider wool-sorters, tea-tasters, 
shepherds who know every sheep p)ersonally, etc. etc. 

P. 85. I do not understand about the infant’s sole ; 
since all men become bipeds, all must exert pressure on 
sole. There is no disuse. 

P. 88. Has not “ muscardine ” been substituted for 
“ pebrine ” ? I have always considered this a very striking 
case. Here is apparent inheritance of a diseased state 
through the mother only, quite inexplicable till Pasteur 
discovered tbe rationale. 

P. 155. Have you considered that State Socialism 
(for which I have little enough love) may be a product of 
Natural Selection ? The societies of Bees and Ants 
exhibit socialism in excelsis. 

The unlucky substitution of survival of fittest ” for 
‘‘ natural selection ” has done much harm in consequence 
of the ambiguity of “ fittest ’’—which many take to mean 
“ best ” or “ highest ” — ^whereas natural selection may work 
towards degradation: vide efizoa. 


i 
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You do not .refer' to tlie , male becomes 

limctional once in many miliion:, cases, .see tbe. curious 
records of Gynsecomasty, ' Here practical disuse in tlie,: 
male ever since the. origin of tbe 'iimiBiiialia lias not 
abolisned tlie inam,ma or destroyed its functional ' 
potentiaKty in extremely rare cases. 

I absolutely disbelieve in use-inlieritance as tbe evidence., 
stands. Spencer is, .bound ' to it a pnori—Ms psycboloffv 
goes to pieces without it. 

Now as to the letter. I am no pessimist— but also : 
no optimist. Tbe world might be much worse, and it 
might be much better. Of moral purpose I see no trace 
in Nati^re. That is an article of exclusively human manu- 
facture — and very much to our credit. 

If you will accept the results of the experience of an 
old man who has had a very chequered existence — and 
has nothing to hope for except a few years of quiet down- 
hill— there is nothing of permanent value (putting aside 
a lew human affections), nothing that 4tisfies quiet 
rofiection except the sense of having worljied according 
to one’s capacity and Hght, to make things clear and get 
rid of cant and shams of aU sorts. That was the lesson 
1 learned from Carlyle’s books when I was a boy, and it 

has stuck by me all my life. 

Therefore, my advice to you is go ahead. You may 
make more of failing to get money, and of succeeding in 
getting abuse— until such time in your life as (if you are 
techable) you have ceased to care much about eitlier. 
ihe job you propose to undertake is a big one, and will 
tax all your energies and all your patience. 

But, if it were my case, I should take my chance of 
failing in a worthy task rather than of succeeding in 
lower things. 

And if at any time I can be of use to you (even to the 
answering of letters) let me Imow. But in truth I am 
getting rusty in science — ^h’om disuse. — Ever yours very 
faithfully, Huxley. 
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P.3.-— -Yes- — Mr. Gladstone lias dug up tlie hatcliet 
We sliaU see who gets the scalps. 

By the way, you have not referred to plants, which 
are a stronghold for you. What is the good of use- 
inheritance, say, in orchids ? 

The interests which had formerly been divided 
between biology and other branches of science and 
philosophy, were diverted from the one channel only 
to run stronger in the rest. Stagnation was the one 
thing impossible to him ; his rest was mental activity 
without excessive physical fatigue ; and he *felt he 
still had a useful purpose to serve, as a friend put it, 
in patrolling his beat with a vigilant eye to the loose 
characters of thought. Thus he writes on September 
29 to Sir J. Jlooker : — 

I wish qiuetiide cf mind were possible to me. But 
without something to do that amuses me and does not 
involve too much labour, I become quite unendurable — to 
myself and everybody else. 

Providence has, I l)elieve, specially devolved on Glad- 
stone, Gore, and Co. the fimction of keeping “bnie ’appy ” 
for me. 

I really can’t give up tormenting ces drSles. 

However, I have heen toiling at a tremendously 
scientific article about the ‘-Aryan q[uestion” absolutely 
devoid of blasphemy. 

This article appeared in the November number of 
the Nineteenth Century {Colt Essays^ vii. 271) and treats 
the question from a biological point of view, with the 
warning to readers that it is essentially a speculation 
based upon facts, but not assuredly proved. It starts 
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from the racial characteristics of skull and stature, 
not from simply philological considerations, and arrives 
at a form of the “ Sarmatian ” theory of Aryan origins. 
And for fear lest he should be supposed to take sides 
m the question of race and language, or race and 
Civilisation, he remarks : — 

The combination of swarthiness nith stature above the 

xWrfi.lH f 
impartiality of a mongrel, 

, The Gkahb Hotel, EA.STBOnKKE 

Aug. 12, 1890. 

My DEAR Evans— I have read your addres returned 
herewith with a great deal of interest, as 1 happen to 
.TJT myself lately with reviewing the 
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forerumiers of tlie English people, delivered in 1870. 
Taylor says that Cuno was the first to insist npon the 
proposition that race is not co-extensive with language in 
1871. That is all stuff. The same thesis had )3eeii 
maintained before I took it up, but I cannot remember 
by whom.^ 

Won't you refer to the Blackmore Museum? I was 
very much struck with it when at Salisbury the other 
day. 

Hope they gave you a better lunch at Gloucester than 
we did here. Well treat you better next time in our 
own den. With the wife’s kindest regards — Ever yours 
very faithfully, , T. H. Huxley. . 

The remark in a preceding letter about Gladstone, 
Gore, and Co.” turned out to be prophetic as well as 
retrospective. Mr. Gladstone published this autumn 
in Good Words Ms “Impregnable 'Eock of Holy' 
Scripture,” containing an attack upon Huxley’s posi- 
tion as taken up in their previous controversy of 1889. 

,, The debate now turned upon the story of the 
Gadarene swine. The question at issue was not, at 
first sight, one of vital importance, and ^ one critic at 
least remarked that' at their age Mr, ^Gladstone and' 
Professor Huxley might be better occupied than in 
fighting over the Gadarene:, pigs , 

If these too famous swine were the only i)arties to the 
suit, I for my part (writes Huxley, Goll, Essays, v. 414) 
should fully admit tlie justice of the rebuke. But the 
real issue (he contends) is whether the men of the nine- 
teenth century are to adopt the demonology of the men 
of the first century, as divinely revealed truth, or to 
reject it as degrading falsity. . 


^ Cp. letter to Max Miiller of June 15, 1865, vol. i. p. 380. 
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A lively encounter followed : — 

Tlie G.O.M. is not murdered (lie writes on KoveriiLer 
20), only “fillipped witli a three -man beetle/' as the fat 
knight has it. 

This refers to the forthcoming article in the 
December Mnefeenih Century, “The Keepers of the 
Herd of Swine/^ which was followed in March 1891 
by “JMr. Gladstone’s Controversial Methods” (see 
Coll Emys, V. 3GG sqq.), the rejoinder to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reply in February. 

The scope of this controversy was enlarged by the 
intervention in the January Nineteenth Century of the 
Duke of Argyll, to whom he devoted the concluding 
paragraphs of liis March article. But it was scarcely 
well under way wlien another, accompanied by much 
greater eirusiou of ink and passion, sprang up in the 
columns of the Times. His share in it, published in 
1891 as a pamphlet under the title of “ Social Diseases 
and Worse Remedies,” is to be found in Coll Essays, 
ix. 237. 

I liave a new row on liand in re Salvation Ann}* 1 (he 

writes on December 2). It’s all Mrs. ’s fault; she 

offered the money. 

In fact, a lady who was preparing to subscribe 
£1000 to “General” Booth’s “Darkest England” 
scheme, begged Huxley first to give her his opinion 
of the scheme and the likelihood of its being properly 
carried out. A careful examination of “Darkest 
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England*^ and other authorities on the subject, con- 
vinced him that it was most unwise to create an organ- 
isation whose absolute obedience to an irresponsible 
leader might some day become a serious danger to the 
State ; that the reforms proposed were already being 
undertahen by other bodies, which would be crippled 
if this scheme were floated; and that the financial 
arrangements of the Army were not such as provide 
guarantees for the proper administration of the funds 
subscribed 

And if the thing goes on much longer, if Booth 
establishes his Bank, you will have a crash some of these 
fine days, comparable only to Law^s Mississippi business, 
but unfortunately ruining only the poor. 

I 

On the same day he writes to his eldest son : — 

Hodeslea, Eastbotjene, 
Dec, 8, 1890. 

Attacking the Salvation Army may look like the 
advance of a forlorn hope, bnt this old dog lias never yet 
let go after fixing his teeth into anything or anybody, 
and he is not going to begin now. And it is only a 
question of holding on. Look at Plump tre/s letter ex- 
posing the Bank swindle. 

The Times, too, is behaving like a brick. This world 
is not a very lovely place, but down at the bottom, as 
old Carlyle preached, veracity does really lie, and will 
show itself if people wonT be impatient. 

Ko sooner had he begun to express these opinions 
in the columns of the Times than additional informa- 
tion of all kinds poured in upon him, especially from 
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within the Army, much of it private for fear of injury 
to the writers' if it were discovered that, they .had 
written 'to expose abuses; indeed , in. one case the 
writer' had thoaght better of even' appending his 
signature to his letter, and had' cut off his name from 
the foot of it, alleging that correspondence was not 
inviolable. So far were these persons from feeling 
hostility to the organisation to which they belonged, 
that one at least hailed the Professor as the divinely- 
appointed redeemer of the Army, whose criticism was 
to bring it back to its pristine purity. 

To HIS Elder Son 

Hodesle,a, Eastboubhe, ■ 
Jan. S, 1891. 

Dear Lens— It is very jolly to think of J, and yon 
paying ns a visit. It is proper, also, the eldest son shonld 
hansel the honse. 

Is the Mr. Sidgwick who took np the cudgels for me 
so gallantly in the St. Jarne^i one of your* Sidgwicks ? If 
so, X wish yon would tliank lihn on rny acconnt. (The 
letter was capital)^ Generally people like me to pull 


^ Mr. William G. Sidgwick had writteu (Jammry 4) au indignant 
letter to protest against the heading of an article in the Speaker^ 
Professor Huxley as Titus Oates.” ‘*To this monster of iniquity 
the Speaker compares an honourahle English gentleman, because 
he has ventured to dissuade his countrymen from giving money 
to Mr. William Booth. . , . Mr. Huxlejds views on theology may 
be wrong, but nobody doubts that he honestly holds them ; they 
do not bring Mr. Huxley wealth and honours, nor do they cause 
the murder of the innocent. To insinuate a resemblance which 
you dare not state openly is an outrage on common decency. . . 
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tlie cliestmts out of tlie fire for tliem, but doii^t care to 
tabe any share in the burning of the fingers. 

But the Bootliites are bard bit, and may be allowed 
to cr 3 {^out. 

I begin to tbink that they must be right in saying 
that tbe Devil is at work to destroy them. No other 
theory sufficiently accounts for the way they play into 
my hands. Poor Olibborn -Booth has a long— columns 
long — letter in the Times to-day, in which, all unbe- 
knownst to himself, he proves my case. 

I do believe it is a veritable case of the herd of swine, 
and I shall have to admit the probability of that miracle. 

Love to J. and Co. from us all. — Ever your affectionate 

Pater. 

Hobeslea, Eastbouene, 
Ja?i, 11, 1891. 

My deae, Mr. Clodb — I am very much obliged to 
you for the number of the ;S^^. Jameses Gazette, which I 
had not seen. The leading article expresses exactly the 
same conclusions as those at wdiich I had myself arrived 
from the study of the deed of 1878. But of course I 
was not going to entangle myself in a legal discussion. 
However, I have reason to know that the question will 
he dealt with by a highly qualified legal expert before 
long. The more I see of the operations of headquarters 
the worse they look. I get some of my most valuable 
information and heartiest encouragement from officers of 
the Salvation Army ; and I knew, in this way, of Smiths 
resignation a couple of days before it was announced! 
But the poor fellows are so afraid of spies and consequent 
persecution, that some implore me not to notice their 
letters, and all pledge me to secrecy. So that I am Vice- 
Fontanelle with my liand full of truth, while I can only 
open my little finger. 

It is a case of one down and t’other come on, just now. 
’’ will get his de^ierts in due time. But, oh dear, 
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wliat a waste of time for a man win? lias not miicli to 
look to. No; “waste” is tlie wrong word; it’s iiseM, 
but I wish that somebody else would do it aiifl leave mo 
to my books. 

My wife desires her kind regards. I am happy to say 
she is now remarkably well If yon are this pray 
look in at our Hermitage. — ^Yoiirs very faitliMlyj 

T. H. Huxley. 

Hodeslea, Eastbouehe, 
Jim. '30, 1891. 

My dear Hooeer — I trust I have done with Booth 
and Co, at last. What an ass a man is to try to prevent 
his fellow'-creatures from being humbugged 1 Surely I 
am old enough to know better. I have not been so well 
abused for an age. Itfs quite like old times. 

And now I have to settle accounts wdth the duke and 
the G.O.M. I wunder when the wicked wiP let me be at 
peace. — Ever youm aifectionately, T. H. Huxley. 

Other letters touch upon the polities of the hour, 
especially upon the sudden and dramatic fall of 
Parnell He could not but admire the powder and 
determination of the man, and his political methods, 
an admiration rashly interpreted hy some journalist 
as admiration of the objects to which these political 
methods were applied. (Bee ii. 441.) 

Geaxi) Hotel, Eastboueke, 
lYov. 3S90. 

My bear Lecky — V ery many thanks for your two 
volumes, wdiich I rejoice to haA^e, especially as a present 
from you. I w^as only w^aiting until Ave Avere settled in 
our new house — as I hope Ave shall be this time next 
Aveek — to add them to the set which already adorn my 
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slielveSj and I promise myself soon ■ to enjoy tlie reading 
of them. . 

The Unionist cause is looking up. What a strange 
thing it is that the Irish malcontents are always sold, one 
way or the other, by their leaders. 

I wonder if the G.O.M. ever swears ! Pity if he can’t 
have that relief just now. 

With our united kind regards to Mrs. Lecky and your- 
self — Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

Geand Hotel, Eastbotjene, 
Nov, 29, 1890. 

My deab Hooker— I have filled up and sent your 
and my copies of entry for Athenfeum. 

Carpenter has written the best popular statement I 
know of, of the results of criticism, in a little book called 
The First Three Gospels, which is well worth reading. 
[Seep. 166.]^ 

I have promised to go to RS. dinner and propose 
Stokes’ health on Monday, hut if the weather holds out 
as Ai’ctic as it is now, I shall not dare to venture. The 
driving east wind, blowing the snow before it here, has 
been awful ; for ten years they have had nothing like it. 
I am glad to say that my little house turns out to be 
warm. We go in next Wednesday, and I fear I cannot 
be in town on Thursday even if the weather permits. 

I have had pleurisy that was dangerous and not pain- 
ful, then p. that was painful and not dangerous ; there is 
only one further combination, and I don’t want that. 

Politics now are immensely interesting. There must 
be a depth of blackguardism in me, for I cannot help 
admiring ParnelL I prophesy that it is Gladstone who 
will retire for a while, and then come back to ParneU’s 
heel like a w^hipped hound. His letter vras carefully full 
of loopholes. — Ever yours affectionately, 


T. H. Huxley. 
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lkc,2/lBm. 

Mr DiAB H00.KBE— . . , The question of questions 
now is whether the Unionists will have the sense to carry 
a measure settling the land question at once. If they do 
that, 1 do not believe it wdll be in the, power of man to 
stir them further. And my belief is that Parnell will be 
quite content with that solution. He does not want to 
be made a nonentity by Davitt or the Irish Americam, 

Blit what ingrained liars they aH are l That is the 
bottom of all Irish trouble. Fancy Ilealy and Sexton 
going to Dublin to swear eternal fidelity to their leader, 
and now openly declaring that they only did so because 
they believed he would resign. — Ever yours affectionately, 

T. H. Huxley. 

Hodesuba, Jan. 10, 1891., 

My DJ3AR Foster^ — I am trying to bring the Booth 
Imsiness to an end so far as I am concerned, but it’s like 
getting a wolf by the earn ; yon can’t let liiin go exactly 
wlien you like. 

But the result is quite worth the trouble. Booth, 
Stead, Tillett, Manning and Co. have their little game 
spoilt for the ju*esent. 

You cannot imagine the quantity of letters I get from 
the Salvation Army subordinates, thanking me and telling 
me all sorts of stories in strict confidence. The poor devils 
are frightened out of their lives by lieadquarter spies. 
Some beg me not to reply, as their letters are opened. 

I knew that saints were not bad hands at lying before ; 
hut these Booth people beat Banaglier. 

Then there is awaits skinning, and I believe the 

G.O,M. is to be upon me ! Oh for a quiet life. — Ever 
yours faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

But by February 17 the Booth business was over, 
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the final rejoinder to Mr. Gladstone sent to press ; 
and he writes to Sir J. Hooker : — 

Please the pigs, I have now done with them— wiped 
my month, and am going to be good — -till next time. 

But in truth I am as sick of controversy as a confec- 
tioner’s boy of tarts. 

I rather think I shall set up as a political prophet. 
Gladstone and all the rest are coming to heel to their 
master. 

Years ago one of the present leaders of the anti- 
Parnellites said to me : Gladstone is always in the hands 
of somebody stronger than himself ; formerly it was Bright, 
now it is Farnell” 


GHAPTEE VIII 


1890-1891 

The new house at Eastbourne has been several times 
referred to. As usually happens, the move was con- 
siderably delayed by the slowness of the workmen ; 
it did not actually take place till the beginning of 
December. 

He writes to his daughter, Mrs. Boiler, who also 
had just moved into a new house : — 

You have all my sympathies on tlie buy, buy q[iiestion. 
I never knew before theat when you go into a new house 
money runs out at the heels of your boots. On. former 
occasions, I have been too busy to observe the fact. But 
I am convinced now that it is a law of nature. 

The origin of the name given to the house appears 
from the following letter 

Guakd, Hotel, Eastbourne, 
Oct , 15, 1890. 

My bear Foster— -Best thanks for the third part of 
the “ Physiology,” which I found when I ran up to tovm 
for a day or two last week. What a grind that book 
must be. 
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How’s a’ wf you? Let me have a line. 

We oiiglit to have been in our house a month ago, but 
fitters, paperers, and polishers are like bugs or cockroaches, 
you may easily get ’em in, but getting ’em out is the 
deuce. However, I hope to clear them out by the end 
of this week, and get in by the end of next week. 

One is obliged to have names for houses here. Mine, 
will be “Hodeslea,” which is as near as I can go to 
“ Ilodesleia,” the poetical original shape of my very ugly 
name. 

There was a noble scion of the house of Huxley of 
Huxley who, having burgled and done other wrong things 
(temp. Henry IV.), asked for benefit of clergy. I expect 
they gave it him, not in the way he wanted, but in the 
way they would like to ‘‘ benefit ” a later member of the 
family. 

[Bough sketch of one priest hauling the rope taut over 
the gallows, while another holds a crucifix before the 
suspended criminal.] 

Between this gentleman and my grandfather there is 
unfortunately a complete blank, but I have none the less 
faith in him as my ancestor. 

My wife, I am sorry to say, is in town — superintend- 
ing packing up — no stopping her. I have been very 
uneasy about her at times, and shall be glad when we 
are quietly settled down. With kindest regards to Mrs. 
Foster— Ever yours, T. H. Huxley. 

His own principal task was in getting his library 
ready for the move. 

Most of my time (he writes on November 16 ) for the 
last fortnight has been spent in arranging books and tear- 
ing up papers till my back aches and my fingers are sore. 

However, he did not take all his hooks mdth him. 
There was a quantity of biological works of all sorts 
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\?hicli had accumulated in, his library and, which he 
was not likely to use again ; these lie. 'offered as a 
parting gift to the Itoyal College of Science» On 
December 8, the Eegistraiv conveys to Mm the tlianks 
of the Council for “ the Yakiable library of biological 
works/' and further informs him that it was resolved— 

Tliat the library shall he kept in the room formerly 
occupied by the Dean, which shall be called “ The Huxley 
Laboratory for Biological Eesearcli/’ and he devoted to 
the prosecution of original researches in Biological Science, 
with which the name of Professor Huxley is inseparably 
associated. 

Huxley replied as follows : — 

Deae Eegistrae — I beg you convey my hearty thanks 
to the Council for the great kindness of the ^minute and 
i-esolution which you have sent me. My mind has never 
boon greatly set on posthumous ianie ; but there is no 
way of keeping uieniory green whicii I should like so 
well as that which they have adopted towards me. 

It has been my fate to receive a good deal more 
vilipending than (I hope) I deserve. If my colleagues, 
with whom I have worked so long, put too liigh a value 
upon my services, perhaps the result may be not far off 
justice.— Yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

In addition to the directly controversial articles in 
the early part of the year, two other articles on con- 
troversial subjects belong to 1891. “ Hasisaclra's Ad- 

venture,” published in the Nitneieenth Centimj for June, 
completed his long-contemplated examination of the 
Flood myth. In this he first discussed the Baby- 
lonian form of the legend recorded upon the clay 
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tablets of Assurbanipal — a simpler and less ex- 
aggerated form as befits an earlier version, and in its 
physical details keeping much nearer to the bounds 
of probability. 

The greater part of the article, however, is 
devoted to a wider question — How far does geological 
and geographical evidence bear witness to the con- 
sequences which must have ensued from a universal 
flood, or even from one limited to the countries of 
Mesopotamia ? And he comes to the conclusion that 
these very countries have been singularly free from 
any great changes of the kind for long geological 
periods. 

The sarcastic references in this article to those 
singular reasoners who take the possibility of an 
occurrence to be the same as scientific testimony to 
the fact of its occurrence, lead up, more or less, to 
the subject of an essay, “Possibilities and Im- 
possibilities,” which appeared in the Agnostic Annual 
for 1892, actually published in October 1891, and to 
be found in CoUeded Essays^ v. 192. 

This was a restatement of the fundamental 
principles of the agnostic position, arising out of the 
controversies of the last two years upon the demon- 
ology of the Hew Testament. The miraculous is not 
to be denied as impossible ; as Hume said, “ What- 
ever is intelligible and can be distinctly conceived 
implies no contradiction, and can never be proved 
false by any demonstrative argument or abstract 
reasoning a prior%^^ and these combinations of phen- 
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omena are perfectly conceivable. Moreover, in the 
progress of knowledge,- the miracles of to-day may 
be the science of to-mon’ow. Improbable they are, 
certainly, by all ' experience, and. therefore they 
require specially strong evidence. But this is pre- 
cisely "what they lack ; the evidence for them, ’when 
examined, turns out to be of doubtful value. 

I am anxious (he says) to bring about a clear under- 
standing of the difference between “ impossibilities ” and 
^‘improbabilities,” because mistakes on this point lay us 
open to the attacks of ecclesiastical apologists of the type 
of the late Cardinal Newman. . . . 

When it is rightly stated, the Agnostic view of 
“ miracles” is, in my judgment, unassailable. We are not 
justified in the a priori assertion that the order of nature, 
as experience has revealed it to us, cannot ^jhange. In 
arguing about the miraculous, the assumption is illegiti- 
mate', because it involves the whole pomt in dispute. 
Bhirthermore, it is an assumption which takes us beyond 
the range of our faculties. Obviously, no amount of past 
experience can warrant ns in anything more than a 
correspondingly strong expectation for the present and 
future. We find, practically, that expectations, based 
upon careful observations of past events, are, as a rule, 
trustworthy. We should be foolish in(i<3ed not to follow 
tlie only guide we have through life. But, for all that, 
our highest and surest genemlisations remain on the level 
of justifiable expectations; that is, very high prob- 
abilities. For my part, I »am unable to conceive of an 
intelligence shaped on the model of that of men, however 
superior it might be, which could be any better off than 
onr own in this respect; that is, w-Mch could possess 
logically justifiable groimds for certainty about the 
constancy of the order of things, and therefore be in a 
position to declare that such and such events are im- 
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possible. Some of tlie old mytliologies recognised tMs 
clearly enotigli. Beyond and above Zens and Odin, tliere 
lay tlie nnlviiown and inscrutable Fate wbicli, one day or 
otber, would crumple up tbem and tbe world they ruled 
to give place to a new order of things. 

I sincerely hope that I shall not be accused of 
Pyrrhonism, or of any desire to weaken the foundations 
of rational certainty. I have merely desired to point 
out that rational certainty is one thing, and talk about 
impossibilities,” or violation of natural kws,” another. 
Eational certainty rests upon two grounds ; the one that 
the evidence in favour of a given statement is as good as 
it can be ; the other, that such evidence is plainly in- 
sulficient. In the former case, the statement is to be 
taken as true, in the latter as untrue ; until something 
arises to modify the verdict, which, however properly 
reached, may always be more or less wrong, the best 
information J:>eing never complete, and the best reasoning 
being liable to fallacy. 

To quarrel with the uncertainty that besets ns in 
intellectual affairs would be about as reasonable as to 
object to live one’s life, %vith due thought for the morrow, 
because no man can be sure he will be alive an hour 
hence. Such are the conditions imposed upon us by 
nature, and we have to make the best of them. And I 
think that the greatest mistake those of us who are 
interested in the progress of free thought can make is to 
overlook these limitations, and to deck ourselves with the 
dogmatic feathers 'which are the traditional aclornm.eiit of 
our opponents. Let us be content with rational certainty, 
leaving irrational certainties to those who like to muddle 
their minds with them. 

As for the difficulty of believing miracles in them- 
selves, he gives in this paper several examples of a 
favourite saying of bis, that Science offers us much 
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greater marvels than the miracles of theology ; onlv 
the evidence for them is veiy <lifrereiit. ^ 

The follmving letter was written in acknowled-. 
ment of a pairer by the Itcv. E. McClure, whid, 
endeavoured to place the belief in an individual 
permanence upon the grounds that we know of no 
leakage anywhere in nature j that matter is not a 
source, but a transmitter of energy; and that the 
brain, so far from originating thought, is a mere 
machine responsive to something external to itself a 
revealer of sometliing which it does not produce like 
a musical instrument. Tiiis “something” is the 
universal of thought, which is identified with the 
general Xoyo? of the fourth gospel. Moral perfection 
consists in assimilation to this ; sin is the falling short 
of perfect revealing of the eternal Xoyo?. 

Huxley’s reply interested his correspondent not 
only for the brief opinion on the philo.sophic question, 
but for the personal touch in the explanation of the 
mouves which had guided his life-work, and his 
kind feeling towards such of the clergy as en- 
deavoured to seek honestly for a natural basis to 
their faith/' 

Hoheslea, .Eastboiien'e, ■ ■ 

17, 1S9L 

ear Mr. McClure — I am very much oblio-wl 

your ktter, whiofi belong, to a 

mobt of those which I receive from vour side of the 
edge that, unfortunately, separates thinking men. 
ho far as I know myself, after making due deduction 

tor Ho „b«on «f youH o„l fa/ “S 
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oiiglit to (but iiufortmiately does not) get cooler age^ 
my sole motive is to get at tlie trutli in all things. 

I do not care one straw about fame, present or 
postliumous, and I loathe notoriety, but I do care to have 
that desire manifest and recognised. 

Your paper deals with a i^roblem which has profoundly 
interested me for years, hut which I take to be insoluble. 
It would need a book for Ml discussion. Eut I offer a 
remark only on two points. 

The doctrine of the conservation of energy tells neither 
one way nor the other. Energy is the cause of movement 
of body, ie. things having mass. States of consciousness 
have no mass, even if they can be conceded to be movable. 
Therefore even if they are caused by molecular movements, 
they would not in any way affect the store of energy. 

Physical causation need not be the only kind of 
causation, and when Cabanis said that thought was a 
function of the brain, in the same way as bile secretion 
is a function of the liver, he blundered philosophically. 
Bile is 8l product of the transformation of material energy. 
But in the mathematical sense of the ■word “ function,” 
thought may be a function of the brain. That is to say, 
it may arise only when certain j)hysical particles take on 
a certain order. 

By wB,y of a coai'se analogy, consider a parallel-sided 
piece of glass through which light passes. It forms no 
picture. Shape it so as to be bi-convex, and a picture 
appears in its focus. 

Is not the formation of the picture a “function” of 
the piece of glass thus shaped ? 

So, from your own point of view, suppose a mind-stuff 
— Xoyos — a iioumenal cosmic light such as is shadow^ed 
iu the foartli gospel. The brain of a dog wdll convert it 
into one set of phenomenal pictures, and the bjain of a 
man into another. But in both cases the result is tlie 
consequence of the way in which the respective brains 
per fu'rm their “functions.” 
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Yet one j)oint. 

TLe actions we call sinful are as niiicii tlie consequence 
of tire order of nature as those we call virtuous. They 
ai*e part and parcel of the struggle for existence thioiigh 
which all living things have pa&ed, and they have 
become sins because man alone seeks a higher life in 
voluntary association. 

Therefore the iiistrunient has never been marred ; on 
the contraiT, we are trying to get music out of harps, 
sacbuts, 'and ..psalteries, which never were, in tune and: 
seemingly never-will-be.— Ever yours very hiithfiilly, 

T. H. iluxiiiY, 

Few years passed without some utterance from 
Huxley on the subject of education, especially 
scientific education. This year we have a letter to 
Professor Ray Lankester touching the science teach- 
ing at Oxford. 

Hob:eslea, Eastbouiine, 
Jan. 2S, 1891. 

Dear Lankester — I met Foster at the Atheiiasum 
when I was in town last week, and we had some talk 
about your very gentle ” stirring of the Oxford pudding. 
I fisked him to let you know when occasion, ollered, that 
(as I hfwl already said to Bui*ilon San cl erst »n) I drew a 
clear line cqmd biology lietwneii the medical student and 
the science student. 

With respect to the former, I consider it ought to be 
kept within strict limits, and made simply a VorficlmJe 
to Iminan anatomy and physiology. 

On the otlier hand, the man who is going out in 
natural science ought to have a much larger dose, especially 
in the direction of morphology. However, from what I 
understood from Foster, there seems a doubt about the 
“ going out ” in Natural Science, so I had better confine 
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iiiyself to tlie medicos. THeir burden is already so laea¥y 
tiiat I do not want to see it increased by a needless 
weiglit even of elementary biology. 

Very many tbaiiks for tbe “Zoological articles ” just 
arrived.— Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley, 

Don’t write to tbe Times about any tiling; look at tlie 
trouble that comes upon a harmless man for two months, 
in consequence. 

The following letter, which I quote from the 
Yorhhm Serald of April 11, 1891, was written in 
answer to some inquiries from Mr, J. Harrison, who 
read a paper on Technical Education as applied to 
Agriculture, before the Easingwold Agricultural 
Club:— 

I am afraid that my opinion upon tiie subject of your 
inquiry is worth very little — -my ignorance of practical 
agriculture being profound. However, there are some 
general principles which apply to all technical training ; 
the first of these, I think, is that practice is to be learned 
only by practice. The farmer must be made by and 
through farm work, I believe I might be able to give 
you a fair accomit of a bean plant and of tbe manner and 
condition of its growth, but if I were to try to raise a 
crop of beans, your club would probably laugh consuinedly 
at the result. Nevertheless, I believe that you practical 
people would he all the better for tbe scientific knowledge 
wdiicli does not enable me to grow beans. It would keep 
you from attempting hopeless experiments, and would 
enable you to take advantage of the innumerable bints 
wliicb Dame Nature gives to people who live in direct 
contact with things. And this leads nle to the second 
general principle which I think applies to all tecbnical 
teaching for school-boys and school-girls, and that is, that 
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they slioiild be led from tbe ob3er\asion of llie commonest 
Ihcts to general scientific triitbs. If I wwq calied upon to 
frame a course of elementary inslrmition preparalury to 
agriculture, I am not sure tliat I sbouLl atteini^t clieiuisl ry, 
or botany, or physiology or geology, as sucli. It is a 
inetbod frauglit with ilie danger of sj^ending too mucli 
time and attention on abstraction and llteories, on words 
and notions instead of tilings. Hie Id siory of a bean, of 
a grain of wheat, of a turnip, of a sheep, of a pig, or of 
a cow properly treated — with the iritroduction of the 
elements of clieniistry, physiology, end so on as they 
come in — u'oukl give all the elemenlarv- science which is 
needed for the compreh elision of tlie processes of agri- 
culture ill a form easily assimilate*! by the yonthful 
mind, which loathes everything in tlie shape of long 
words and abstract notions, and small blame to it. I am 
afraid I shall not have iielped you vmy much, but I 
believe that my suggestions, ruiigli as they are, are in the 
right direction. 

The remaining letters of the year arc of miscel- 
laneous interest. They show Inin lia]>pily established 
in his I'etreat at Id-istlionriie in very fair health, on 
his guard against any fiirllier repetition of his 
“jubilee honour’’ in the shape of his old enemy 
pleurisy ; unable to escape the more insidious attacks 
of influenza^ but well enough on the wdiolc to be in 
constant good spirits. 

IlODKSLEA, EaSTBOUII^'K, 

J(m, 13, 1891. 

Mv DEAii Skeltok — Many thanks to yon for remind- 
ing me that there are such things as “ Summer Isles ” in 
the universe. The memory of them has been pretty well 
blotted out here for the last seven weeks. You see some 
people can retire to “ Hermitages” as well as other people ; 
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arid tliougli even Arg}dl mm Gladstone powers of self- 
deception could not persuade me that the view from my 
window is as good as that from yours, yet I do see a fine 
wavy chalk down with ^^' cwms” and soft turfy ridges, 
over which an old fellow can stride as far as his legs are 
good to carry him. 

The fact is, that I discovered that staying in London 
any longer meant for me a very short life, and by no 
means a merry one. So I got my son-in-law to build me 
a cottage here, where niy wife and I may go down-hill 
quietly together, aud make our sowls ” as the Irish say, 
solaced by an occasional visit from children and grand- 
children. 

The deuce of it is, that however much the weary want 
to be at rest the wicked wuift cease from troubling. 
Hence the occasional skirmishes and alarms which may 
lead my friends to misdoubt my absolute detaclimeiit 
from sublunary aliairs. Perhaps jjeace dwells only among 
the fork-tailed Petrels ! 

I trust Mrs. Skelton and you are flomishing, and that 
trouble will keep far from the hospitable doors of Braid 
through the Hew Year. — Ever yours very faithfully, 

. T.H. Huxley. 

Ho sooner had he settled down in Ms new country 
home, than a strange piece of good fortune, such as 
happens more often in a story-book than in real life, 
enabled him at one stroke to double Ms little estate, 
to keep off the unwelconae approach of the speculative 
builder, and to give himself scope for the newly- 
discovered delights of the garden. The sale of the 
house in Marlborough Place covered the greater 
part of the cost of Hodeslea; but almost on the very 
day on which the sale was concluded, he became the 
possessor of another house at Worthing by the death' 
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of Ml*. Aiitlioiiy Rich, tlie well-known antiquarian. 
An old maBj almost alone In tlie ■world, liis admiration 
for the great ^¥ork done recently in natural science 
had long since led him to devise liis property to 
Darwin and Huxley, to the one Ms private fortune, 
to the other hivS house and its contents, notably a 
very interesting library. 

As a matter of feeling, Huxley was greatly, dis- 
inclined to part -with this house, Chapel Croft, as 
soon as it had come into liis liaiids. A year earlier, 
he might have made it his home ; but now he had 
settled clown at Eastbourne, and Chapel Croft, as it 
stood, was unlikely to find a tenant. Accordingly 
he sold it early in July, and with the proceeds bought 
the piece of land adjoining his house. Thus he writes 
to Sir J. Hooker : — 

lU) I i KSI.K A , E AST BOU FIX B, 

17 , 1891 . 

My imAR Hookur — Sly estate is somewhat of a w’^hite 
ele]>hant. There is about a couple of acres of ground 
well situated and half of it in the siiapo of a very pretty 
lawni ami shrubbery, but miluckilj’, iu building the house, 
dear old Kich thought of his own convenience and not 
mine (very Avrong of him !), mid I cannot conceive any- 
body hut an old bachelor or old maid living in it. I do 
not believe anybody would take it as it stands. No doubt 
the site is A^aluable, and it would be Avell wmrth Avlrile to 
anybody with plenty of cash to spare to build on to the 
house and make it useful. But I neither have the cash, 
nor do I want the bother. However, Waller is going to 
look at the place for me and see Avhat can be done. It 
seems hardly decent to sell it at once ; and moreover the 
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value is likely to increase. I suppose at present it is 
wortli £2000, but that is only a guess. 

Apropos of naval portrait gallery, can you tell me if 
there is a portrait of old John Eichardson anyfvJiere 
extant? I always look upon him as the founder of my 
fortunes, and I want to hang him up (just over your liead) 
on my chimney breast. Yoici 1 [sketch showing the 
position of the pictures above the fireplace] : — 

By your fruits ye shall judge them ! My cold was 
influenza, I have been in the most preposterously weak 
state ever since ; and at last my wife lost patience and 
called in the doctor, who is screwing me up with imx 
vomica. 

Sound wind and limb otherwise. — ^Ever yours affection- 
ately, " . T. H. Huxley. 

And again on July 3 : — 

I have just been offered £2800 for Anthon,y RicIl,^s 
place and have accepted it. It is probably worth £3000, 
but if I were to have it on iny hands and sell by auction. 
I should get no more out of the transaction. 

I am greatly inclined to put some of the money into 
a piece of land — a Naboth^s vineyard — in front of iiiy 
house and turn horticulturist. I find nailing up creepers 
a delightful occupation. 

In the same letter he describes two meetings wdtli 
old friends . . 


Last Friday I ran down to Hiiidhead to see Tyndall. 
He was very iniicli better than I hoped to find Iiiin, rdler 
sucli a long and serious illness, quite bright and 
“ Tyndalloid ’’ and not aged as I feared he would Ijc. . . . 
The local doctor happened to be there during my visit 
and spoke very confidently of his speedy recovery. The 
leg is all right again, and he even talks of Switzer- 
land, but I begged Mrs. Tyndall to persuade him to keep 
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f|niet and reacli of lioiiie and skilled medical 

aitenclance. 

Saiuj’daj to Monday we were at Down 5 afinr six or 
scN’en years’ interruption of onr ^Yon^ed visits. It was 
•rery pleasant if ratlier sad. Mx‘s. Darwin is wonderfally 
well— naturally aged — but quite briglst and clieerful as 
usual. Old Parslow turned up on Sunday, just eiglity, 
but still fairly bale. Fuimus f mm / 


[Parslow was tbe old luitlei* 
Darwin’s service for many years.] 


To His Daughter, IIlih. Eoller 


Id onus r. ]•: A , Eastboitune, 
Men/ 5, 1S91. 

Yon dear ]a'n]de must bavc entered into a conspiracy, 
as I bad lelbu’s from all yesterda}'. 1 liave never been so 
set \i]) before, and begin to tliink tbat fatliers (like port) 
must improve in quality witli age. (No irreverent jokes 
about tlieir getting crusty, ]\Iiss.) 

Julian and Joyce taken together may pexdxaps give a 
iaint idea of my peidections as a child. I have not only 
a distinct recollection of being noticed on the score of my 
good looks, but my niotlier used to remind me painfully 
of them in my later years, looking at me mournfully 
and saying, “ And you were sucli a y^retty boy I ’’ 


Much as he would have liked to visit the Maloja 
again this year, the state of his wife’s health forbade 
such a long journey. He -writes just after Ms attack 
of infiuenza to Sir M. Foster, -who had been suffering 
in the same way : — 
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Hodeslea, May 12, IS9L 

LEAR, Foster, — I Avas very glad to hear iroin you. 
Fray don’t get atteni]>t3]ig to do anything before you arc 
sot up again. 

I fini in a ridiculous state of weakness, and bless ray 
stars that I have nothing to do. I find it troublesome to 
do even. that. 

I wish ballooning had advanced so far as to take 
people to Maloja, for I do not think ray Avife ought to 
undertake such a journey, and yet I believe the high air 
Avould do us both niore good than anytMng else. . . . 

The IJnwersity of London scheiue appears to be coming 
to grief, as I iieA^er doubted it Avould. — EA^er yours, 

T. 11. Huxley. 

So instead of going abroad, he stayed in East- 
bourne till the end of August, receiving a short visit 
from his old friend JoAvett, AAdio, though sadly en- 
feebled by age, still persisted in travelling by himself, 
and a longer visit from his elder son and liis family. 
But from September 11 to the 26tli he and his Avife 
made a trip through the west comitry, starting from 
Salisbury, Avhicli had so delighted him the year before, 
and proceeding by Avay of the Wye valley, Avhich they 
had not visited since their honeymoon, to Llangollen. 
The first stage on the return journey was Chester, 
Avhence they made pious pilgiimage to the cradle of 
his name, Old Huxley Hall, some nine miles from 
Chester. Incorporated Avith a modern farm-house, 
and forming the present kitchen, are some solid stone 
AAmlls, part of the old manor-house, now no longer 
belonging to any one of the name. From hero they 
went to Coventry, AAdiere he had lived as a boy, and 
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fomui the ' house, .which his father had occupied still 
standing, 

A letter to an old pupil contai'iis reflections upon 
the years of work to which he had devoted so much 

of his energies. 

To .Pb,ofessoe T. Jeffery Parxer, Otago 

Hoi),esle,a, ISastb- )irnNE, 

. 11 , 1891 . , , 

My dear Parker— It is a long time since .yoiir letter 
reached me, but I was so unwise as to put off answering 
it until the book arrived and I had read it. The book 
did not reach me for a long time, and what with one 
thing and another I have but just finished it. I assure 
you I am very proud of having my name coiiiieeted with 
such a thorough piece of work, no less than, touched by 
the kindness of the dedication. 

Looking back ironi the aged point of view, the life 
which cost so much wear and tear in tlie living seems to 
have effected very little, and it is cheering to he reminded 
that one has been of some use. 

Some years of continued ill-health, involving constant 
travelling about in search of better conditions than 
London affords, and long periods of prostration, have 
driven me quite out of touch with science. And indeed, 
except for a' certain toughness of constitution „I ..shou,.ld 
have been driven out of touch with terrestrial things 
altogether. 

It is almost indecent in a man at my time of life wiio 
has had two attacks of pleurisy, followed by a dilated 
heart, to be not only above ground but fairly vigorous 
again. However, I am obliged to mind my P’s and Q’s | 
avoid everything like hard work, and live in good air. 

The last condition we have achieved by setting up a 
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lioiise close to tlie downs Here; and I begin to tMiikwitb 
, Candide tbat “ cultivons notre jardin ’’ comprises tlie 

wliole duty' of man. 

I was just out of tlie way of hearing anything about 
the University College chair ; and indeed, beyond attend - 
^ ing the Council of the school when necessary, and meet- 

ings of Trustees of the British Museum, I rarely go to 
London. 

I have had niy innings, and it is now for the younger 
generation to have theirs. — With best wishes, ever yours 
very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

As for being no longer in touch with the world of 
science, he says the same thing in a note to Sir M. 
[ Foster, forwarding an inquiry after a scientific teacher 

(August. 1). 

!i ' '■ . 

j; Please read the enclosed, and if you know of anybody 

1 suitable please send his name to Mr. Thomas. 

I liave told him that I am out of the way of knowing, 
1 and that you are physiologically omniscient, so don’t belie 

j the character ! 

I , ' ■ " ' '' . 

This year a number of Huxley’s essays ivere 
translated into French. Nature for July 23, 1891 
(voi. xliv. p. 272), notes the publication of ‘‘Les 
I. Sciences NatiireUes et FEducation,” with a short 

I preface by himself, dwelling upon the astonishing 

! advance which had been made in the recognition of 

; science as an instrument of education, but w^arning 

!. the younger generation that the battle is only half 

1 wnoB, and bidding them beware of relaxing their 

efforts before the place of science is entirely assured. 
^ In the issue for December Zl {Naiiire^ xlvi. 397), is a 
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notice of *‘La Place cle FUnnirae dans la Naturej” a 
redssiie of a translation of more iliaii twcnt}'' jea.rs 
before, together with three etlmological essays, newly 
translated by M. H. de Turigny, to whom the 
following letters are addressed. 

To H, DE Varigny 

Ma}j 17, ISPl. 

I am writing to iny piiblisliers to send yon Lay 
Sermons^ Critiques, Science and OnJtiire, and American 
Addresses, pray accept them in expression of my tlianlvs 
for the pains yon are taking about the translation. Man^s 
Place in Nature has been out of print for years, so I 
cannot supply it. 

I am quite conscious that the condensed and idiomatic 
English into which I always try to put my thoughts 
must present many diliiculties to a translator. But a 
friend of mine who is a much better Frencli scliular than 
I am, and who looked over two or tlireo of the essays, 
told me he thought you had Ijccn remarkably successful. 

The fact is that I have a great love and respect for 
my native tongue, and take great pains to use it properly. 
Sometimes I write essays half-a-dozen times before I can 
get them into the proper shape ; and I believe I become 
more fastidioius as I gro-w older. 

Novcrtihcr 25 , 1801 . 

I am very glad you have found your task pleasant, 
for I am afraid it must have cost you a good deal of 
trouble to put my ideas into tbe excellent Fj'encli dress 
with which you have provided them. It fits so tvell that 
I feel almost as if I might be a candidate for a seat among 
the immortal forty ! 

As to the new volume, you shall have the refusal of it 
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if you care to have it. But I liave my doubts about its 
acceptability to a Prench public which I imagine knows 
little about Bibliolatry and the ways of Protestant 
clericalism j and cares less. 

These essays represent a controversy which lias been 
going on for five or six years about Genesis, the deluge, 
the miracle of the herd of swine, and the miraculous 
generally, between Gladstone, the ecclesiastical principal 
of King’s College, various bishops, the writer of Lux 
Mundi, that spoilt Scotch minister the Duke of Argyll, 
and mj^self. 

My object has been to stir up my countrymen to think 
about these things ; and the only use of controversy is 
that it appeals to their love of fighting, and secures their 
attention. 

I shall be very glad to have your book on Experirnental 
Evolution. 1 insisted on the necessity of obtaining ex- 
perimental proof of the possibility of obtaining virtually 
infertile breeds from a common stock in 1860 (in one of 
the essays you have translated). Mr. Tegetmeier made a 
number of experiments with pigeons some years ago, but 
could obtain not the least approximation to infertility. 

From the first, I told Darwin this was the weak point 
of his case from the point of view of scientific logic. But, 
in this matter, w^e are just wdiere we wexe thirty years 
ago, and I am very glad you are going to call attention 
to the subject. 

Sending a copy of the translation soon after to 
Sir J. Hooker, he writes - 

Hodeslea, Eastbotjuxe, 
Jan. 11, 1892. 

My dear Hooker — We have been in the middle of 
snow for the last four days. I shall not venture to 
London, and if you deserve the family title of the 
judicious,” I don’t think you will either. 
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I send yon "by; tMs 'post a volume of tlie Freiiela 
translation of a 'collection of iny essays about Daivviisism 
and EvcilutioDj: i860-76j for vRicli 1 'have written a brief 
preface. I was really proud of nnrsolf when I ciiscovei*ed 
OB re-reading them tliat I bad nolliirjg to alter. 

Wbat times tbose days were I Fumms /• — Ever yours 
affectionately,' . T. H. Huxley. 


/ The same' subject of expeiimeiital evoliitioii, re- 
appears in a. letter to Professor Romanes of April 29. 
A ' project -was on foot for founding an institution 
ill ■ which experiments ' bearing upon the Darwinian 
theory could be carried out. After congratulating 
Professor Romanes upon his recent election to the 
Athenseum Club, he proceeds : — 


In a review of DarwiiAs Or%m piililisbo.d in the TFest- 
mvmter for 1860 {Lay Sermm.% pp. 328-34), you w^ill 'see 
that I insisted on the logical incoiupleteness of the theory 
so long as it was not backed by experimeTital proof that 
tlie cause assumed ^vns competent to produce all the effects 
required. (See also Lectures to JVorhmg ^len^ 1863, pp. 
140, 147.) In fact, Darwin used to reproach me some- 
times for my pertinacious insistence on the need of 
experimental verification. 

But I hope you are going to choose some other title 
than “ Institut trausformiste,*’ which implies that the ' 
Institute is pledged to a foregone conclusion, tliat it is a 
workshop devoted to the production of a particular kind 
of article. Moreover, I should say that as a matter of 
prudence, you had better keep clear of the word “ experi- 
mental,” Would not Biological Oljservatory ” seiwe the 
turn ? Of course it does not exclude experiment any 
more than “ Astronomical 01>£ervatory ” excludes spectrum 
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Please tliiiik over this. My objection to “Trans- 
formist” is very strong. 

Ill August Ms youngest daughter wrote to him to 
find out the nature of various “objects of the sea- 
shore ” which she had found on the beach in Soutli 
Wales. His answers make one wish that there had 
been more questions, 

HoDESLEA. EASTBOirKNii;^ 
Aug/U, 1891. 

Deaeest Bars — 1. ^^Ornary ” or not “ornary’" B is 
merely A turned upside down and viewed with tlie im- 
perfect appreciation of the mere artistic eye ! 

2. Your little yellow things are, I exjtect, egg-cases of 
dog whelks. You vail find a lot of small eggs inside 
them, one or two of which grow faster than the rest, and 
eat up their weaker brothers and sisters. 

The dog whelk is common on the shores. If yon ioolv 
for something like this [sketch of a terrier coming out of 
a whelk shell], you will be sure to recognise it. 

3. Starfish are not born in their proper shape and 
don’t come from your whitish yellow lumps. The thing 
that comes out of a starfish egg is something like this 
[sketch], and swims about by its cilia. The starfish 
proper is formed inside, and it is carried on its back 
this-uns. 

Finally starfish drops off carrying -with it t’other one’s 
stomach, so that the subsequent proceedings interest 
t’other one no more. 

4. The ropy sand tubes that make a sort of banks and 
reefs are houses of worms, that they build up out of sand, 
shells, and slime. If you knock a lot to pieces you will 
find worms inside. 

5. Now, how do I know what tlie rooks eat? But 
tliere are a lot of unconsidered trifles about, and if you 
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get a good- :-tefecope....aii{i watcli, you will Lave a gliiupne 
as tl'iey hover between sand and rooks’ l^eriks. 

It Ims- been blowing niore or less of a gale Iiere from 
ibe west fbi’ w-eeks— usually eolilj often Inggy— so tliat it 
seems as if summer were going lu be late, pruba!t[\'' about 
Xovember. 

But \ve thrive fairly %vell. L. aial J, and tlitdr eliicks 
are here and seem to stand the iiicleweiicy of the weatlier 
pretty fairly. The children are very eiileririiiiiiig. 

Las been a little com plaining, but is as active 

as usual. 

My love to Joyce, and tell her I am glad to hear she 
has not forgotten her astronomy. 

In answer to yonr inquiry, Leonard says that Treveiieii 
has twenty-five teeth. I have a son of not ion this can 
be hardly accurate, but never liaving lieen a motlier can’t 
presume to say*. — Our best love to you fill.— FA^er your 
loving . Paveb/ ■ 

iiorU‘'s! r.A, Ibvs'rBoi’UNS, 

Jiifr. 2t.), 1891. 

Dearest Bars — ^^P ears to me your friend is a squid or 
pen-and-ink fish, Lolujo among ilie learned. Prolwbly 
Lolign media wdiich I have taken in that regif.m. They' 
have ten tentacles with suckers round tlieir heads, two 
much longer than the otlieiw Tliev are close to cuUle- 
fish, but have a thin horny shell iiiskle them instead of 
t'Jie “cuttle-hone.” If you can get one by itself in a tub 
of water, it is pretty to .see how llnw bliisls c.il over and 
go pale again, owing to little eolonr-bags in the skin, 
which expand and contract. Doubtless tliey took ymii 
for a heron, under the circiiinstances [sketch of a 
wader]. 

With slight intervals it has been blowing a gale from 
the w’est here for some months, the memory of man indeed 
goeth not back to the calm. I have not been really 
warm more than two days this so-called siiniiuer. And 


everybody propliesied we sliould be roasted alive liere in 
■ stiminer. 

We are all flour isMng, and send our best love to Jack 
and you. Tell Joyce the waMowers liave grow-n quite 
liigli in ber garden. — Ever your loving Patek. 

Politics are not often toiicbed upon in the letters 
of this period, but an extract from a letter of October 
25, 1891, is of interest as giving his reason for 
supporting a Unionist Government, many of whose 
tendencies he was far from sympathising with : — 

The extract from the Guardian is wonderful. The 
Gladstoiiiaii tee-to-tiini cannot have many more revolu- 
tions to make. The only thing left for him now, is to 
turn Agnostic, declare Homer to be an old bloke of a 
ballad-monger, and agitate for the prohibition of the 
study of Greek in all universities. . . . 

It is just because I do not want to see our children 
involved in civil war that I postpone all political con- 
siderations to keeping up a Unionist Government. 

I may be quite wTong ; but right or wrong, it is no 
question of party. ‘^Rads delight not me nor Tories 
neither,” as Hamlet does not say. 

The following letter to Sir M. Foster shows how 
little Huxley was now able to do in the way of public 
business without being knocked up : — 

Hodeslea, OcL 20, 1891. 

My DEAR Fostee— If I had known the nature of the 
proceedings at the College of Physicians yesterday, I 
should have braved the tedium of listening to a lecture I 
could not hear in order to see you decorated. Clark Lad 
made a point of my going to the dinner,^ and, worse luck, 

^ i.c, at tke College of PLysicians. 
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I had to «sa;y a few words** after it, with the result that 
I am entirely waslied out to-day, arxl only aide to send 
you the iheblest of congratulations.— Ever yours, 

T. H. Huxley. 

The .same thing appears in the following to Sir W. 
H. Flower, which is also interesting for liis opinion 
on the question of proiiiotion by seniority , , , 

HoDESLEA, FASTEOTJENEj. 

OcL 23, 1891. 

Mv BE AH Flower-— My *^ii,ext worst thing” was 
promoting a w^eak man to a.' place of resporisibiMty in lieu 
of a strong one, on the mere ground of seniority. 

Gaetcris parihas^ or with even approximate equality ot 
qualifications, no doubt seniority ought to count ; but it 
is mere ruin to any service to let it interfere with the 
promotion of men of marked superiority, especially in 
the case of oHlces which involve much responsibility. 

1 su])]iose as trustee I may requisition a copy of Wood- 
ward’s Catalogue. I should like to look a little more 
airefully at it . , . We are none the worse for our 
])1easant glimpse of the wwld (and his w^ife) vat your 
house; but I find that speechifying at public dinners is 
one of the luxuries that I must utterly deny inyseli It 
will take me thren waieks* quiet to get tn'ei’ my escapade. 
— Kvc‘r yours very faithMly^ T. il. H oxijEY. 



CHAPTEE IX 


The revival of part of the former controversy which 
he had had with hir. Grladstone upon the story of 
creation, made a warlike beginning of an otherwise 
very peaceful year. Since the middle of December a 
great correspondence had been going on in the Times^ 
consequent upon the famous manifesto of the thirty- 
eight Anglican clergy touching the question of in- 
spiration and the infallibility of the Bible. Criticism, 
whether ‘4iigher ” or otherwise, defended on the one 
side, was unsparingly denounced on the Other. After 
about a month of this correspondence, Huxley’s 
name was mentioned as one of these critics ; where- 
upon he was attacked by one of the disputants for 
^‘misleading the public” by his assertion in the 
original controversy that while reptiles appear in the 
geological record before birds, Genesis affirms the 
contraiy; the critic declaring that the wwl for 
“creeping things” (rehmes) created on the sixth day, 
does not refer to reptiles, which are covered by the 
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“moving creatures” (shehretz) used of the first 
appearance of animal life. 

It is interesting to see how, in his reply, Huxley 
took care to keep the main points at issue separate 
from the subordinate and unimportant ones. His 
answer is broken up into four letters. The first 
{Times, January 26) rehearses the original iissue 
between himself and Mr. Gladstone ; wherein both 
sides agreed that the creation of the sixth day in- 
cluded reptiles, so that, formally at least, his position 
was seciu-e, though there was also a broader ground 
of difference to be considered. Before proceeding 
further, he aslis his critic whether he admits the 
existence of the contradiction involved, and if not, to 
state his reasons therefor. These reasons were again 
given on February 1 as the new interpretation of the 
two Hebrew words already referred to, an interpreta- 
tion, by the ivay, which makes the same word stand 
both for “the vast and various population of the 
waters ’ and “for such land animals as mice, weasels, 
and lizards, great and small.” 

On February 3 appeared the second letter, in 
which, setting aside the particular form which his 
argument against Mr. Gladstone had taken, he 
described the broad differences between the teachings 
of Genesis and the teachings of evolution. He left 
the minor details as to the interpretation of the words 
m dispute, which did not really affect the Tnaii-, 
argument, to be dealt with in the next letter of 
February 4. It was a question with which he had 
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long been familiar, as twenty years before be bad, at 
Dr. Kaliscb’s request, gone over the proofs of liis 
OommeMtary on Levitims. 

The letter of February 3 is as follows 

While desirous to waste neither your space nor iny 
own time upon mere misrepresentations of what I ha,ve 
said elsewhere about the relations between modern science 
and the so-called “Mosaic" cosmogony, it seems iieedrui 
that I should ask for the opportunity of stating tlie case 
once more, as briefly and fairly as I can. 

I conceive the first chajater of Genesis to teach — (1) 
that the species of plants and animals owe their origin to 
supernatural acts of creation; (2) that these acts took 
place at such times and in such a manner that all the *1 

plants were created first, all the aquatic and aerial 
animals (notably birds) next, and all teri’estrial animals 
last. I am not aware that any Hebrew scholar denies 
that these propositions agree with the natural sense of 
the text. Sixty years ago I was taught, as most people 
were then taught, that they are guaranteed by Divine 
authority. 

On the other hand, in my judgment, natural science 
teaches no less distinctly — (1) that the species of animals 
and plants have oiaginated by a process of natural evolu- 
tion ; (2) that this process has taken place in such a 
manner that the species of animals and plants, respectively, 
have come into existence one after another througliout the 
whole period since they began to exist on the earth ; that 
the species of plants and animals known to us are, as a 
whole, neither older nor younger the one than the other. ^ 

Tlie same holds good of aquatic and aerial species, as 
a whole, compared w’itli terrestrial species; but hi ids 
apx>ea.r in tlie geological record later than terresinai 
reptiles, and there is every reason to believe tliat they 
were evolved from the latter. 
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Until it is shown that the lirst two propositions are 
not contained in the first chapter of Genesis, and that 
the second pair are not jiistiliod by the i>resent condition 
of our knowledge, I must continue to niaiiitaln that 
natural science and the “ Mosaic ” account of the origin 
of animals and plants are in irreconcilable antagonism. 

As I greatly desire that this broad issue should not be 
obscured by the discussion of minor points, I propose to 
defer what I may have to say about tlie great “ shehretz ” 
and “ rehmes ” question till to-morrow. 

On February 11 he wrote once more, again taking 
certain broader aspects of the problem presented by 
the first chapter of Genesis. He expressed his belief, 
as he had expressed it in 1869, that theism is not 
logically antagonistic to evolution. If, he continues, 
the account in Genesis, as Philo of Alexandria held, 
is only a poem or allegory, where is the proof that 
any one non-natural interpretation is the right one ? 
and he concludes by pointing out the difficulties in 
the way of those who, like the famous thirty-eight, 
assert the infallibility of the Bible as guaranteed by 
the infallibility of the Church. 

Apart from letters and occasional controversy, he 
published this year only one magazine article and a 
single volume of collected essays, though he wiis> busy 
preparing the Eomanes Lecture for 1893, the more 
so because there was some chance that Mr. Gladstone 
would be unable to deliver the first of the lectures in 
1892, and Huxley had promised to be ready to take 
his place if necessary. 

Ihe volume (called Oonkoveried Questions) which 
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appeared in, 1892, was a collection of ’ the ; essays : of 
the la>st few years," mainly controversial, or as he 
playfully called them, “ endeavours to defend a 
cherished cause,’’ dealing with agnosticism and the 
demonological and miraculous element in Christianity. 
That they were controversial in tone no one kmented 
more than himself ; and as in the letter to M. cle 
Varigny, of November 25, 1891, so here in the 
prologue he apologises for the fact. 

This prologue, — of which he writes to a frieiid, 
“ It cost me more time and pains than any equal 
iiumher of pages I have ever written,”— was designed 
to indicate the main question, various aspects of 
which are dealt with by these seemingly disconnected 
essays. 

The historical evolution of huniruiity (lie writes), 
which is generally, and I venture to tliink not uiireasoii ~ 
ably, regarded as jirogress, has been, and is being, 
accompanied by a co-ordinate elimination of the super- 
natural from its originally large occupation of meii^s 
tlioiight. The question — How far is this process to go ? 
is, ill my apprehension, the controverted question of our 
time. 

This movement, marked by the claim for the 
freedom of private judgment, which first came to its 
fulness in the Eenascence, is here sketched out, rising 
or sinking by turns under the pressure of social and 
political vicissitudes, from Wiclif’s earliest proposal 
to reduce the Supernaturalism of Christianity within 
the limits sanctioned by the Scriptures, down to the 
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manifesto in the previous year of the thiity-eig^^ 
Anglican divines in defence of 1}il:)lical infallibility;, 
which practically ends in an appeal to the very 
principle they reject. 

But he does not content himself with pointing out' 
the destructive effects of criticism upon the evidence 
in favour of a “ supernature The present mcarna- 
tion of the spirit of the Eenascence,” he writes, 
“differs from its predecessor in the eighteenth 
century, in that it builds up, as well as pulls down. 
That of which it has laid the foundation, of which it 
is already raising the superstructure, is the doctrine 
of evolution,” a doctrine that “is no speculation, but 
a generalisation of certain facts, which may be 
observed by any one who will take the necessary 
trouble.” And in a short dozen pages he sketches 
out that “common body of established truths” to 
which it is his confident belief that “all future 
philosophical and theological speculations will have 
to accommodate themselves.” 

There is no need to recapitulate these ; they may 
he read in Science md Christian Tradition, the fifth 
volume of the Collected Essays ^ but it is worth 
noticing that in conclusion, after rejecting “a great 
many supernaturalistic theories and legends %vhich 
have no better foundations than those of heathenism,” 
he declares himself as far from wishing to “throw 
the Bible aside as so much waste paper ” as he was at 
the establishment of the School Board in. 1870. As 
English literature, as world-old history, as moral 
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teacliiiig, as the J&fM Gliarta oi the poor and of the 
oppressed, the most democratic hook in the world, 
he could not spare it. “I do not say,’’ he adds, 
that even the highest biblical ideal is exclusive of 
others or needs no supplement. But I do believe 
that the human race is not yet, possibly may never 
be, in a position to dispense with it.” 

It was this volume that led to the writing of the 
magazine article referred to above. The republica- 
tion in it of the ^^xignosticism,” originally written in 
reply to an article of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s, induced 
the latter to disclaim in the Fortnightly Beviem the 
intimate connection assumed to exist between his 
views and the system of Positivism detailed by Comte, 
and at the same time to offer the olive branch to his 
former opponent. But while gratefully accepting 
the goodwill implied in the offer, tluxley still 
declared himself unable to give his assent to a 
single doctrine which is the peculiar property of 
Positivism, old or new,” nor to agree with Mr. 
Harrison when he wanted 

to persuade us that agnosticism is only the Court of the 
Gentiles of the Positivist temple ; and that those who 
profess ignorance about the proper solution of certain 
speculative problems ought to call themselves Positivists 
of the Gate, if it happens that they also take a lively 
interest in social and political questions. 

This essay, “An Apologetic Irenicon,” contains 
more than one passage of personal interest, which arc 
the more worth quoting here, as the assay has not 
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been republished. It was to have been included in 
a tenth volume of collected Essays, along with a 
number of others which he projected, luit never 
wrote. 

Thus, begging the Positivists not to regard him as 
a rival or competitor in the business of instructing 
the human race, he says : — 

I asj>ire to no such elevated and difficult situation. J 
declare myself not only nndcsiroiis of it, but deeply 
conscious of a constitutional unfitness for it. Age. and 
hygienic necessities bind me to a somewhat anchoritic 
life in jDiire air, with abundant leisure to meditate upon 
the wisdom of Candide’s sage aphorism, “ Cultivons notre 
jardin” — especially if the term garden may be taken 
broadly and applied to the stony and weed-grown ground 
within my skull, as well as to a few perches of more 
promising chalk down outside it. Tn addition to these 
effectual bars to any of the ambitious pretensions ascribed 
to me, there is another : of all possible positions that of 
master of a school, or leader of a sect, or chief of a ]xirty, 
appears to me to he the most undesirable; in fact, the 
average British matron cannot loolc upon followers with 
a more evil eye than I do. Such accpiaintancc with the 
history of thought as I possess, has taught me to regard 
schools, parties, and sects, as arrangements, the usual effect 
of which is to perpetuate all tliat is worst and f(‘eblest in 
the master’s, leader’s, or founder’s work; or else, as in 
some cases, to upset it altogether ; as a sort of hydrants 
for extinguishing the fire of genius, and for stilling the 
flame of high aspirations, the kindling of which, has been 
the chief, perliaps the only, merit of the protagonist of 
tlie movement. I have always been, am, and propose to 
remain a mere scholar. AH that I have ever jmnposed to 
myself is to say, this mid this have I learned ; thus and 
thus have I learned it : go thou and learn better ; but 
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do not tliinist on iny slioiilders tlie responsibility for yonr 
own laziness if you elect to tabe, on my author ity, con- 
cliisioiiSj the value of which you ought to have tested for 
yourself. 


Again, replying to the reproach that all his public 
utterances had been of a negative character, that the 
great problems of hiinmn life had been entirely left 
out of ills purview, lie defends once more the work 
of the man who clears the ground for the builders to 
come after him : — , 



r 


I 


There is endless backwoodsman’s work yet to be done, 
If “ those also serve who only stand and wait,” still more 
do tliose who sweep and cleanse ; and if any man elect to 
give his strength to the wceder’s and scavenger’s occupa- 
tion, I remain of the opinion that his service should be 
counted acceptable, and that no one has a right to ask 
more of liim than faithful performance of the duties 
he has undertaken. I venture to count it an improbable- 
suggestion that any such person — a man, let us say, who 
lias well-nigh reached his threescore years and ten, and 
has gi’adiiated in all the faculties of human relationships ; 
who has taken his share in all the deep joys and deeper 
anxieties which cling about them; who has felt tlie 
hurdeii of young lives entrusted to his care, and has stood 
alone with his dead before the abyss of the eternal' — has 
never had a thought beyond iiegative criticism. It seems 
to me incredible that such an one can have done his day’s 
work, always witli a liglit heart, with no sense of respon- 
sibility, no terror of that which may appear wlien the 
factitious veil of Isis — the thick web of fiction man has 
woven round nature — is stripped off. 





Challenged to state his “ mental bias, pro or cow/’ 
with regard to such matters as Creation, Providence, 
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etc,, he reiterates his words written t]iirtj4wo years 
before: — 

So far back as 1860 I wrote : — - 
“The doctrine of special creation owes its existence 
very largely to the supposed necessity of making science 
accord Twth the Hebrew cosmogony”; and that the 
hypothesis of special creation is, in my judgment, a “ mere 
specious mask for oiir ignorance.” Not content with 
negation, I said 

“Harmonious order governing eternally continuous 
progress ; the web and woof of matter and force inter- 
weavmg ty slow degrees, without a broken thread, that 
veil which hes between us and the infinite ; that universe 
which alone we know, or can laiow; such is the picture 
which science draws of the world.” 

,•= i-t+i’ reader of Goethe will know that the second 
IS little more than a paraphrase of the well-known 
utterance of the “Zeitgeist” in Famt, wdiich surelyTs 
something more than a mere negation of the clumsy 
anthropomorphism of special creation. ^ 

FoUows a query about “Providence,” my answer to 
which must depend upon what my questions meaS by 

adyctiv?‘mS”''^^'*“ 

If the doctrine of a Providence is to be taken as tlie 
^ understanded of the people,” 
of the total exclusion of chance from a place even in the 
most insignificant comer of Nature, if it means the stroL' 

aTl T ^ tile 

Smie?t’ all duration, unbroken order h.-is 

leigntd in the universe, I not only accept it, but I am 

AsTfa o°f mo? all truths. 

W 11 f 1 «oaseqiience for a citizen to know the 

£se wL acquainted with the features of 

tho^_ who v^l surely carry it into effect, so this very 
lositive doctrine of Providence, in the sense defined^ 
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seems to me fa,r more important tlian all tlie tlieoreins of 
speculative tlieology. If, furtlier, tlie doctrine is lielcl to 
imply tliat, in some mdefinitely remote past aeon, tlie 
cosmic process was set going by some entity possessed of 
intelligence and foresight, similar to our oto in kind, 
however superior in degree, if, coiiseqxieiitly, it is held 
that every event, not merely in our planetary speck, but 
in untold millions of other worlds, was foreknown before 
these worlds were, scientific thought, so far as I know 
anything about it, has nothing to say against that 
hypothesis. It is, in fact, an anthropomorphic rendering 
of the doctrine of evolution. 

It may be so, but the evidence accessible to us is, to 
my mind, wholly insufficient to warrant either a positive 
or a negative conclusion. 

He remarks in passing upon the entire exclusion of 
“special’’ providences by this conception of a universal 
“Providence.” As for “moral” providence: — 

So far as mankind has acquired the conviction that 
the observance of certain rules of conduct is essential to 
the maintenance of social existence, it may be proper to 
say that “ Providence,” operating through men, has 
generated morality. Within the limits of a fraction of a 
fraction of the living world, therefore, there is a “ moral ” 
providence. Through this small plot of an infinitesimal 
fragment of the universe there runs a “ stream of tendency 
towards righteousness.” But outside the very rudimentary 
germ of a garden of Eden, thus watered, I am unable to 
discover any “ moral ” purpose, or anything but a stream 
of purpose towards the consummation of the cosmic 
process, chiefly by means of the struggle for existence, 
which is no more righteous or unrighteous than the 
operation of any other mechanism. 

This, of course, is the underlying principle of the 
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Eomanes Lecture, upon whicli lie was stii 
It is more specifically expressed in tlie 
paragraph : — 

I hear much of the “ethics of 
that, in the broadest 

neither 


OHA?. 


evoluti' 
sense of the term 
is, nor can be, anj siicli tiling, 
the doctrine of evolution can furnish 
morals seems to j::: L 
from the imfortunate ambig" 
the formula, « * * - 

use “ fittest ” i 
tion of “ best 
ethical 
strugg] 
worst. 

Another paragraph explains the se 
used to say that the Eomanes Lect 
orthodox discourse on the text, “Se 
of this world”:-— 

It is the secret of the superiority of th' 
teaohers_ to the majority of their oppo 
substantially recognise these realities of 
grange the forms in which they clothe f 
the doctrines of predestination, of ori" 
innate depravity of man and the evil fa 
part of the race, of the primacy of Satai 
of the essential vileness of matter, o' 
Bemmrgus subordinate to a benevolent 
has only lately revealed himself, faulty as 
to me to be vastly nearer the truth tha 
popular Illusions that babies are all born 
the example of a corrupt society is respc 
failure to remain w ; that it is given to eic 
the ethical ideal if he will only try j that 


I, apprehend' 
“evolution,” there 
The . notion that. 

. ^ . Si foundation for 

me to be an iHusiori which has arisen 
. of the term “fittest” in 

_ survival of the fittest.” We commonly 
lu a good sense, with an understood connota- 
t ; and “best” we are apt to take in its 
sense. ^ ut the “fittest” which survives in the 
, 0 for existence may be, and often fo 
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is universal good, and other optimistic figments, such as 
that which represents “Providence’^ under the guise of a 
paternal philanthropist, and bids us believe that every- 
thing will come right (according to our notions) at last. 

As to “ Immortality ” again [he refers his critic to liis 
book on “Hume”]. I do not think I need return to 
“subjective” immortality, but it maybe well to add that 
I am a very strong believer in the punishment of certain 
kinds of actions, not only in the present, hut in all the 
future a man can have, be it long or short. Therefore in 
hell, for I siiiopose that all men with a clear sense of right 
and wrong (and I am not sure that any others deserve 
such ijunishment) have now and then “descended into 
liell ” and stopped there quite long enough to know what 


infinite punishment means. And if a genuine, not merely 
subjective, immortality awaits us, I conceive that, without 
some such change as that depicted in the fifteenth chapter 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, immortality must 
be eternal misery. The fate of Swift’s Struldbrugs seems 
to me not more horrible than that of a mind imprisoned 
for ever within the flammmitia mmnia of inextinguishable 
memories. 

h’urther, it may be well to remember that the highest 
level of moral aspiration recorded in history was reached 
by a few ancient Jews — Micah, Isaiah, and the rest — who 
took no count whatever of what might or might not 
happen^ to them after death. It is not olwious to me 
why the same point should not by and by be reached by 
the Gentiles. 

He admits that the generality of mankind will 
not be satisfied to he told that there are some topics 
about which w^e know nothing now, and do not seem 
likely ever to be able to know more ; «and, coiise- 
cjuently, that in the long-run the world will turn to 
those who profess to have conclusions : — 
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And that is the pity of it. As in the past, so, I fear, 
through a very long future, the multitude will continue 
to turn to those who are ready to feed it with the viands 
its soul lusteth after; who will offer mental peace where 
there is no peace, and lap it in the luxury of pleasant 
delusions. 

To missionaries of the hTeo-Positivist, as to those of 
other professed solutions of insoluble mysteries, whose 
souls are bound up in the success of their sectarian 
propaganda, no doubt, it must be very disheartening if 
the “ world,” for whose assent and approbation they sue, 
stops its ears and turns its back upon them. But what 
does it signify to any one who does not happen to be a 
missionary of any sect, philosophical or religious, and 
who, if he were, would have no sermon to preach except 
from the text with which Descartes, to go no further 
back, furnished ns two centuries since ? I am very sorry 
if people will not listen to those who rehearse before 
tliem^ the best lessons they have been able to learn, but 
that is their business, not mine. Belief in majorities is 
not rooted in nay breast, and if all the world were against 
me the fact might warn me to revise and criticise my 
opinions, but would not in itself supply a ghost of a 
reason for forsaking them. Bor myself I say deliberately, 
it IS better to have a millstone tied round the neck and 
be thrown into the sea than to share the enterprises of 
those to whom the world has turned, and will turn 
because they minister to its weaknesses and cover up the 
awful realities which it shudders to look at. 

A letter to Mr. N. P. Clayton also discusses the 
basis of morality. 

Hodeslea, Eastbouuke, Wgik 5, 1892. 

Dear Sir I well remember the interview to which 
you refer, and I should have replied to your letter sooiier, 
but during the last few weeks I have been very busy. 
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' Moral duty consists in tlie observance of tliose rales of 

conduct wbicb contribute to tke welfare of societyj aad 
])y implication, of tlie individuals who compose it. 

The end of society is peace and mutual protection, so 
that the individual may reach the fullest and highest life 
attainable by man. The rules of conduct by which this 
end is to he attained are discoverable^ — ^like the other so- 
called laws of Nature — ^by observation, and experiment, 
and only in that way. 

Some thousands of years of such experience have led 
to the generalisations, that stealing and murder, for 
examide, are inconsistent with the ends of society. There 
is no more doubt that they are so than that iinsiipported 
stones tend to fall. The man who steals or murders, 
breaks his implied contract with society, and forfeits all 
protection. He becomes an outlaw, to l)e dealt with as 
r any other feral creature. Oriniinal law indicates the 

I ways which have proved most convenient for dealing 

1 , with him. 

I All this would he true if men had no “ moral sense ’’ 

j at all, just as there are rules of perspective wliich must 

! be strictly observed by a draughtsman, and are quite 

! iiidependent of his having any artistic sense. 

Tlie moral sense is a very complex alfair — dependent 
in part upon associations of pleasure and pain, approba- 
tion and disapprobation formed by education in early 
youth, but in part also on an innate sense of moral beauty 
and ugliness (bow originated need not be discussed), whicli 
is possessed by some people in great strength, while some 
are totally devoid of it — just as some children draw, or 
: are enchanted by music while mere infants, while others 

, do not know “Cherry Ripe” from “Rule Britannia,” 

I: nor can rejoresent the form of the simplest thing to the 

end of their lives. 

Now for this last sort of people there is no reason why 
they should discharge any moral duty, except iroiii fear 
of jjiinishment in all its grades, from mere disapp>robatioii 
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to hanging, and the duty of society is to see that they 
live under wholesome fear of sncli punisIiimHit short 
sharp, and decisive. ’ 

For the people with a keen innate sense of moral 
beauty there is no need of any other motive. What they 
want is knowledge of the things they may do and must 
^ve undone, if the welfare of society is to be attained 
Gfood people so often forget this that some of them 
occasionally require hanging almost as much as the bad. 

If you ask why the moral inner sense is to be (under 
due limitations) obeyed ; why the few who are steered by 
It move the mass in whom it is weak ? I can only I'eply 
by putting another question— Why do the few in whom 
the sense of beauty is strong— Shakespere, Euflaele 
heethoven, carry the less endowed multitude away ? But 
they do, and always wilL People who overlook that fact 
them history nor to what goes on about 

Benjamin Franklin was a shrewd, excellent, kindly 
man. I have a great respect for hua. The force of 
genial common-sense respectability could no furtber ga 
(leorge Fox was tbe very antipodes of all this, and yet 
one understands how he came to move the world of his 
day, and Franklin did not. 

M to whether we can all fulfil the moral law, I should 

^ "s are utterly incapable 

0 lumUing Its phunest dictates. As there are ihen born 
physically cripples, and intellectually idiots, so there are 
some who are moral cripples and idiots, and can be kept 
straight not even by punishment. For these people there 
. .Ota* tat .tali.* .p. o, 


i he peaceful aspect of the /^ Ireiiicon ” seems 1 

have veiled to most readers tlie unbroken nature < 

the Hoi 
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Joliii Collier, suggesting an alteration in the title of 
. the essay:-—. 

Hodeslba, Eastboubne, 
Nov . 8, 1892. 

My dear Jack — It is delightful to find a reader who 
'Hwigs” every point as acutely as your brother has done. 
I told somebody — was it you?— I rather wished the 
printer would substitute o for e in Irenicon. So far as I 
have seen any notices, the British critic (what a dull ass 
he is) appears to have been seriously struck by niy sweet- 
ness of temper. 

I sent you the article yesterday, so you will judge for 
yourself. — With love, ever yours affectionately, 

T.H. Huxley. 

You should see the place I am claiming for Art in the 
University. I do believe something will grow out of my 
plan, which has made all the dry bones rattle. It is 
coming on for discussion in the Senate, and I shall be 
coming to you to have my wounds dressed after the fight. 
Don’t know the day yet. 

This allusion to the place of Art in the University 
refers to the proposed reorganisation of the London 
University. 

Since the year 1887 the question of establishing a 
Teaching University for London had become niore 
and more pressing. London contained many isolated 
teaching bodies of various kinds —University College, 
King's College, the Eoyal College of Science, the 
Medical Schools, Bedford College, and so forth, while 
the London University was only an examining body. 
Clearly these scattered bodies needed organising; 
the educational forces of the metropolis were dis- 
voL. in ■ q ■ 
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integrated ] much teaching — and this was especially 
true of the medical schools— -that could have been 
better done and better paid in a single institution, 
was split up among several, none of which, perhaps’ 
could offer sufficient inducement to keep the best 
men permanently. 

The most burning question was, whether these 
bodies should be united into a new university, with 
power to grant degrees of its own, or should combine 
with the existing University of London, so that the 
latter would become a teaching as well as an examin- 
iOj, bodj. And if so, there was the additional question 
as to the form which this combination should take— 
whether federation, for example, or absorption. 

The whole question had been referred to a Eoyal 
Commission by the Government of Lord Salisbury 
The results were seen in the charter for a Gresham 
University, embodying the former alternative, and 
in the introduction into Parliament of a Bill to carry 
this scheme into effect. But this action had only 
been promoted by some of the bodies interested, and 
was strongly opposed by other bodies, as well as by 

many teachers who were interested in university 
reform. 

Thus at the end of February, Huxley was invited, 
as a Governor of University College, to sign a protest 
apinst the provisions of the Charter for a Teaching 
University then before Parliament, especiallv in so 
far as it was proposed to establish a second examining 
body in London. The signatories also begged the 
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Government to grant further inquiry before legislat- ' 

ing on the subject • fc 

The protest, which received over 100 signatures 
of weight, contributed something towards the rejec- 
tion of the Bill in the House of Commons. It became 
possible to hope that there might be established in 
London a University which should be something 
more than a mere collection of teachers, havins: as 

^ ■ O ■ , ' , ' I‘i; 

tlieir only bond of union the preparation of students 
for a common examination. It was proposed to 
form an association to assist in the promotion of a 
teaching university for the metropolis ; hut the first 
draft of a scheme to reconcile the complication of 
interests and ideals involved led Huxley to express 
himself as follows : — ' ; 


I 

I 


Hodeslea, Eastboitexe, 
Marck 27, 1892. 

Dear Professor Weldon ^ — I am sorry to have kejjt 
you waiting so long for an answer to your letter of the 
17th: hut your proposal required a good deal of con- 
sideration, and I have had a variety of distractions. 

So long '•as I am a member of the Senate of the 
University of London, I do not think I can. with 
propriety join any Association wliich proposes to meddle 
with it. Moreover, though I have a good deal of 
sympathy with the ends of the Association, I have my 
doubts about many propositions set forth in yoiii’ 
draft.. , , 

I took part in the discussions preliminary to Lord 

^ Then at University College, London ; now Linacre Professor 
of Physiology at Oxford. 
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Justice Fry’s scheme, and I was so conFinced that that 
scheme would he wrecked amidst the eoiiiplication of 
interests and ideals that claimed consideration, that I 
gave up attending to it. In fact, living so much out of 
the world now, and being sadly deaf, I am really unfit to 
intervene in business of this kind. 

Worse still, I am conscious that my own ideal is for 
the present at any rate, hopelessly impracticable ^ I 
should cut away medicine, law, and theology as technical 
specialities in charge of corporations which might be left 
to settle (in the case of medicine, in accordance with the 
State) the terms on which they grant degrees. 

The university or universities should be learning and 
teaching bodies devoted to art (literary and other), history 
philosophy, and science, where any one who wanted to 
learn all that is known about these matters should find 
people who could teach him and put him in the way of 
leammg for himseE 

That is what the world will want one day or other as 
a supplement to ah manner of high schools and technical 
institutions m which young people get decently educated 
and learn to earn their bread—such as our present 
universities. ^ 

It wiU be a place for men to get knowledge ; and not 
lor boys and adolescents to get degrees. 

the younger men like yourself to 
see that tta is the goal which they may reach, and in 
the meanwhJe to take care that no such PhiHstine com- 
promise as is possible at present, becomes too strong to 
survive a sharp shake.— I am, yoiu's very faithfully, 

, , T. H. Huxley, 


He sketches Ms ideal of a modern university, and 
especially of its relation to the Medical Schools, in a 
letter to Professor Bay Lankester of April 11 ; 
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Hodeslba, Eastbotjene, 
April 11 , 1892 . 

My dear Lankester — We have been having ten clays 
of sunshine, and I have been correspondingly lazy, especi- 
ally about letter-writing. This, however, is my notion; 
that unless people clearly understand that the university 
of the futui*e is to be a very different thing from the 
university of the past, they had better put off meddling 
for another generation. 

The mediaeval university looked backwards: it pro- 
fessed to be a storehouse of old knowledge, and except in 
the way of dialectic cob’web-spinning, its professors had 
nothing to do with novelties. Of the historical and 
physical (natural) sciences, of criticism and laboratory 
practice, it knew nothing. Oral teaching was of supreme 
importance on account of the cost and rarity of 
manuscripts. 

The modern university looks forward, and is a factory 
of new knowledge : its professors have to be at the top of 
the wave of progress. Research and criticism must be 
the breath of their nostrils ; laboratory work the main 
business of the scientific student ; books his main helpers. 

The lecture, however, in the hands of an able man 
will still have the utmost importance in stimulating 
and giving facts and principles their proper relative 
prominence.*' 

I think we should get pretty nearly wdiat is wanted 
by grafting a College de France on to the University of 
London, subsidising University College and King’s College 
(if it will get rid of its tests, not otherwise), and setting 
up two or three more such bodies in other parts of 
London. (Scotland, with a smaller population than 
London, has four complete universities !) 

I should hand over the whole business of medical 
education and graduation to a medical universitas to be 
constituted by the royal colleges and medical schools, 
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GmZn°^ “"rae, would be checked by the Medical 

at. medical schools 

M feeders for Scieuca They have been so, but to their 
detnment _as medical schools. And now that so manv 
opportunities for purely scientific training are afforded^ 

there IS no reason they should remain so. ’ 

The problem of the Medical University is to make an 

t Zy f practical doctor before he is 

tweniy.^o and with not more expense than can be 
afi-orded by the class from which doctors are recruited ol 

It IS not right to sacrifice such men, and the public 
on whom they practise, for the prospect of making^l per 

very Mrs ^ science.-Evef yoL 

very taitfatuUy, g- 

An undated draft in his own handwriting (prob- 
ably the draft of a speech delivered the first time 
he catne to the committee as President, October 26 ) 

?thfuDtveK”y^‘‘^^^^' ^ requirements 

to r -PPeara 

j* 1 TT the student to who^e want^i tho 

and sought book-learning, while the modern looks to thA 
feme and seeks the knowledge of thinj 

Ihe medueval view was that aU knowledo-e wnrfb 
aving was explicitly or implicitly contained in various 

The modern knows that the only source of real 
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knowledge lies in tLe application of scientific methods of 
inquiry to the ascertainment of the facts of existence; 
that the ascertainable is infinitely greater than the ascer- 
tained, and that the chief business of the teacher is not 
so much to make scholars as to train pioneers. 

From this point of view, the University occupies a 
position altogether independent of that of the coping- 
stone of schools for general education, combined with 
technical schools of Theology, Law, and Medicine. It is 
not primarily an institution for testing the work of' 
schoolmasters, or for ascertaining the fitness of young 
men to be curates, lawyers, or doctors. 

It is an institution in which a man who claims to 
devote himself to Science or Art, should be able to find 
some one who can teach him -what is already known, and 
train him in the methods of knowing more. 

I include under Art, — Literature, the pictorial and 
plastic art with Architecture, and Music ; and under 
Science, — Logic, Philosophy, Philology, Mathematics, and 
the Physical Sciences. 

The question of the connection of the High Schools 
for general education, and of the technical schools of 
Theolog}’', Law, Medicine, Engineering, Art, Music, and 
so on, with the University is a matter of practical detail. 
Probably the teaching of the subjects which stand in the 
relation of preliminaries to technical teaching and final 
studies ii2 higher general education in the University 
would be utilised by the colleges and technical schools. 

All that I have to say on this subject is, that 1 see no 
reason why the existing University of London should not 
be completed in the sense I have defined by grafting 
upon it a professoriate with the appropriate means and 
appliances, which would ppply London with the analogue 
of the iScole des hautes Etudes aud the College de France 
in Paris, and of the Laboratories with tbe Professor 
Extraordinariiis and Privat Docenten in the German 
Universitie&', 
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A new Commission was promised to look into the 
whole question of the London University. This is 
referred to in a letter to Sir J. Donnelly of March 
30,1892. 

Unless you want to kill Poster, don’t suggest him for 
the Commission. He is on one already. 

The whole affair is a perfect muddle of competing 
crude projects and vested interests, and is likely to end in 
a worse muddle, as anything but a patch up is, I believe 
outside practical polities at present. ’ 

If I had carte blanche, I should cut away the technical 
“Faculties” of Medicine, Law, and Theology, and set up 
fiist-olass chairs in Literature, Art, Philosophy, and pure 
Science— a sort of combination of Sorbonne (without 
Theology) and CoU4ge de France. 

Thank Heaven I have never been asked to say any- 
thing, and my chimseras remain in petto. They would 


Kjn me otner hand, he was most anxious to keep 
the School of Science at South Kensington entirely 
independent. He writes again on May 26 

I trust Eilcker and Thorpe are convinced by this time 
that I knew what I was talking about when I'lold them, 
months ago, that there would be an effort to hook us 
into the new Uniyersity hotch-potch, 

I am ready to oppose any such project tooth and nail 
1 have not been striving these thirty years to get Science 
clear of their schoolmastering sham-literary peddling to 
pve up the game without a fight. I hope my Lords wiU 
be staunch. 

I am glad my opinion is already on record. 

And similarly to Sir M. Foster on. October 30 ; 
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You will have to come to London and set up 
physiology at the Eoyal College of Science. It is the 
only place in Great Britain in which scientific teaching 
is trammelled neither by parsons nor by litterateurs. I 
have always implored Donnelly to keep us clear of any 
connection with a University of any kind, sort, or descrip- 
tion, and I tried to instil the same lesson into the doctors 
the other day. But the “ liberal education ” cant is an 
obsession of too many of them. 

A further step was taken in June, when he was 
sent a new draft of proposals, afterwards adopted by 
the above-mentioned general meeting of the Associa- 
tion in March 1893, sketching a constitution for a 
new university, and asking for the appointment of 
a Statutory Commission to carry it out. The Uni- 
versity thus constituted was to he governed by a 
Court, half of which should consist of university pro- 
fessors ^ ; it was to include such faculties as Law, 

^ “ As for a government by professors only ” (he writes in the 
Times of Dec. 6, 1892), “the fact of their being specialists is 
against them. Most of them are broad-minded, practical men; 
some are good administrators. But, unfortunately, there is among 
them, as in other professions, a fair sprmlding of one-idea’d 
fanatics, ignorant of the commonest conventions of official relation, 
and contend with nothing if they cannot get everything their own 
way. It is these persons who, with the very highest and purest 
intentions, would ruin any administrative body unless they were 
counterpoised by non -professional, common -sense members of 
recognised weight and authority in the conduct of aifairs.” 
Furthermore, against the adoption of a German university system, 
he continues, ‘‘In holding up the University of Berlin as our 
model, I think you fail to attach sufficient weight to the considera- 
tions that there is no Minister of Public Instruction in these 
realms ; that a great many of us would rather have no university 
at all than one imder the control of such a minister, and whose 
highest representatives might come to be, not the fittest men, but 
those who stood foremost in the good graces of the powers that be, 
whether Demos, Ministry, or Sovereign.’* 
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Engineering, Medicine, while it was to bring into 
connection the various teaching bodies scattered over 
London. The proposers themselves recognised that 
the scheme was not ideal, but a compromise which at 
least would not hamper further progress, and would 
supersede the Gresham scheme, which they regarded 
as a barrier to all future academic reform. 

The Association as thus constituted Huxley now 
joined, and was immediately asked to accept the 
Presidency, not that he should do any more militant 
work than he was disposed to attempt, but simply 
that he should sit like Moltke in his tent and keep an 
eye on the campaign. 

^ He felt it almost a point of honour not to refuse 
his best services to a cause he had always had at heart, 
though he wrote ’ 


There are some points in which I go further than your 
proposals, but they are so much, to my mind, in the ridit 
direction that I gladly support them. 

And again : — 


The Association scheme is undoubtedly a compromise— 
but It IS a compromise which takes us the right way, while 
former schemes led nowhere except to chaos. 

He writes to Sir W. H. Flower 


Hoi)eslu.4, Eastbourne^ 
June 27, 1892. 

My dear Flower — I had quite given up the hope that 
auytliing hut some wretched compromise would come of 
tHe University Oommission, when I found, to my surprise 
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no less than gratification, that a strong party among the 
younger men were vigorously taking the matter up in the 
right (that is, my) sense. 

In spite of all my good resolves to he a “ hermit old 
in mossy cell,” I have enlisted — for ambulance service if 
nothing better. 

The move is too important to spare oneself if one can 
be of any good. — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 



Of his work in this position Professor Kaii Pearson 
says, in a letter to me : — 


Professor Huxley gallantly came to lead a somewhat 
forlorn hope, — that of establishing a really great univer- 
sity in London. He worked, as may naturally be supposed, 
vrith energy and persistence, and one, who like myself 
was not in. full sympathy with the lines he took, can but 
admire the vigour he threw into the movement. Nothing 
came of it practically ; . . . but Professor Huxley’s leadership 
did, at any rate, a great deal to unite the London teachers, 
and raise their ideal of a true university, while at the 
same time helping to repress the self-interests of many 
persons and institutions which had been before very much 
to the front. 

Clearly this is the sort of thing referred to in a 
letter of December 20 : — 

Got through the Association business very well, but 
had to show that I am the kind of head that does not 
lend itself to wagging by the tail. 

The Senate of the University of London showed 
practical imanimity in accepting the idea of taking on 
teaching functions if the Commission should think 
it desirable, though the Medical Schools were still 
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desirous of getting their degree granted on the mere 
license examination of the Eoyal Colleges, without 
any evidence of general cultoe or academical training, 
and on July 28 Huxley writes : — 

The deoMon of the representatives of the Medical 
Schools is just such as I should have expected. I always 
told my colleagues in the Senate of the University of 
London that such was their view, and that, in the words 
of Pears’ advertisement, they “would not be happy till 
they got it.” 

And they won’t get it unless the medical examining 
bodies are connected into a distinct degree-giving body. 

In the course of the autumn matters seemed to be 
progressing. He writes to Sir M. Foster, November 
9 

I am delighted to say that Paget ^ has taken up the 
game, and I am going to a committee of the University 
this day week to try my powers of persuasion. If the 
Senate can only be got to see where salvation lies and 
strike hard without any fooling over details, we shall 
do a great stroke of business for the future generations of 
Londoners. 

And by the end of the year he writes * 

I think we are going to get something done, as tlie 
benate of the U.L. has come into line with us, and T 
hope University College will do the same. 

Meanwhile he was asked if he would appear before 
the Commission and give evidence-— to “ talk without 
interrogation so. as to convince the Commission of 
the inadequacy of the teaching of science in general 
^ Sir James Pageh Vice-Cliancellor of tke University. 
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and of the absence of means and appliances for the 
higher teaching. This he did early in January 1893, 
representing partly his own views, partly those of 
the Association, to whom he read what he proposed 
to say, before being authorised to speak on their 
behalf. 

His position is finally defined by the following 
letter ; — 

Feh. 9, 1893. 

Dear Professor Weldon — I wish anything I have 
said or shall say about the organisation of the Ne’w 
University to be taken in connection with the following 
postulates which I conceive to be of primary importance : 

1. The New^ University is not to he a separate body 
from the present University of London. 

2. All persons giving academic instruction of a certain 
rank are to be “ University Professors.” 

3. The Senate is to contain a large proportion of 
representatives of the University Professors ” with a 
limited term of office (say five years). 

4. The University chest is to receive ail fees and other 
funds for University purposes ; and the Professors are to 
be paid out of it, according to work done for the 
University— thus putting an end to the present com- 
mercial competition of teaching institutions. 

5. In all questions of Teaching, Examination, and 
Discipline the authority of the Senate is to he supreme— 
(saving appeal to the Privy Council). 

Your questions will be readily answered if these 
postulates are kept in view. 

In the case you put, the temptation to rivalry would 
not exist ; and I should imagine that the Senate would 
refuse funds for the purpose of duplicating an existing 
Institution, unless very strong grounds for so doing couM 
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be showa _ In short, they would adopt the plan which 
commends itself to you. 

That to which I am utterly opposed is the creation of 
an Established Church Scientific, with a hierarchical 
organisation and a professorial Episcopate. I am fuHv 
agreed with you that aU trading competition between 
^flermt teaching mstitutions is a thing to be abolished 
(see No. 4 above). 

On the othei' hand, intellectual competition is a very 

“0 

or biological bishop at 
the head oi the teachers of those sciences in London, you 
wiU do your best to destroy that freedom. My bar to Ly 
catastrophe oi that sort Hes in No. 3. Let us take thl 

P?f branches of this subject ; 

CMh Prefer will be giving the same amount of time and 

the same pay. 

Lach, d he IS worth his salt, will be a man holding hi 
own views on general questions, and having as go^ a 
right as any other to be heard. Why is one to be given 

all t^r greater practical influence than 

f the rest? Why should not each be a “UniversZ 
Professor” and have his turn on the Senate in influenS 

^SirdZl^ University? The nature of 

dimp drives men more and more into the position of 

®P®®i^hst represent a whole 

I am afraid we cannot build upon tlie analoo-v nf 

mdrZI-f ‘ London is not Cambridge • 

m the second, Michael Fosters do not grow on evt"; 


^e b^etting sin of able men is impatience of 
cmitradiction and of criticism. Even those uiio do their 
best to resist the temptation, yield to it almost un- 
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consciously and become the tools of toadies and flatterers. 

Authorities/’ “ disciples/’ and “ schools ” are the curse of 
science ; and do more to interfere with the work of the 
scientific spirit than aU its enemies. 

Thus you will understand why I have so strongly 
opposed “ absorption.” No one can feel more strongly 
than I the need of getting the present chaos into order 
and putting an end to the absurd waste of money and 
energy. But I believe that end may be attained by the 
method of unification which I have suggested ; without 
bringing in its train the evils which will inevitably flow 
from “ absorptive” regimentation. 

What I want to see is such an organisation of the 
means and appliances of University instruction in. all its 
branches, as will conduce to the largest possible freedom 
of research, learning, and teaching. And if anybody will 
show me a better way to that end than through the 
measures I have suggested, I will gladly leave all and 
follow him. — I am yours very faithfully, 

T, H. Huxley. 

P.S . — WiU you be so kind as to let Professor Laiikester 
see this letter, as I am writing to him and shirk the 
labour of going over the whole ground again. 

His last public activity, indeed, was on behalf of 
University reform, when in January 1895 he 
represented not only the Association, but, in the 
enforced absence of Sir James Paget, the Senate of 
the University also, on a deputation to Lord Rosebery, 
then Prime Minister, to whom he wrote asking if he 
were willing to receive such a deputation. 

Hodbslea, Eastbourne, 
Dec. 4, 1894, 

Dear Lord Eosebery — A number of scientific 
people, ill fact I think I may say all the leading men of 
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science, and especially teachers in tlie country, are very 
anxious to see the University of London reorganised upon 
the general principles set forth in the Report of the last 
Royal Commission. 

To this end nothing is wanted but the institution of a 
strong Statutory Commission ; and we have all been 
hoping that a Bill would be introduced for that purpose. 

It is rumoured that there are lions in the path. But 
even lions are occasionally induced to retreat by the sight 
of a large body of beaters. And some of us think that 
such a deputation as would willingly wait on you, might 
hasten the desired movement. 

We proposed something of the kind to Mr. Acland 
months ago, hut nothing has come of the suggestion — not, 
I am sure, from any want of good wiU to our cause on 
his part. 

Within the last few days I have been so strongly urged 
to bring the matter before you, that in spite of some 
doubts as to the propriety of going beyond my immediate 
chief the V.P.^ even in my private capacity I venture to 
make this appeal — I am, dear Lord Rosebery, faithfully 
yours, Thos. H. Huxley. 


^ The Vice-President of the Committee of Council, Mr. Aclaud, 
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Several letters of this year touch on educational 
subjects. The following advice as to the best training 
for a boy in science, was addressed to Mr. Briton 
Eiviere, E.A. : — 

Hodeslea, June 19, 1892. 

My dear Eiviere — Touching the training of your boy 
who wants to go in for science, I expect you will have to 
make a compromise between that which is theoretically 
desirable and that which is practically most advantageous, 
things being as they are. 

Though I say it that shouldnT, I don’t believe there 
is so good a training in j)hysical science to be got anywiiere 
as in our College at South Kensington. But Bernard 
could hardly with advantage take this up until he is 
seventeen at least. What he would profit by most as a 
preliminary, is training in the habit of expressing himself 
well and clearly in English ; training in mathematics and 
the elements of physical science ; in French and German, 
so as to read those languages easily— especially German; 
in drawing — not for hifalutin art, of which he will 
probably have enough in the blood- — but accurate dry 
reproduction of form — one of the best disciplines of the 
powers of observation extant. 

On the other hand, in the way of practical advantage 
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in any career, there is a great deal to be said for sending 
a clever boy to Oxford or Cambridge, There are not only 
the exhibitions and scholarships, but there is the rubbing 
shoulders with the coming generation which puts a man 
in touch with his contemporaries as hardly anything else 
can do. A very good scientific education is to be had at 
both Cambridge and Oxford, especially Cambridge now. 

In the case of sending to the university, putting 
through the Latin and Greek mill will be indispensable. 
And if he is not going to make the classics a serious 
study, there will be a serious waste of time and energy. 

So much in all these matters depends on the x con- 
tained in the boy himself. If he has the physical and 
mental energy to make a mark in science, I should drive 
him straight at science, taking care that he got a literary 
training through English, French, and German. An 
average capacity, on the other hand, may be immensely 
helped by university means of flotation. 

But who in the world is to say how the x will turn 
out, before the real strain begiiis One might as well 
prophesy the effect of a glass of “hot-with” when the 
relative quantities of brandy, water, and sugar are un- 
known. I am sure the large quantity of brandy and the 
very small quantity of sugar in my composition were sus- 
pected neither by myself, nor any one else, until the rows 
into wMch wicked men persisted in involving me began ! 

And that reminds me that I forgot io tell the 
publishers to send you a copy of my last peace-offering,^ 
and that one will be sent you by to-morrov’^s post. Tliere 
is nothing new except the prologue, the sweet reasonable- 
ness of which will, I hope, meet your approbation. 

It is not my fault if you have had to toil through this 
frightfully long screed ; Mrs. Eiviere, to v/hom our love, 
said you wanted it. “ Tu Fas voulu, Georges Dandin.’^ — 
Ever yours very faithfully, T, H. Huxley. 


^ The Ussaifs on Controverted ^mdions. 
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'■The following deals with State intervention in 
intermediate education : — 

(Tor Sunday morning’s leisure, or take it to churcli 
and read it in your hat.) 

Hodeslea, Eastbouene, 
OgL 1, 1892. 

My dear Donnelly — Best thanks for sending on my 
letter. I do not suppose it will do much good, but, at 
any rate, I thought I ought to try to prevent their 
making a. mess of medical education. 

I like what I have seen of Acland. He seemed to 
have both intelligence and volition. 

As to intermediate edncation I have never favoured 
the notion of State intervention in this direction. 

I think there are only two valid grounds for State 
meddling with education : the one the danger to the 
community which arises from dense ignorance ; the other, 
the advantage to the community of giving capable men 
the chance of utilising their capacity. 

The first furnishes the justification for compulsory 
elementary education. If a child is taught reading, 
writing, drawing, and handiwork of some kind \ the 
elements of mathematics, physics, and history, and I 
should add of political economy and geography ; books 
will furnish him with everything he can possibly need to 
make him a competent citizen in any rank of life. 

If with such a start, he has not the capacity to get all 
he needs out of books, let him stop where he is. Blow 
him up with intermediate education as much as you like, 
you will only do the fellow a mischief and lift him into 
a place for which he has no real qualification. People 
never will recollect, that mere learning and mere clever- 
ness are of next to no value in. life, while energy and 
in.tellectnal grip, the things that are inborn and cannot 
be taught, are everything. 
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Tile technical education act goes a long way to meet 
the second claim of the State; so far as scientific and 
industrial capacities are concerned. In a few years there 
will be no reason why any potential Whitworth or 
Faraday, in the three kingdoms, should not readily obtain 
the best education that is to be had, scientific or technical 
The same wiU hold good for Art. So the question that 
arises seems to me to be whether the State ought or 
ought not to do something of the same kind for Literature 
Philosophy, History, and Philology. ’ 

I am inclined to think not, on the ground that the 
universities and public schools ought to do this very 
work, and that as soon as they cease to be clericalised 
seminaries they probably will do it. 

^ If the present government would only give up their 
Irish fad— and bring in a bill to make it penal for any 
parson to hold any office in a public school or university 
or to presume to teach outside the pulpit—they should 
have my valuable support ! 

I should not wonder if Gladstone’s mind is open on 
the subject. ^ Pity I am not sufficiently a persona 
grata with him to offer to go to Hawarden and dis- 
cuss it. 

I q,iiite_^ee with you, therefore, that it wiU play 
the deuce if intermediate education is fossilised as it would 
he by any Act prepared under present influences. The 
most I should like to see done, would he to help the 
youth of special literary, linguistic and so forth, capacity, 
to get the best training in their special line. 

It was lucky we did not go to you. My wife got an 
awtul dose of neuralgia and general upset, aud was laid 
up at the Hotel. The house was not quite finished 
inside, but we came in on Tuesday, and she has been 
getting better evei' since in spite of the gale. 

_ I am sorry to hear of the recurrence of influenza. It 
IS a beastly thing. Lord Justice Bowen told me he has 
had It eveiy time it has been in the countrv. You must 
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come and try Eastbourne air as soon as we are settled. 
Witli our love to von and Mrs. Donnelly — Ever yours, 

■ T. H. Huxley. ; 

Better be careful, I return all letters on wliicli E.H.1 
is not in full. 

The next is to a young man with aspirations after 
an intellectual career, who asked his advice as to tlia 
propriety of throwing up his business, and plunging 
into literature or science : — 

Hodeslea, Eastbouiine, 
Nov. 5, 1892. 

Dear Sir — I am very sorry that the pressure of other 
occupations has prevented me from sending an earlier 
reply to your letter. 

In my opinion a man’s first duty is to find a way of 
supporting himself, thereby relieving other people of the 
necessity of supporting him. Moreover, tlie learning to 
do work of practical value in the wmrld, in an exact and 
careful manner, is of itself a very important education, 
the effects of which make themselves felt in all other 
pursuits. The habit of doing that which you do not care 
about when you would much rather be doing something 
else, is invaluable. It would have saved me a frightful 
waste of tijne if I had ever had it drilled into me in 
youth. ' ■ . , . ^ 

Success in any scientific career requires an unusual 
equipment of capacity, industry, and energy. If you 
possess that equipment you will find leisure enough after 
your daily commercial wmrk is over, to make an opening 
in the scientific ranks for yourseE If you do not, you 
had better stick to commerce. Nothing is less to be 
desired than the fate of a young man, who, as the Scotch 
proverb says, in trying to make a spoon spoils a horn,” 

^ An allusion to bis recent Privy ConncilloraMp See p. 247. 
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and becomes a mere banger-oii in literature or in science, 
when he might have been a useful and a valuable member 
of Society in other occupations. 

I think that your father ought to see this letter.— 
Yours faithfuUy, ■ T. H. Huxley. 

The last of the series, addressed to the secretary 
of a free -thought association, exprejsses his firmly 
rooted disgust at the use of mere ribaldry in attack- 
ing the theological husks which enclose a religious 
ideal. 

i/hy 22, 1892. 

Deae Sie — I regret that I am unable to comply with 
the wish of your committee. For one thing, I am 
engaged in work which I do not care to interrujpt, and 
for another, I always make it a rule in these matters to 
'' fight for my own hand.'’ I do not desire that any one 
should share my responsibility for what I think fit to 
say, and I do not wish to be responsible for the opinions 
and modes of expression of other persons. 

I do not say this with any reference to Mr. 

who is a sober and careful writer. But both as a matter 
of principle and one ot policy, I strongly demur to a 
great deal of what appears as “free thought” literature, 
and I object to he in any way connected with it. 
Heterodox ribaldry disgusts me, I confess, rather more 
than orthodox fanaticism. It is at once so easy ; so 
stupid ; such a complete anachronism in England, a.nd 
so thoroughly calcTfiated to disgust and repel the very 
thoughtful and serious people whom it ought to be the 
great aim to attract. Old Noll knew what he was about 
when he said that it was of no use to try to fight the 
gentlemen of England with tapsters and serving -men. 
It is quite as hopeless to fight Christianity with scurrility. 
We want a regiment of Ironsides. 
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This summer brought Huxley a most unexpected 
distinction in the shape of 'admission to the Privy 
Council Mention has already been made (voL ii. 
p. 56) of his reasons for refusing to accept a title 
for distinction in science, apart from departmental 
administration. The proper recognition of science, 
he maintained, lay in the professional recognition of 
a man^s work by his peers in science, the members of 
the learned societies of his own and other countries. 

But, as has been said, the Privy Councillorship 
was an office, not a title, although with a title attach- 
ing to the office ; and in theory, at least, a scientific 
Privy Councillor might some day play an important 
part as an accredited representative of science, to 
be consulted officially by the Government, should 
occasion arise. 

Of a selection of letters on the subject, mostly 
answers to congratulations, I place first the one to 
Sir M. Poster, which gives the fullest account of the 
affair. 

Cors-t-Gedol Hotel, Bahmouth, 
Aug. 23, 1892. 

My dear Poster — I am very glad you think I have 
done rightly about the P.G. ; but in fact I could liardly 
help myself. 

Years and years ago I was talking to Donnelly about 
these things, and told him that so far as myself was 
concerned, I would have nothing to do with official 
decorations— -didn’t object to other people having them, 
especially heads of offices, like Hooker and Flou'er — but 
preferred to keep clear myself. But I added that there 
was one thing I did not mind telling him, because no 
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Engiisli Government would ever act iijion my opinion 

and that was that the P.C. was a fit and proper recogni- 
tion for science and letters. I liave no doubt that" he 
has kept this in mind ever since— in fact Lord Salislmry^s 
letter (which ^ was very handsome) showed he had been 
told of my oUter dictum. Donnelly was the first channel 
of inquiry whether I would accept, and was very strong 
that I should. 

So you see if I had wished to refuse it, it would have 
been difficult and ungracious. But, on the whole, I thought 
the precedent good. Playfair tells me he tried to get it 
done in the case of Faraday and Babbage thirty years ago, 
and the thing broke down. Moreover a wicked sense of 
the comedy of advancing such a pernicious heretic, helped 
a good deal. 

The worst of it is, I have just had a summons to go to 
Osborne on Thursday and it is as much as I shall be able 
to do. 

We have been in South Wales, in the neighbourhood 
of the CoUiers, and are on our way to the Wallers for the 
Festival week at Gloucester. We hope to get back to 
Eastbourne in the latter half of September and find the 
house clean swept and garnished. After that, by the way, 
It IS not nice to say that we shall hope to have a visit 
from Mrs. Foster and you. 

With our love to you both— Ever yours, 

T. H. Hdxmt. 

I am glad you are resting, but oh, why another 
Congress] 

Hodeslea, Eastbourne, 

_ June 21 , 1892 , 

My dear Donnelly— You have been and done me at 
last you betrayer of confidence. This is what comes of 
confiding one’s pet weakness to a bosom-friend I 

But I can’t deny my own words, or the accuracy of 
your devil of a memory — and, moreover, I think the 
precedent of great importance. 
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I liave always been dead against orders of merit and 
tbe like, but I tbink tliat men of letters and science who 
have been of use to the nation (Lord know^s if I have) may 
fairly be ranked among its nominal or actual comicillors. 

As for yourself, it is only one more kindness on the top 
of a heap so big I shall say nothing about it. 

Mrs. Pdght Honourable sends her love to yon both, and 
promises not to be proud. — Ever yours very faitlifully, 

T. H. Huxley. 


Coks-y-Gedol Hotel, Baiimouth, 
Aug. 20, 1892. 

My dear Donnelly— -I began to think that Lord 
Salisbury had thouglit better of it — (I should not have 
been surprised at all if he had) and was going to leave me 
a P.P.C. instead of a P.C. when the annonneenient appeared 
yesterday. 

This morning, however, I received his own letter (dated 
the 16th), which had been following me about. A very 
nice letter it is too — he does the thing handsomely while 
he is about it. 

Well, I think the thing is good lor science ; I am not 
such a self humbug as to pretend that my vanity is not 
pleasantly tickled ; hut I do not think there is any aspect 
of the affair more pleasant to me, than the evidence it 
affords of the strength of our old friendship. Because 
with all respect for my noble Mends, deuce a one would 
ever have thought of it, unless you had not only put 
it — but rubbed it—into their heads. 

I have not forgotten that private, and confidential 
document that you were so disgusted to find had been 
delivered to me 1 You have tried it on before — so don^t 
deny it. 

But bless my soul, ho-w profound is old Cole’s remark 
about the humour of public affairs. To think of a Con- 
servative Government — ^pride of the Church— going out 
of its way to honour one not only of the wicled, but of 




To HIS Youngist Daughter 


Coks-y-Gebol Hotel, Baemotjth 
Aug. 22, 1892. 

4BS— II Lord Salisbury’' bad known r 
and r should have had our little ioke o 
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before leaving Saiindersfoot,^ as tbe letter was dated lOtli. 
It miist be a month since Lord Granbrook desired Donnelly 
to find out if I would accept the P.O., and as I heard no 
more about it up to the time of dissolution, I imagined 
there was a hitch somewhere. And really, the more I 
think of it the queerer does it seem, that a Tory and 
Ohurch Government should have delighted to honour the 
worst-famed heretic in the three kingdoms. 

I am sure Donnelly has been at the bottom of it, as 
he is the only person to whom I ever spoke of the fitness 
of the P.O. for men of science and letters. 

The queer thing is that his chief and Lord Salisbury 
listened to the suggestion. 

Tell Jack he is simply snuffed out — ^j'Oimger sons of 
peers go with the herd of Barts, and knights, I believe. 
But a table of precedence is not to be had for love or 
money — and my anxiety is wearing. 

This place is as perfectly delightful as Aberystwdth was 
t’other. . , . With best love to you all — Ever your 

Pateii. 


To Mbs. W. K Clifford 

Coiis-y-Gedol Hotel, Baumouth, 
A%g, 22 , 1892 . 

My nfiAR Lucy — I am glad to think that it is the 
honours that blush and not the recipient, for I am past 
that form of vascular congestion. 

It w'as known that the only peerage I would accept 
was a spiritual one ; and as H.M. shares the not unnatural 
prejudice which led her illustrious predecessor (now some 
time dead) to object to give a bishopric to Bean Swift, it 
was thought she could not stand the promotion of Dean 
Huxley ; would see him in fact ... This is a pun. 



^ Where he had been staying with his daughter. 
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Lord S. apologised for not pre.wg the matter, but 
pointed out that, as Evolutionism is rapidly ffamiiia 
ground among the peo|)le who have votes, it was probabk 

It not certain, that his eminent successor (whose mind is 

always open) would become a hot evolutionist before the 

expmtion of the eight months’ office which Lord S Cwho 
needs rest) means to aUow him. And when eminent 
successor goes out, my bishopric will be among the Dis- 
solution Honoum. If H.M. objects she wiU be threatened 

with the immediate aboUtion of the H. of Lords, and the 
institution of a social democratic federation of counties 

each with an army, navy, and diplomatic service of ite 
own. 

to iiave the latest accurate intelligence 
but tins reapy must be considered confidential As a 
P.C. I might lose my head for letting out State secrets.— 
Ever your afiectionate Pater 

To Sir Joseph Fayrer 

Cors-t-Gbdol Hotel, Baemouth, Wales 

Atig. 28, 1892. ' 

. 5^t is very pleasant to get the congratulations of an old 
friend like yourself. As we went to Osbo,rne the other 
day I looked at the old Fietonj and remembered that six 
and forty years ago I went up her side to report myself 

^d I should mot have got that far if you had not put 
it into my head to apply to Burnett. ^ 


To Sir Joseph Peestwioh 

Coes- y-Gedol Hotel, Baemouth 

31 ^ 1892 . 

™H--Best thanks for your congratu- 
lations. As I have certainly got more than my temporal 
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deserts, tlie other “half” you speak of can he nothing less 
than a bishopric 1 May you live to see that dignity con- 
ferred ; and go on writing such capital papers as the last 
you sent me, until I write myself your Right Revd. as 
well as Right Honble. old friend, T. H. Huxley. 

To Sir W. H. Flower 

Ooes-y-Gedol Hotel, Baemouth, 
A%g. 31, 1892. 

My dear Flower — Many thanks for your congratu- 
lations, with Lady Flower’s postscript not forgotten. I 
should have answered your letter’' sooner, but I had to go 
to Osborne last week in a hurry, kiss hands and do iny 
swearing. It was very funny that the Gladstone P.C.’s 
had the pleasure of welcoming the Salisbury P.C.’s among 
their first official acts 1 

I will gladly come to as many meetings of the Trustees 
as I can. Only you must not expect me in very severe 
weather like that so common last year. My first attack 
of pleurisy was dangerous and not painful; the second 
was painful and not dangerous ; the third will probably 
be both painful and dangerous, and my commander-in- 
chief ^(who has a right to be heard in such matters) will 
not let me run the risk of it. 

But I have marked down Oct. 22 and Nov. 24, and 
nothing slfort of snow shall stop me. 

As to what you want to do, getting butter out of a 
dog’s mouth is an easier job than getting patronage out 
of that of a lawyer or an ecclesiastic. But I am always 
good for a forlorn hope, and we will have a try. 

We shall not be back at Eastbourne till the latter 
half of September, and I doubt if 'we shall get into our 
house even them We leave this for Gloucester, where we 
are going to spend the festival week with my daughter 
to-moiTow. — With our love to you both, ever yours very 
"■faithfully, ' T H. Huxley, 
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I see a report tliat Owen is sinking. Poor old man ; 
it seems queer that just as I am hoist to the top of my 
tree he should be going underground. But at 88 life 
cannot ha worth much. 


ToMr. W.P. Collier 

Coes-y-Gedol Hoteii, Baemouth Water 
Aug. 31, 1892. ' 

Accept my wife’s and my hearty thanks for your kind 
congratulations. When I was a mere boy I took for motto 
of an essay, ‘‘ What is honour ? Who hath it ? He that 
died o’ Wednesday,” and although I have my fuh share 
of ambition and vanity, I doubt not, yet Falstaffs 
philosophical observation has dominated my mind and 
acted as a sort of perpetual refrigerator to these passions 
feo I have gone my owm way, sought for none of these 
things and expected none—and it would seem that the 
deepest schemer’s policy could not have answered better 
We must have a new Beatitude, « Blessed is the man who 
expecteth nothing,” without its ordinary appendix. 

I tell Jack^ I have worked hard for a dignity which 
will enable me to put down his aristocratic swaggering. 

It took some time, however, to get used to the 
title, and it was October before he wrote :~ 

_ The feeling that “The Eight Hoiible.” on my letters 
IS a piece ol chaff is wearing off, and I hope to get used 
to my ajipendix in time. 

The “very quaint” ceremony of kissing hands is 
described at some length in a letter to Mrs. Huxley 
from London on his way back from Osborne 

^ His son-iu-law, Hon. John Collier 
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Geeat Western Hotel, 

Axig. 25, 1892, 6.40 p.m. 

I liave just got back from Osbornej and I find there 
are a few minutes to send yon a letter-— by the help of 
the extra halfpenny, Hirst-rate weather there and back, 
a special train, carriage with postillions at the Osborne 
landing-place, and a grand procession of officers of the 
new household and P.O.’s therein. Then waiting about 
while the various “ sticks ” were delivered. 

Then we were showm into the presence chamber 
where the Queen sat at a table. We knelt as if we were 
going to say our prayers, holding a testament between 
two, while the Olerk of the Council read an oath of 
which I heard not a word. We each advanced to the 
Queen, knelt and kissed her hand, retired backwards, and 
got sworn over again (Lord knows what I promised and 
vowed this time also). Then wm shook hands with all 
the P.O.’s present, including Lord Lome, and so exit 
backwards. It was all very curious. . , . 

After that a capital lunch, and back we came. Eibbles- 
dale and several other people I knew w^ere of the party, 
and I found it very p)leasant talking with him and .lease 
Oollings, who is a very interesting man. 

“Oh,” he said, “how I wish my j)oor mother, wdio 
was a labouring woman — a great noble woman — and 
brought ms nine all up in right w^ays, could have been 
alive.” Very human and good and dignified too, I 
thouglit. 

He also used to tell how he was caught out when 
he thought to make use of the opportunity to secure 
a close view of the Queen. Looking up, he found her 
eyes fixed upon him; Her Majesty had clearly taken 
the opportunity to do the same by him. 

Eegarding the Privy Councillorship as an ex- 
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ceptional honour for science, over and above any 
recognition of his personal services, which he thought 
amply met by the Civil List pension specially con- 
ferred upon him as an honour at his retirement from 
the public service, Huxley was no little vexed at an 
article in Nature for August 25 (vol. xlvi. p. 397)^ 
reproaching the Government for allowing him to 
leave the public service six years before, without 
recognition. Accordingly he wrote to Sir J. Donnelly 
on August 27 : — 

It is very unfair to both Liberal and Conservative 
Governments, who did much more for me than I expected, 
and I feel that I ought to contradict the statement 
without loss of time. 

So I have written the inclosed letter for publication 
But as it is always a delicate business to 
meddle with official matters, I wish you would see if I 
have said anything more than I ought to say in the 
latter half of the letter. If so, please strike it out, and 
let the first half go. 

I had a narrow shave to get down to Osborne and 
kiss hands on Thmsday. What a quaint ceremony it is I 

rhe humour of the situation was that we three hot 
unionists, White Eidley, Jesse Collings, atfd I, were 
escorted by the whole Gladstonian household. 

And again on August 30 

In the interview I had with Lord SaHsbury on the 
subjec^t of an order of merit-^ages agoi— I expressly 
gave him. to understand that I considered myself out of 
the running— having already received more than I had 
any right to expect. And when he has gone out of his 
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His letter appeared in Nature oi Septemlser 1 
(vol. xlvi. p. 416). In it he declared that both Lord 
Salisbury’s and Mr. Gladstone’s Governments had 
given him substantial recognition ; that Lord Iddes- 
leigh had put the Civil List pension expressly as an 
honour ; and finally, that he himself placed this last 
honour in the category of “unearned increments.” 


M 



CHAPTEE XI 

1892 

The following letters are mainly of personal interest ; 
some merely illustrate the humorous turn he would 
give to his more intimate correspondence ; others 
strike a more serious note, especially those to friends 
whose powers were threatened by overwork or ill- 
health. 

With these may fitly come two other letters ] one 
to a friend on his re-marriage, the other to his 
daughter, in reply to a birthday letter. 

My wife and I send oiir warmest good wishes to your 
future wife and yourself' I cannot but think that those 
who are parted from ns, if they have cognisance of what 
goes on in this world, must rejoice over everything that 
renders life better and brighter for the sojourners in it — 
especially of those who are dear to them. At least, that 
would be my feeling. 

Please commend ns to Miss , and beg her not to 

put us on the “ Index,” because we count ourselves among 
your oldest and warmest friends. 
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Hobeslea, Eastboitrne, 
J/a2/5, 1892. 

It was very pleasant to get your birtMay letter and 
tbe pbotograph, wliicb is cbarming. 

Tlie love you cbildren sliow ns, warms our old age 
better tban tlie sun. 

For myself, tlie sting of remembering troops of follies 
and errors, is best alleviated by tbe tbougbt tliat they 
may make me better able to help those wlio have to go 
tbroiigli like experiences, and who are so dear to me tliat 
I would willingly pay an even heavier price, to be of use. 
Depend upon it, that confounded “ just man who needed 
no repentance ’’ was a very poor sort of a father. But 
perhaps his daughters were “just women of the same 
type ; and the family circle as warm as the interior of an 
ice-pail. 

A certain artist, who wanted to have Huxley sit 
to him, tried to manage the matter through his son- 
in-law, Hon. J. Collier, to whom the following is 
addressed : — 

Hobeslea, Eastbouene, 
Jan. 27, 1892. 

Mt dear Jack — Inclosed is a letter for you. Will 
you commit the indiscretion of sending it on to Mr. A B. 
if you see no reason to the contrary ? 

I hope the subsequent proceedings wiU interest you 
no .more. 

I am sorry you have been so bothered hy the critter — 
but in point of pertinacity he has met Ms match, (I 
have no objection to your saying that your father-in-law 
is a brute, if you think that will soften Ms disappoint- 
ment),. 
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Here the weather has been tropical. The banaiiari in 
the new garden are nearly ripe, and the cocoaniits are 
coming on. But of course you expect this, for if it is 
unbearably sunny in Loudon what must it be here ? 

All our loves to all of you. — Ever yours affectionately, 

Pater, 

Hodbslba, Eastboijenb, ' 
Feh 1 , 1892 . ■ 

Mt dear Hooker— I hear you have influenza 
rampaging about the Gamp; ^ and I want to point out 
to you that if you want a regular bad bout of it, the best 
thing you can do is to go home next ThuiMay evening, 
at ten o^clock at night, and plunge into the thick of the 
microbes, tired and cliilled. 

If you donT get it then, you will, at any rate, have 
the satisfaction of feeling that you have done your best ! 

I am going to the but then you see I fly straight 
after dinner to Collier’s per cab, and there is no particular 
microbe army in Eton Avenue lying in wait for me. 

Either let me see after the dinner, or sleep in town, 
and don’t worry. — ^Yours affectionately, 

T.H. Huxley.' 

Hodbslba, Eastbourne, 
m 19, 1892. 

My dear Hooker— I have just received^a notice that 
Hirst’s funeral is to-morrow. But we are in the midst of 
the bitterest easterly gale and snowfall we have had all 
the winter, and there is no sign of the weather mending. 

Neither you nor I have any business to commit suicide 
for that which after all is a mere sign of the affection we 
have no need to prove for our dear old friend, and the 
chances are that half an hour cold chapel and grave-side 
on a day like this would finish us. 


^ The name of Sir J, Hooker’s house at Siiiiningdale. 
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I write tills not tliat I imagine you would tliink of 
going, but because my last note spoke so decidedly of my 
own intention.. 

But who could have anticipated this sudden reYersion 
to Arctic conditions ? — ^Ever yours affectionately, 

T. H. Huxley. 

Hodeslea, Eastboukub, 
March 18, 1892. 

My dear Donetelly — M y wife got better and was out 
for a wliile yesterday, but slie is knocked up again to-day. 

It would have been very pleasant to see you botli, but 
you must not come down till w'e get fixed wu'tli a new 
cook and maid, as I believe we are to be in a week or so. 
None of your liotel-going ! 

I mourn over the departure of the present cookie — I 
believe she is going for no other reason than that sbe is 
afraid the house will fall on such ungodly people as w^e 
are, and involve her in the ruins. That is the iiioderii 
martyrdom — you don’t roast infidels, but people who can 
roast go to the pious. 

Lovely day to-day, nothiug but east wind to remind 
one it is not summer. — Orocuses coming out at last. — 
Ever yoiu’s very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

Hodeslea, Eastbouene, 
March 27, 1892. 

My dear Hooker — I had to run up to town on 
Friday and forgot your letter. The a; is a puzzle — I w’-ill 
stick by the ship as long as you do, depend upon that 
I fear we can hardly expect to see dear old Tyndall there 
again. As for myself, I dare not venture when snow is 
on the ground, as on the last two occasions. And now, 
I am sorry to say, there is another possible impediment in 
my wife’s state of health. 

I have had a very anxious time of it altogether lately, 

But'Sich is life I , 
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My sagacious graiid^augiiter Joyce (goiie laome how) 
observed to her grandmother some time ago— “ I don’t 
want to grow up.” “ Why don’t you want to grow up ? ” 
“ Because I notice that grown-up people have a great deal 

of trouble.” Sagacious phllosopheress of 7 I— Ever yours 

affectionately, T. H. Huxley. 

Hodeslea, Eastbourne, ; 
April 3, 1892. 

My dear Hooker — As I so often tell my wife, “your 
confounded sense of duty will be the ruin of you.” You 
really, club or no club, had no business to be travelling in 
such a bitter east wind. However, I hope the recent 
sunshine has set you up again. 

Barring snow or any other catastrophe, I will be at 
“the Club” dinner on the 26th and help elect the P.R.S. 
I don’t think I go more than once a year, and like you I 
find the smaller the pleasanter meetings. 

I was very sorry to see Bowman’s death. What a 
first-rate man of science he would have been if the 
Professorship at King’s College had been £1000 a year. 
But it was mere starvation when he held it. 

I am glad to say that my wdfe is much better — thank 
yours for her very kind sympathy. I was very down the 
last time I wrote to you. — Ever yours affectionately, 

T. 9 . Huxley. ' 




Hodeslea, June 27 , 1892. 

My dear Foster— My wife has been writing to Mrs. 
Foster to arrange for your visit, which will be Iieartily 
welcome. 

Now I don’t want to croak. No one knows better 
than I, the fatal necessity for any one in your position : 
more than that, the duty in many cases of plunging into 
public functions, and all the guttle, guzzle, and gammon 
therewith connected. 
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But do let me liold myself up as the horrid example 
of what comes of that sort of thing for men who have to 
work as you are doing and I have done. To be sure you 
are a “limgy’’ man and I am a “livery” man, so that 


your chances of escaping candle-snuff accumulations with 
melancholic prostration are much better, N e vertheless take 
care. The pitcher is a very valuable piece of crockery, and 
I don’t want to live to see it cracked by going to the well 
once too often. 

I am in great spirits about the new University move- 
ment, and have told the rising generation that this old 
hulk is ready to be towed out into line of battle, if they 
think lit, which is more commendable to my public spirit 
than my prudence. — ^Ever yours, T. H. Huxley. 

Hodeslea, June 20, 1892. 

My dear Romanes-— My wife and I, no less than the 
Hookers who have been paying us a short visit, were very 
much grieved to hear that such a serious trouble has 
befallen you. 

In such cases as yours (as I am sure your doctors have 
told you) hygienic conditions are everything — good air 
and idleness, construed strictly, among the chief You 
should do as I have done — set up a garden and water it 
yourself for two hours every day, besides pottering about 
to see how things grow (or don’t grow this weather) for a 
couple more. 

Sundry box-trees, the majority of which have been 
getting browner every day since I planted them three 
months ago, have interested ]ne almost as miicli as the 
general election. They typify the Empire with the 
G.O.M. at work at the root of it!- — Ever yours very 
faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 



Hodeslea, Oct. 18, 1892. 

My dear Romanes — I throw dust and ashes, on my 
head for having left your letter almost a week unanswered. 
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But I went to Tennyson’s funeral; and since tiaen nxy 
whole mind has been given to finishing the reply forced 
upon me by Harrison’s article in the Fortnightly ^ mid. I 
have let correspondence slide. I think it will entertain 
you when it appears in November — and perhaps interest— 
by the adumbration of the line I mean to take if ever that 
“ Eomanes ” Lecture at Oxford comes off. 

As to Madeira — I do not think you could do better. 
You can have as much quiet there as in Venice, for there 
are next to no carts or carriages. I was at an excellent 
hotel, the “Bona Vista,” kept by an Englishman in 
excellent order, and delightfully situated on the heights 
outside Funchal. When once acclimatised and able to 
bear moderate fatigue, I should say nothing would be 
more delightful and invigorating than to take tents and 
l^l make the round of the island. There is nothing I have 

^ seen anywhere which surpasses the cliff scenery of the 

north side, or on the way thither, the forest of heaths as 
big as sycamores. 

There is a matter of natural history which might 
occupy without fatiguing you, and especially without 
calling for any great use of the eyes. That is the effect 
of Madeiran climate on English plants transported there 
— and the way in which the latter are beating the 
natives. There is a Doctor who has lots of information 
on the topic. You may trust anything but his physic. 

[The rest of the letter gives details about scientific 
literature touching Madeii'a.] 

A piece of advice to his son aneiit building a 
house: — ■ '■ 

Lastly and higgestly, don’t promise anytliing, agree to 
anything, nor sign anything (swear you are an “illiterate 
voter” rather than this last) without advice— or you may 





find yonrself in a legal quagmire. Builders, as a rule, are 
on a level witli liorse-dealers in point of lionesty — I could 
tell you some pretty stories from my small experience of 
i tfiem. j* 

fl I ^ 

^ Tlie next, to Lord Farrer, is apropos of quite an j • 

extensive correspondence in tlie Tknes as to the correct 1 1 

reading of the well-known lines about the missionary 
and the cassowary, to which both Huxley and Lord i 

Farrer had contributed their own reininiscences. i 

Hodeslea, 15, 1892. 

f My DEAR Faereu — i 

f 

II If were a missionary i 

I In the heat of Timbtictoo 

I You ^d wear nought but a nice and airy I 

,i Pair of bands — p’raps cassock too. ; 

I Don’t you see the fine touch of local colour in my 

i version 1 Is it not obvious to everybody who iinclerstaiids i 

>1 the methods of high a priori criticism that this considera- I 

tion entirely outweighs the merely empirical fact that i 

your version dates hack to 1837 — which I must admit is ! 

before my adolescence ? It is obvious to the meanest I 

capacity that mine must be the original text in “ Idee,” i 

■I whatever your wretched “ Wirldichheit ” may have to say 

' to the matter. 

; And -wliere, I should like to know, is a glimmer of a 

scintilla of a hint that the missionary was a dissenter? 

; I claim him for my clear National Church. — Ever yours, 

}j ' -T. H. Hiixxiy.; , ; 

I ' The following is about a document which, he liad | 

’ forgotten that he wrote:—. j 
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Hoderlea, Eastbouhnb, 
Mv. 24, 1892. 

My dear Donnelly — It is obvious tliat yon Iiave 
somebody in the Department who is an adept in the 
imitation of handwriting. 

As there is no way of proving a negativej and I am 
too loyal to raise a scandal, I will just father the scrawl. 

Positively, I had forgotten all about the business. I 
suppose because I did not hear who was appointed. It 
would be a good argument for turning people out of office 
after 65 ! But I have always had rather too much of the 
lawyer faculty of forgetting things when they are done 
with. 

It was very jolly to have you here, and on principles 
of Christian benevolence you must not be so long in 
coming again. — Ever yours, T. H. Huxley. 

I do not remember being guilty of paying postage — 
but that doesn't count for much. 

The following is an answer to one of the unexpected 
inquiries which would arrive from all quarters. A 
member of one of the religious orders ivorking in the 
Church of England wrote for an authoritative state- 
ment on the following point, suggested by passages 
section 5 of Chapter L of the Elementary 
Physiology : — When the Blessed Sacrament, con- 
sisting, temporally and mundanely speaking, of a 
wheaten wafer and some wine, is received after about 
seven Iiours’ fast, is it or is it not “voided like other 
meats”? In other words, does it not become 
completely absorbed for the sustenance of the body? 
Huxley’s help in this physiological question- — and 
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Ms answer was to be used in polemical discussion — 
was sought because an answer from Mm would be 
decisive and would obviate the repetition of state- 
■ meiits which to a Catholic were painfully irreverent. 

Hobeslea, Feh 3, 1892. 

SiE — I regret that you have had to wait so long for a 
reply to yoiir letter of the SVth. Your question required 
careful consideration, and I have been much occupied with 
other matters. 

You ask (i), whether the sacramental bread is or is not 
‘‘ voided like other meats ” ? 

That depends on wdiat you mean, firstly by ^‘voided,” 
and, secondly, by “ other meats.” Suppose any “ meat 
(I take the wmrd to include drink) to contain no 
indigestiliie residuum, there need not be any tiling 
“voided” at all — if by “voiding” is meant expulsion 
from the lower intestine. 

Such a meat might be “ completely absorbed for the 
sustenance of the body.” Nevertheless, its elements, in 
fresh combinations, -would be eventually “ voided ” through 
other channels, e.g. the lungs and kidneys. Thus I should 
say that under normal circumstances all “ meats ” (that is 
to say, the material substance of them) are voided sooner 
or later. 

Now, aS to the particular case of the sacramental wafer 
and wine. Taking their composition and the circumstances 
of administration to be as you state them, it is my opinion 
that a small residuum will be left undigested, and will be 
voided by the intestine, while by far the greater part will 
be absorbed and eventually “ voided ” by the lungs, skin, 
and .'kidneys. 

If any one asserts that tlie wafer and wine are voided 
by tlie intestine as such, that the “ pure flour and water ” 
of which the wafer consists pass out unchanged, I am of 
. opinion he is, in error. 
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On October 6, 1892, died Lord Tennyson. In the 
course of his busy life, Huxley had not been thrown 
very closely into contact with him ; they would meet 
at the Metaphysical Society, of which Tennyson was 
a silent member; and in the Life of Tennyson two 
occasions are recorded on which Huxley visited 
him : — 


On the other hand, if any one inaintams that the 
material substance of the wafer persists, while its accidents 
change, within the body, and that this identical substance 
is sooner or later voided, I do not see how he is to be 
driven out of that position by any scientific reasoning. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to believe that the 
elementary particles of the wafer and of the wine which 
enter the body never lose their identity, or even alter their 
mass. If one could see one of the atoms of carbon which 
enter into the composition of the Wafer, I conceive it 
could be followed the whole way — ^from the mouth to the 
organ by which it escapes — just as a bit of floating 
charcoal might be followed into, through, and out of a 
whirlpool. 


Nov. 11, 1871. — ^Mr. Huxley and Mr. Knowles arrived 
here (Aldworth) on a visit. Mr. Huxley wei charming. 
We had much talk. He was chivalrous, wide, and earnest, 
so that one could not but enjoy talking with him. There 
was a discussion on George Eliot’s humility. Huxley and 
A. both thought her a humble woman, despite a dogmatic 
maimer of assertion that had come upon her latterly in 
her writings. (Op. cit. ii. 110.) 

March 17, 1873. — Professor Tyndall and Mr. Huxley 
called. Mr, Huxley seemed to be universal in his interest, 

' 'g* "-r - 
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With this maybe compared one of Mr. Wilfrid ' 
Ward's reminiscences {Nindeenth Century^ Ingiist 
1896 ). , : 

“ Huxley once spoke strongly of the insight into 
scientific method shown in Tennyson's 1% Memmmm^ 
and pronounced it to be quite equal to that of the 
greatest experts.” 

This view of Tennyson appears again in a letter to 
Sir M. Foster, the Secretary of the Eoyal Society :~- 

Was not Tennyson a Fellow of the Royal Society? 
If so, should not the President and Council take some 
notice of his death and delegate some one to the funeral 
to represent them ? Very likely you have thought of it 
already. 

He was the only modem poet, in fact I think the only 
poet since the time of Lucretius, who has taken the trouhle 
to understand the work and tendency of the men of 
science. 

But this was not the only side from which he 
regarded poetry. He had a keen sense for beauty, 
the artistic perfection of expression, whether in poetry, 
prose, or conversation. Tennyson’s talk he described 
thus : “ Doric beauty is its characteristic- — perfect 
simplicity, without any ornament or anything arti- 
ficial.” And again, to quote Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s 
reminiscences : — 

Tennyson he considered the greatest English master of 
melody except Spenser and Keats. I told him f>f 
Tennyson’s insensibility to music, and he replied that it 
was curious that scientific men, as a ml% had more 
appreciation of music than poets or men of letters, Fe 
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told ms of one long talk lie liad had with Tennyson, and 
added that immortality was the one dogma to which 
Tennyson was passionately devoted. 

Of Browning, Huxley said : He really has music in 
him. Bead his poem TJie Thrush and yon will see it. 
Tennyson said to me,” he added, “ that Browning had 
plenty of music in him, hut he could not get it 

Eastboubne, Oct» 15 , 1892 . 

My dear Tyndall — I think you will like to hear 
that the funeral yesterday lacked nothing to make it 
worthy of the dead or the living. 

Bright sunshine streamed through the windows of the 
nave, while the choir was in half gloom, and as each shaft 
of light illuminated the flower-covered bier as it slowly 
travelled on, one thought of the bright succession of his 
\Yorks between the darkness before and the darkness after. 
I am glad to say that the Eoyal Society was represented 
by four of its chief officers, and nine of the commonalty, 
including myself. Tennyson has a right to that, as the 
first poefc since Lucretius who has understood the drift of 
scienca 

We have heard nothing of you and your wife for ages. 
Ask her to give us news, good news I hope, of both. 

My wife is better than she was, and joins with me in 
lova — Ever yours affectionately, T. H. Huxley. 

On his way home from the funeral in Westminster 
Abbey, Huxley passed the time in the train by 
shaping out some lines on the dead poet, the form of 
them suggested partly by some verses of bis wife's, 
partly by Schiller's 

Gib diesen Tod ten mir heraus, 

Ich muss ibn wieder haben,^ 


^ Don Carlos, Sc. ix. 
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wMch came back to Ms mind in the Abbey. The 
lines were published in the Nineteenth Centmy for 
November 1892. He declared that, he deserved no 
credit for the verses ; they merely came to him in 
the train. 

His own comparison of them with the sheaf of 
professed poets’ odes which also appeared in the same 
magazine, comes in a letter to his wife, to whom he 
sent the poem as soon as it appeared in print. 

I know yoti want to see the poem, so I have cut it 
and the rest out of the Nineteenth just arrived, and sent 
it 

If I were to pass judgment upon it in comparison with 
the others, I should say, that as to style it is hainincred, 
and as to feeling human. 

They are castings of much prettier pattern and of 
mainly poetico- classical educated- class sentiment. I do 
not think there is a line of mine one of my old working- 
class audience would have boggled over. I would give a 
penny for John Burns’ thoughts about it, {NB . — ■ 
Highly impartial and valuable criticism.) 

He also wrote to Professor Romanes, who had 
been moved by this new departure to send Mm a 
volume of his own poems : — 
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Hodeslka, Wov. B, 1802. 

My dear Romanes — must send you a line to thank 
you very rmich for your volume of poems. A swdft glance 
shows me much that has my strong sympathy — notably 
“ Pater loquitur,” which I sliaU read to my wife as soon 
as T get her back. Against all troubles (and I li.w, had 
mj vsliare) I 'weigh a wife-comrade ‘‘ treu imd fbst ” in all 
emergencies. 
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I have a great respect for the Nazarenisni of J^esiis — 
very little for later “ Christianity.” But the onl;p religion 
that appeals to me is prophetic Judaism. Add to it some- 
thing from the best Stoics and something from Spinoza 
and something from Goethe, and there is a religion for 
men. Some of these days I think I will make a cento 
out of the works of these people. 

I find it hard enough to write decent prose and have 
usually stuck to that. The “Gib dieseii Tod ten” I am 
hardly responsible for, as it did itself coming down here 
in the train after Tennyson’s funeral. Tlie notion 
came into my head in the Abbey. — Ever yours very 
faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

This wintei' also Sir R Owen died, and was buried 
at Ham on December 23. The grave ends all quarrels, 
and Huxley intended to be present at the funeral. 
But as he wrote to Dr. Foster on the 23rd : — 

I had a hard morning’s work at University College 
yesterday, and what with the meeting of the previous 
evening and that infernal fog, I felt so seedy that I made 
up my inind to go straight home and be quiet. . . . 

There has been a bitter north-easter ail day here, and 
if the like has prevailed at Ham I am glad I kept out 
of it, as I am by no means fit to cope with anything of 
that kind to-day. I do not think I was b»und to offer 
myself up to the manes of the departed, however satis- 
factory that might have been to the poor old man. Peae« 
be with him 1 

But the old-standing personal differences between 
the two made it difiicult for him to decide what to 
do with regard to a meeting to raise some memoiM 
to the great anatomist. He writes again to Sir M. 
Foster, January 8, 1893 : — 
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Wliat am I to do about tlie meeting about Owen^s 
statue on. tlie 21st? I do not wish to pose eitber as a 
biiinbugging approver or as a sulky disapprover. Tb,e 
man did lioiiest work, enougli to deserve Ms statue, and 
that is all tliat concerns tke public. 

And on tbe 

I am inclined to tliink tliat I bad better attend tlie 
meeting at all costs. But I do not see vdiy I slioiild 
speak unless I am called uj)on to do so. 

I bave no earthly objection to say all that I bonestly 
can of good about OwnMs work— and there is much to be 
said about some of it — on the contrary, I should be well 
pleased to do so. 

But I have no reparation to make ; if the business 
were to come over again, I should do as I did. My opinion 
of the man’s character is exactly what it was, and under 
the circumstances there is a sort of hypocrisy about volun- 
teering anything, which goes against my grain. 

The best position for me would be to be asked to 
second the resolution for the statue — -then the proposer 
would have the field of personal fiction and butter-boat 
all to himself. 

To Sir W. H. Flower 

Dec. 28 , 1892 . 

I think you are quite right in taking an active share 
in the movement for the memorial. When a man is 
dead and can do no more harm, one must do a sum in 
merits 

subtraction, deserts and if the ai’s are not all minus 
£C + 33 -f .n 

quantities, give him credit accoidingly. But I lliink 
that in your appeal, for which the Committee will Ixi 
responsible, it is this balance of solid scientific merit — a 

VOL. Ill , T . 
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good Mg one in Owen’s case after all deductions — vfliicli 
slionld be alone referred to. If yon follow tbe example 
of Vanity Fair and call liiin “a simple-niindecl man, wlio 
bad lie been otherwise, would long ago liave adorned a 
title,” some of us may cboke. 

Gladstone, Samuel of Oxford, and Owen belong to a 
very curious type of bumanity, witli many excellent and 
even great qualities and one fatal defect — utter imtrust- 
wortbiness. Peace be with two of tbem, and may tbe 
political death of tbe third be speedy and painless ! — 
With our united best •vvisbes, ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 

And on January 22, 1893, be writes of the 
meeting : — 

My dear Hooker — . . . What queer corners one gets 
into if one only lives long enough ! The grim humour 
of the situation when I was seconding the proposal for a 
statue to Owen yesterday tickled me a good deal. I do 
not know how they will report me in the Times, but if 
they do it properly I think you %Yill see that I said no 
word upon which I could not stand cross-examination. 

I chose the office of seconder in order that I miglit 
clearly define my position and stop the mouths of blas- 
phemers — who would have ascribed silence or absence to 
all sorts of bad motives. 

Whatever the man might be, he did a lot of first-rate 
work, and now that he can do no more mischief lie lias a 
right to his wages for it. 

If I only live another ten years I expect to be made 
a saint of myself. “ Many a better man has been made 
a saint of,” as old Davie Hume said to his housekeeper 
when they chalked up “St. David’s Street ” on his wnll. 

We have been jogging along pretty well, but wife has 
been creaky, and I got done up in a brutal London fog 
struggling with the worse fog of tlie New* University. 
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I am very glad you like my poetical adventure.- — Evei 
yours affectionately, T. H. Huxley. 

This speech had an unexpected sequel. Owen's 
grandson was so much struck by it that he wrote 
asking Huxley to undertake a critical account of his 
anatomical work for his biography, — another most 
unexpected turn of events. It is not often that a 
conspicuous opponent of a man’s speculations is asked 
to pass judgment upon Ms entire work.^ 

At the end of the year an anonymous attack upon 
the administration of the Eoyal Society was the 
occasion for some characteristic words on the endur- 
ance of abuse to his old friend, M. Foster, then 
Secretary of the Eoyal Society. 

Bee. 5, 1S92. 

My dear Foster — The braying of my donkey pre- 
vented me from sending a word of sympathy about the 
noise made by yours. . . . Let not thine heart be vexed 
because of these sons of Belial. It is all sound and fury 
with nothing at the bottom of it, and will leave no trace 
a year hence. I have been abused a deal worse — without 
the least effect on my constitution or my comfort. 

In fact, I am told that Harrison is abusing me just, 
now like a pickpocket in the Fortnightly^ and I only 
make the philosophical reflection, No wonder ! and doubt 
if the reading it is worth half a crown.- — Ever yours 
aifectionately, T. H, Huxley. 

The following letter to Mr, Clodd, thanking hi in 
for the new edition of Bates^ on tha 

Amawm^ to remove a ■reproach, soinetiines 

^ See j). 309. 
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brought against the Eoyal : Society, in that it ignored 
the claims of distinguished men of Science to member- 
ship of the Society : — 

Hobeslea, Eastbourne 
Dec. .9, 1892. . 

My dear Mr. Clodd — Many thanks for the ne-^v 
edition of “Bates.” I "was reading the Life last night 
with great interest ; some of the letters you have printed 
are admirable. 

Lyell is hit off to the life. I never read a more 
penetrating character-sketch. Hooker’s letter of advice is 
as sage as might be expected from a man wdio practised 
what he preached about as much as I have done. I shall 
find material for chaff the next time my old friend and 
I meet. 

I think you are a little hard on the Trustees of the 
British Museum, and especially on the Eoyal Society. 
The former are hampered by the Treasury and the Civil 
Service regulations. If a Bates turned up now I doubt if 
one could appoint him, however much one wished it, 
unless he would submit to some idiotic examination. As 
to the Eoyal Society, I undertake to say that Bates 
might have been elected fifteen years earlier if he had so 
pleased. But the Council cannot elect a man unless he 
is proposed, and I always understood that Tt was the res 
angnsta which stood in the way. 

It is the same with . (Twenty years ago) the 

Eoyal Society awarded him the Eoyal Medal, wdiieli is 
about as broad an invitation to join us as we could well 
give a man. In fact, I do not think he has beliaved ivell 
in quite ignoring it. Formerly there was a heavy 
entrance fee as well as the annual subscription. But a 
dozen or fifteen years ago the more pecunious Fellows 
raised a large sum of money for the purpose of abolishing 
this barrier. At present a iiiaii has to pay only £3 a 


( 
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year aM no entiance. I believe the publications of the 
Societyj which he gets, will sell for inore.^ 

So you see it is not the fault of the Eoyal Society if 
anybody who ought to be in keeps out on the score of 
means. — Ever yours very faithfully. 

T. H. Huxley. 


1 Tlie ‘ Fee Reduction Fund,” as it is now called, enables the 
Society to relieve a Fellow from the payment even of his auniial 
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; 1893 

The year 1893 was, save for the death of three old 
friends, Andrew Clark, Jowett, and Tyndall, one of 
the most tranquil and peaceful in Huxley’s whole 
life. He entered upon no direct controversy; he 
published no magazine articles ; to the general 
misapprehension of the drift of his Romanes Lecture 
he only replied in the comprehensive form of 
Prolegomena to a reprint of the lecture. He began 
to publish his scattered essays in a uniform series, 
writing an introduction to each volume. While 
collecting his “ Darwiniana ” for the second volume, 
he wrote to Mr. Olodd : — « 

Hodeslea, Eastbourne, .. 

Mm. is, 1892. ' 

I was looking through Man^s Place in Nature: the 
other day. I do not think there is a word I need delete, 
nor anything I need add except in confirniation and 
extension of the doctrine there laid down. That is great 
good fortune for a book thirty years old, and one that a 
very shrewd friend of mine implored me not to publish, 
as it would certainly ruin all my prospects. I said, like 
the Erench fox-hunter in Punchy “ I shall try.” 

STS''':/.' 
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THb shrewd friend in question was none other than 
Sir William Laiyrence, whose own experiences after 
publishing his book On Man^ “ which now might be 
read in a Sunday school without surprising anybody,” 
are alluded to in vol. i. p. 257, 

He had the satisfaction of passing on his unfinished 
work upon Spimla to efficient hands for completion j 
and in the way of new occupation, w^as thinking of 
some day “ taking up the threads of late evolutionary 
speculation” in the theories of Weisinann and others,^ 
while actually planning out and reading for a series 
of “Working-Men’s Lectures on the Bible,” in which 
he should present to the unlearned the results of 
scientific study of the documents, and do for theology 
what he had done for zoology thirty years before. 

The scheme drawn out in his note-book runs as 
follows : — 

I. The subject and the method of treating it. 

II. Physical conditions : — the place of Palestine in 
the Old World. 

III. The Else of Israel : — Judges, Samuel, Kings as 

far as Jeroboam II. 

IV. The Fan of Israel 

V. The Eise and Progress of Judaism. Theocracy. 

VI. The Final Dispersion. 

VII. Prophetism. 

VIII. Nazarenism. 

IX, Christianity. 

X Muhamniedanism. 

XI. and XII, The Mythologies. 

^ See letter of September 28, to Kouiaiies. 
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Altiiough. this scheme was neyer carried odt, jet 
it was constantly before Huxley’s mind during the 
two years left to him. If Death, who had come so 
near eight years before, would go on seeming to forget 
him, he meant to use these last days of his life in an 
effort to illuminate one more portion of the field of 
knowledge for the world at large. 

As the physical strain of the Eomanes Lecture and 
his liability to loss of voice warned him against any 
future attempt to deliver a course of lectures, he 
altered his design and prepared to put the substance 
of these Lectures to Working-Men into a Bible History 
for young people. And indeed, he had got so far 
with his preparation, that the latter heading was 
down in his list of work for the last year of his life, 
1895. But nothing of it was ever written. Until 
the work was actually begun, even the framework 
upon which it was to be shaped remained in his mind, 
and the copious marks in his books of reference were 
the mere guide-posts to a strong memory, which 
retained not words and phrases, but salient facts and 
the knowledge of where to find them again. 

I find only two occasions on which he wrote to the 
Times this year ; one, when the crusade was begun to 
capture the Board Schools of London for sectarianism, 
and it was suggested that, when on the first School 
Board, he had approved of some such definite 
dogmatic teaching. This he set right at once in the 
following letter of April 28, with which may be com 
pared the letter to Lord Farrer of Hoveiiiber 6, 1894 
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In* a leading' article of your issue to-day you state, 
witli perfect accuracy, tbat I supported tlie arrangement 
respecting religious instruction agreed to by tlie London 
Scliool Board in 1871, and liitberto undisturbed. But 
you go on to say that “ tlie persons wlio framed tlie rule ” 
intended it to include definite teacMng of such theological 
dogmas as the Incarnation. 

■ I cannot say what may have been in the minds of the 
framers of the rule ; hut, assuredly, if I had dreamed that 
any such interpretation could fairly be put upon it, I 
should have opposed the arrangement to the best of my 
ability. 

In fact, a year before the rule was framed I wrote an 
article in the Gontemporary Review^ entitled The Board 
Schools — what they can do, and what they may clo,’^ in 
which I argued that the terms of the Education Act 
excluded such teaching as it is now proposed to include. 
And I supported my contention by the foUow’ing citatioii 
from a speech delivered by Mr. Forster at the Birkbeck 
Institution in 1870 : — 

« I have the fullest confidence that in the reading and 
explaining of the Bible, what the children will be taught 
will be the great truths of Christian life and conduct, 
wdiich all of us desire they should know^ and that no 
effort wall be made to cram into their poor little minds, 
theological dogmas which their tender age prevents them 
from understanding.” 

The other was on a lighter, but equally perennial 
point of interest, being nothing less than the Sea 
Serpent. In the Times of January 11, he writes, that 
while there is no reason against a fifty-foot serpent 




existing as in Cretaceous seas, still the evidence tor 

its existence is entirely inconclusive. He goes on to 
tell how a scientific friend’s statement once almost 
convinced him until he read the quartern aster’s 
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deposition, which, was supposed to corroborfe it. 
The details made the circumstances alleged by the 
former impossible, and on pointing this out, he heard 
no more of the story, which was a good example of 
the mixing up of observations with conclusions drawn 
from them. 

And on the following day he replies to another 
such detailed story — 

Admiral Meliersh says, “I saw a huge snake, at least 
18 feet long,’’ and I have no doubt he believes he is 
simply stating a matter of fact Yet his assertion 
involves a hypothesis of the truth of which I venture to 
be exceedingly doubtful How does he know that what 
he saw was a snake ? The neighbourhood of a creature 
of this kind, within axe-stroke, is hardly conducive to 
calm scientific investigation, and I can answer for it that 
the discrimination of genuine sea-snakes in their native 
element from long-bodied fish is not always easy. Further, 
that “back fin” troubles me; looks, if I may say so, very 
fishy. 

If the caution about mixing up observations with 
conclusions, wMch I ventured to give yesterday, were 
better attended to, I think we should hear very little 
either about antiquated sea-serpents or new “ mesmerism.” 

It is perhaps not superfluous to point**out that in 
this, as in other cases of the marvellous, he did not 
merely pooh-pooh a story on the ground of its ante- 
cedent improbability, but rested his acceptance or 
rejection of it upon the strength of the evidence 
adduced. On the other hand, the weakness of such 
evidence as was brought forward time after time, was 
a justiflcation for refusing to spend his time in 





JOURNALISTIC ABSURDITIES 


listemHg to similar stories .based on similar testi- 
oionj.; , . 

Among the iiiaiiy journalistic absurdities wliicb 
fall ill tbe way of' celebrities, two wMcli iiappened 
tbis year are worth recording; tbe one on account of 
its intrinsic extravagance, which succeeded, never- 
theless in tahing in quite a number of sober folk; 
the other on account of the letter it drew from 
Huxley about Ms cat. The former appeared in the 
shape of a highly-spiced advertisement about certain 
Manx Mannikins, which could walk, draw, play, in 
fact do everything but speak — were living pets which 
might he kept by any one, and indeed Professor 
Huxley was the possessor of a remarkably fine pair 
of them. Apply, enclosing stamps etc. Of course, 
the “wonderful mannikins were nothing more than 
the pair of hands which anybody could, dress up 
according to the instructions of the advertiser ; but it 
was astonishing how many estimable persons took 
them for some lusus natum. A similar advertisement 
in 1880 had been equally successful, and one exalted 
personage .wrote by the hand of a secretary to say 
■what pleasure and interest had been excited by the 
description of these strange creatures, and begging 
Professor Huxley to state if the account was true. 
Accordingly on January 27 he writes to his wife, 
who was on a visit to her daughter 


Yesterday two ladies called to know if they could see 
the Manx Mannikins. T think of . having a board put up 
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to say tliat in the absence of the Proprietress the show 
is closed. 

The other incident was a request for any remarks 
which might be of use in an article upon the Home 
Pets of Celebrities. I give the letter written in 
answer to this, as well as descriptions of the same 
cat’s goings-on in the absence of its mistress. 


To Mr. J. G. Kitton 

Hodeslba, AyrU 12 , 1893. 

A long series of cats has reigned over my household for 
the last forty years, or thereabouts, but I am sorry to say 
that I have no pictorial or other record of their physical 
and moral excellences. 

The j>resent occupant of the throne is a large, young 
grey Tabby— Oliver by name. Not that he is in any 
sense a protector, for I doubt whether he has the heart 
to kill a mouse. However, I saw him catch and eat the 
first butterfly of the season, and trust that this germ of 
courage, thus manifested, may develop with age into 
efficient mousing. 

As ^ to sagacity, I should say that his judgment 
respecting the warmest place and the softest cushion in 
a room is infallible— his punctuality at m«al times is 
admirable; and his ijertinacity in jumping on people’s 
shoulders, till they give him some of the best of what is 
going, indicates great firmness. 

To HIS Youngest Daughter 

Hodeslea Eastboitene, 

8 , 1893 . 

I wish you would write seriously to M . She 

is not behaving well to Oliver. I have seen handsomer 
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kittens, but few more lively, and energetically destructive. 
Just now lie scratclied away at sometliing tliat M — — 

I says cost 13s. 6d. a yard— and reduced more or less of it 

1' ■ to- coinbiugs.' 

M- tlierefore excludes Mm from tbe dining-room, 

and all tliose opportunities of liiglier education wkicli lie 
would naturally ba%^e in ‘iiiy bouse. 

I liave argued that it is as immoral to place 13s. 6d. a 
yard-nesses witliin reach, of kittens as to hang bracelets 
and diamond rings in the front garden. But in vain. 
Oliver is banished — and tbe protector (not Oliver) is sat 
uj)on.^ — In truth and justice aid your Pa. 

[This letter is embellished with fancy portraits of 
Oliver when most quiescent (tail up ; ready for action). 
0. as polisher (tearing at tbe table leg). 

0. as plate basket investigator. 

0. as gardener (destroying plants in a pot). 

0. as stocking knitter (a wild tangle of cat and wool). 
0. as political economist making good for trade at 
13s. 6d. a yard (pulling at a hassock).] 

The following to Sir John Evans refers to a piece 
- of temporary forgetfulness, 

HodesleapEastboume, 
i/arc/i 19, 1893. 

My de ai? Evans — I t is curious wbat a difference there 
’ is between intentions and acts, especially in the matter of 

sending cheques. The moment I saw tbe project of tbe 
Lawes and Gilbert testimonial in tbe Times, I sent my 
contribution in imagination— and it is only the arrival of 
this circular which has waked me up to the necjessity of 
supplementing my ideal cheque by the real one inclosed. 
—Ever yours very faithfully,' ' ' T.. H, HtjxiiEY. 

, Eeference has been made to the writing of. the 

' Eomanes Lecture in 1892, Mr. Gladstone had already' 
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consented to deliver the first lecture in that year ; and 
early in the summer Professor Eomanes sounded 
Huxley to find out whether he would undertake the 
second lecture for 1893. Huxley suggested a possible 
bar in his precarious health; but subject to this 
possibility, if the Vice-Chancellor did not regard it as 
a complete disability, was willing to accept a formal 
invitation. 

Professor Eomanes reassured him upon this point, 
and further begged him, if possible, to be ready to 
step into the breach if Mr. Gladstone should be 
prevented from lecturing in the following autumn. 
The situation became irresistible, and the second of 
the following letters to Mr. Eomanes displays no 
more hesitation. 

To Professok Roi^ianes 

.Hodeslea, Ju 7 ie 3, 1892. 

I should have written to you yesterday, ])ut the hook 
did not arrive till this morning. Very many thanks for 
it. It looks appetising, and I look forward to the next 
course. • 

As to the Oxford lecture, “Verily, thou almost 
peisuadest me,” though I thought I had linished lecturing. 

I really should like to do it ; Init I liave a scruple about 
accepting an engagement of tins important kind, which I 
might not be able to fulliL 

I am astonishingly restored, and have not had a trace 
of heart trouble for months. But I am quite aware that 
I am, ^ physically speaking, on good behaviour — and. 
maintain my condition only by taking an amount of care 
which is very distasteful to me. 


s# “ i4is. 

•h A 
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'■ Fiirtliermore, my wife’s healtii is, I am sorry to ■ 

; say, extmiiely preoaiiom She was very iH a foiliiiglit ' J* 

i ago, and to my very great regret, as w^ell as liers, w^e are : . 

obliged to give up oiir intended visit to Balliol to-morrow 
Slie is quite iiiifit to travel, and I cannot leave lier liere 

alone for three days. ; ’ 

I think the state of affairs ought to be clear to the 
Vice-Chancellor. If, in his judgment, it constitutes no 
hindrance, tand he does me the honour to send the 
I . invitation, I shall accept it. y 




! 


To THE Same 

Hodeslea, 1892. 

I am afraid that age hath not altogether cleared the 
spirit of mischief out of my blood ; and there is some tiling 
so piquant in the notion of my acting as snbstitute for 
Gladstone that I will be ready if necessity arises. 

Of course I will keep absolutely clear of Theology. 
But I have long had fermenting in my head, some notions 
about the relations of Ethics and Evolution (or rather the 
absence of such as are commonly supposed), which I think 
will he interesting to such an audience as I may expect. 
“ Without prejudice,” as the lawyers say, that is the sort 
of topic that occurs to me. 

m, 

To THE Same 

Hodeslea, SO, 1S92. 

I had to go to London in the middle of last wnck about 
the Gresham University business, and I .trust I have put 
a very long nail into the coffin of that scheme. For 
wliich good service you will forgive my delay in replying 
to your letter, I read all about your show — wdiy not 
call it “ George’s Gorgeous,” tout couH f 
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I should tMnk that there is no living man, wliOj on 
such an occasion, could intend and contrive to say so nnich 
and so well (in form) without ever rising above tlie level 
of antiquarian gossip. 

My lecture would have been ready if the G.O.M. had 
failed you, but I am very glad to have six months’ respite, 
as I now shall be able to write and rewrite it to iny 
heart’s content. 

I will follow the Gladstonian precedent touching cap 
and gown — but I trust the Vice-Gliancellor will not ask 
me to take part in a ‘‘Church Parade” and read the 
lessons. I couldn’t— really. 

As to the financial part of the business, to tell you the 
honest truth, I would much rather not be paid at all fot 
a piece of wmrk of this kind. I am no more averse to 
turning an honest penny by my brains than any one else 
in the ordinary course of tliings—quite the contrary ; but 
this is not an ordinary occasion. However, this is a pure 
matter of taste, and I do not want to set a precedent 
which might be inconvenient to other people — so I agree 
to what you propose. 

By the way, is there any type-writer who is to be 
trusted in Oxford ? Some time ago I sent a MS. to a 
London type-writer, and to my great disgust I shortly 
afterwards saw an announcement that I was engaged on 
the topic. 

On the following day he writes to his wife, who 
was staying with her youngest daughter in town : — 

The Yice-Oliaiicellor has written to me and I have fixed 
May-exact day by and by. Mrs. Pomancs lias written 
a crispy little letter to remind us of our promise to go 
there, and I have cliirrujqjed back. 

The “ chirrup ” ran as follows : — 


I 
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' Hodeslea, AToir. 1, 1892. ' 

My dear Mrs. Romanes— -I Rave just written to tire 
Vice-Cliancellor to say that I liope to be at Iris disposition 
any time next May. 

My wife is “larking”— I am sorry to use sucli a word, 
blit what slie is pleased to tell me of ber doings leaves me 
no alternative — in London, vdiitlier I go on Tbursday to 
fetcb ber back — in cliains, if necessary. But I know, in 
the matter of being “ taken in and done for” by your 
hospitable selves, I may, for once, speak for her as well as 
myself. 

Don’t ask anybody above the rank of a younger son of 
a Peer — because I shall not be able to go in to dinner 
before him or lier — and that part of my dignity is 
naturally what I prize most. 

Would you not like me to come in my P.C. suit? All 
ablaze with gold, and costing a sum with which I could 
buy, oh I so many books ! 

Only if your late experiences should prompt you to 
instruct your other guests not to contradict me— don’t. 
I rather like it. — Ever yours very faitlifully, 

T. H. Huxley. 

Bon Voyage! You can tell Mr. Jones ^ that I will 
have him brought before the Privy Council and fined, as 
in the good old days, if he does not treat you properly. 

This letter was afterwards published in Mrs. 
Eomanes’ Life of her husband, and three letters on 
that occasion, and particularly that in which Huxley 
tried to guard her from any malicious interpretation 
of his jests, are to be found on p. 332. 

On the afternoon of May IS, 1893, he delivered 
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^ Tlie liotel-keeper in Madeira. 
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at Oxford his Eomaues Lecture, on Evolution and 
Ethics,” a study of the relation of ethical and 
evolutionary theory in the history of philosophy, the 
text of which is that while morality is necessarily a 
part of the order of nature, still the ethical principle 
is opposed to the self-regarding principle on which 
cosmic evolution has taken place. Society is a part 
of nature, hut would he dissolved by a return to the 
natural state of simple warfare among individuals. 
It follows that ethical systems based on the principles 
of cosmic evolution are not logically sound. A study 
of the essays of the foregoing ten years will show 
that he had more than once enunciated this thesis, 
and it had been one of the grounds of his long-standing 
criticism of Mr. Spencer’s system. 

The essence of this criticism is given in portions 
of two letters to Mr. F. J. Gould, who, when pre- 
paring a pamphlet on “ Agnosticism writ Plain ” in 
1889, wrote to inquire what was the dividing line 
between the two Agnostic positions. 

As between Mr. Spencer and myself, the question is 
not one of “a dividing line,” but of entire and complete 
divergence as soon as we leave the foundations laid by 
Hume, Kant, and Hamilton, who are my philosophical 
forefathers. To my mind the “Absolute” philosophies 
were finally knocked on the head by Hamilton ; and the 
“Unknowable” in Mr. Spencer’s sense is merely the 
Absolute redivivuSy a sort of ghost of an extinct philosophy, 
the name of a negation hocus-pocussed into a sham thing. 
If I am to talk about that of which I have no loiowieclge 
at ail, I prefer the good old word God, about which there 
is no scientific pretence. 
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To iiiy mind Agnosticism, .'.is. siaiply tlie critical atti- 
tude of the tMnkiiig faculty, and the definition of it 
should contain no dogmatic implications of any kind. 
I, for my part, do not know whether the prohleni of 
existence is insoluble or not; or' 'whether the ultimate 
cause (if there be such a thing) is unknowii or not. That 
of which I am certain is, that no satisfactory solution of 
this problem has been offered, and that, from the nature 
of the intellectual faculty, I am xmable to conceive that 
such a solution will ever he found. But on that, as on 
ail other questions, mj mind is open to consider auy new 
evidence that may be ollhred. 


And later ; 


I have long been aware of the manner in which my 
views have been confounded vvith those of Mr. Spencer, 
though no one was more fully a\vare of our divergence 
than the latter. Perhaps I have done wuongly in letting 
the thing slide so long, hut I was anxious to avoid a 
breach with an old friend. . . . 

Whether the Unknowable or any other Isoumenon 
exists or does not exist, I am quite clear I have no 
knowledge either way. So with respect to whether there 
is anything behind Force or not, I am ignorant ; I neither 
affirm nor deny. The tendency to idolatry in the human 
mind is so strong that faute de miem it fa, Us domi and 
worships negative abstractions, as much the creation of 
the mind as the stone idol of the hands. The one object 
of the Ag-nostic (in the true sense) is to knock this tendency 
on the head whenever or wherever it shows itself Our 
physical science is full of it. 


Nevertheless, the doctrine seemed to take almost 
everybody by surprise. The drift, of the Iectur(3 was 
equally misunderstood by critics of opposite ca,mps., 
Huxley w^as popularly sp ')posed' ' to hold the same 
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views as Mr. Spencer — for were tliey not both 
Evolutionists ? On general attention being called to 
the existing difference between their views, some 
jumped to the conclusion that Huxley was olFering a 
general recantation of evolution, others that he had 
discarded his former theories of ethics. On the one 
hand he was branded as a deserter from free thought; 
on the other, hailed almost as a convert to orthodoxy. 
It was irritating, but little more than he had expected. 
The conditions of the lecture forbade any reference to 
politics or religion ; hence much had to be left unsaid, 
which was supplied next year in the Prolegomena 
prefacing the re-issue of the lecture. 

After all possible trimming and compression, he 
still feared the lecture would be too long, and would 
take more than an hour to deliver, especially if the 
audience was likely to be large, for the numbers must 
be considered in reference to the speed of speaking. 
But he had taken even more pains than usual with it. 
‘‘The Lecture,” he writes to Professor Eomanes on 
April 19, “ has been in type for weeks, if not months, 
as I have been taking an immensity of” trouble over 
it. And I can judge of nothing till it is in type.” 
But this very precaution led to unexpected com- 
plications, When the proposition to lecture was first 
made to him, he was not sent a copy of the statute 
ordering that publication in the first instance should 
lie with the University Press; and in view of the 
proviso that “the Lecturer is free to publish on his 
own behalf in any other form he may lilce,” he had 
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taken, Prof. Eomaiies’ original reference to publication 
by tlie Press to be a. subsidiary request to wliicli be 
gladly assented. However, a satisfactory arrangement 
was speedily arrived at with the publishers; Huxley 
remarking : — 

: ' All I have to say is, do not let the University be in 
any way a loser by the change. If the Y.-C. thinks there 
is any risk of this, I will gladly add to what Macmillan 
pays. That matter can he settled hetween us. 

However, he had not forgotten the limitation of 
his subject in respect of religion and politics, and ,he 
repeatedly refers to his careful avoidance of these 
topics as an egg-dance.’’ And wishing to reassure 
Mr. Eomanes on this head, he writes on April 22 : — 

There is no allusion to politics in my lecture, nor to 
any religion except Buddhism, and only to the speculative 
and ethical side of that. If people apply anything I say 
about thevse matters to modern philosophies, except 
evolutionary speculation, and religions, that is not my 
affair. To be honest, however, unless I thought they 
would, I should never have taken all the pains I have 
bestowed on these 36 pages. 

But these words conjured up terrible possibilities, 
and Mr. Eomanes wrote back in great alarm to ask 
the exact state of the case. The two following letters 
show that the alarm w^as gi’ouiidless : — 

■ Hobeslea, Ap7'il2Q, IS93. 

My J)'Ji:a'k, lioMAN.Es— 1 fear, ov rather liope, that I 
have given, you a veiy unnecessary scare.,- 

You may he quite sure, I think, that, while J, should 
have refused to give tbe lecture if any pledge of a special 
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clxaracter liad been proposed to mej I Iiave felt very 
strongly bound to you to take tbe utmost care tliat no 
shadow of a just cause for offence should be giveus even to 
the most orthodox of Dons. 

It seems to me that the best thing I can do is to send 
you the lecture as it stands, notes and alL But please 
return it -within two days at furthest, and consider it 
strictly confidential between us two (I am not excluding 
Mrs. Romanes, if she cares to look at the paper). No 
consideration would induce me to give any ground for the 
notion that I had submitted the lecture to any one but 
yourself. 

If there is any phrase in the lecture which you think 
likely to get you into trouble, out it shall come or be 
modified in form. 

If the whole thing is too much for the Dons’ nerves-— 
I am no judge of their delicacy — I am quite ready to give 
up the lecture. 

In fact I do not know whether I shall be able to make 
myself heard three weelts hence, as the influenza has left its 
mark in hoarseness and pain in the throat after speaking. 

So you see if the thing is altogether too wicked there 
is an easy way out of it— Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 

Hodeslea, 28, 1893. 

My DEAB Romanes — My mind is made easy by such a 
handsome acquittal from you and the Lady Abbess, your 
coadjutor in the Holy Office. 

My wife, who is my inquisitor and confessor in ordinary, 
has gone over the lecture twice, without scenting a heresy, 
and if she and Mrs. Romanes fail — a fico for a mere male 
don’s nose ! 

From the point of view of tbe complete argument, I 
agree with you about note 19. But tbe dangers of open 
collision with orthodoxy on the one hand and Spencer on 
the other, increased with the square of the enlargement 
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of tlie final pages, and I was most anxious for giving no 
handle to any one who might like to say I had used the 
lecture for purposes of attack Moreover, in spite of all 
reduction, the lecture is too long already. 

But I think it not improbable that in spite of my 
meekness and peacefulness, neither the one side nor the 
other will let me alone. And then yon see, I shall have 
an opportunity of making things xdain, under no restric- 
tion, You will not be responsible for anything said in 
the second edition, nor can the Bonniest of Dons grumble. 

- — ^Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

The double negative is Shakspearian, See Eamle% 
act ii sc. 2, 

Unfortunately for the entire success of the lecture, 
he was suffering from the results of influenza, more 
especially a loss of voice. He writes (April 18) ; — 

After getting through the winter successfully I have 
had the ill-fortuiie to he seized with influenza. I believe 
I must have got it from the microbes haunting some of 
the three hundred doctors at the Virchow dinner.^ 

I had next to no symptoms except debility, and tbough 
I am much better I cannot quite shake that off. As 
usual with me it affects my voice. I hope this will get 
right before this day month, but I expect I shall have to 
nurse it. I do not want to interfere wdth any of your 
hospitable plans, and I think if you will ensure me quiet 
on the morning of the 18th (I understand the lecture is 
in the afternoon) it will suffice. After the thing is over 
I am ready for anything from pitch and toss onwards. 

Two more letters dated before the 18th of May 
touch on the- circumstances of the lecture. One is bo 
his son-iii'la\Y, John Colliery the uther to his old 


^ On the 16th March. 
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To Professor Tyndall 
F.S. to he read first 

EASTBOtriiNis, Jfay 15, 1893* 

My dbae Tyndall — There are not many apples (and 
those mostly of the crab sort) left upon the^ld tree, but I 
send you the product of the last shaking. Please keep it 
out of any hands but your wife’s and yours till Thursday, 
wlien I am to « stand and deliver” it, if I have voice 
enough, which is doubtful. The sequelee of influenza in 
my case Lave been mostly pimples and procrastination, 
the former largely on my nose, so that I have been a 
spectacle. Besides these, loss of voice. Tlie pimples are 
mostly gone and the procrastination is not, much above 
normal, but what will happen when I try to fill the 
Sheldonian Theatre is very doubtful. 
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Wiio would have thought thirty-three years agOj when 
the great “ Sammy” fight came off, that the next time I 
should speak at Oxford would be in succession to G ladstone, 
on Evolution and Ethics ” as an invited lecturer ? 

There was something so quaint about the affair that I 
really could not resist, though the wisdom of putting so 
mnch strain on my creaky timbers is very questionable. 
Mind you wish me well through it at 2.30 on Thursday. 

I wish we could have better news of yoxi. As to dying 
by inches, that is what we are all doing, my dear old 


fellow" ; the only thing is to establish a proper ratio 
betw^een inch and time. Eight years ago I had good 
reason to say the same thing of myself, but my inch has 
lengthened out in a most extraordinary way. Still I 
confess w"e are getting older ; and my dear wdfe has been 
greatly shaken by repeated attacks of violent pain which 
seizes her quite unexpectedly. I am always glad, both on 
her account and my own, to get hack into the quiet and 
good air here as fast as possible, and in another year or 
two, if I live so long, I shall clear out of all engagements 
that take me away. . . . T. 11. Huxley. 

iVoi to he mmvered^ and you had better get Mrs. Tyndall 
to read it to you or you wdll say naughty words about the 
scrawl. 

Sanguine as he had resolved to be about the 
recovery of his voice, his fear lest “ 1000 out of the 
2000 w^on’t hear ” was very near realisation. The 
Sbeldonian Theatre was thronged before he appeared 
on the platform, a strildng presence in his D.C.L. 
robes, and looking very leonine with his silvery 
gray hair sweeping l:)ack in one long 'wave from his 
forehead, and the rugged squareness of his features 
tempered by the benignity of an old age which has 


it 
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seen much and overcome much. He read the lecture 
from a printed copy, not venturing, as he would have 
liked, upon the severe task of speaking it from 
memory, considering its length and the impoi’tance 
of preserving the exact wording. He began in a 
somewhat low tone, nursing his voice for the second 
half of the discourse. From the more distant parts 
of the theatre came several cries of “ speak up ” ; and 
after a time a rather disturbing migration of eager 
undergraduates began from the galleries to the body 
of the hall. The latter part was indeed more audible 
than the first ; still a number of the audience were 
disappointed in hearing imperfectly. However, the 
lecture had a large sale ; the first edition of 2000 was 
exhausted by the end of the month ; and another 700 
in the next ten days. 

After leaving Oxford, and paying a pleasant visit 
to one of the Fannings (his wife’s nephew) at Tew, 
Huxley intended to visit another of the family, Mrs. 
Crowder, in Lincolnshire, but on reaching London 
found himself dead beat, and had to retire to East- 
bourne, whence he writes to Sir M. FdSter and to 
Mr. Eomanes. 

Hodksma, May 26, 1893. 

My DEAE POSTEE— Yoiir letter lias been following me 
about. had not got rid of my influenza at Oxfoid, .so 
the. exertion and the dinnei- partie,s together played the 
deuce with ma 

We had got so far as the Great Nortliorii Hotel on 
our way to some connections in Lincolnshire, when I had 
to give it up and retreat here to begin convalescing again. 
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I do not feel sure of coming to tlie Harvey affair after 
all. But if I do, it wiH be alone, and I tliink I had 
better accept the hospitality of tlie college ; which will by 
no means be so jolly as Shelford, but probably more 
prudent, considering the necessity of dining out. 

The fact is, my dear friend, I am getting old. 

I am very sorry to hear you have been doing your 
influenza also. It’s a beastly thing, as I have it, no 
symptoms except going flop. — Ever yours, 

T. H. Huxley.' 



Hohody sees that the lecture is a very orthodox 
production on the text (if there is such a one), “ Satan 
the Prince of this world.” 

I think the remnant of influenza microbes must have 
held a meeting in my corpus after the lecture, and resolved 
to reconq[uer the territory. But I mean to beat the 
brutes. 


|:'1 



“I shall be interested,” he wites to Mr. Eomanes, 
“in the article on the lecture. The papers have 
been asinine.” This was an article which Mr. Eomanes 
had told him was about to appear in the Oxford 
Magazine, And on the 30th he writes again: — 


Many th«.nks for the Oxford Magazine. The writer 
of the article is about the only critic I have met with yet 
who understands my drift My wife says it is a “ sensible ” 
article, but her classification is a very simple one — seusible 
articles are those that contain praise, “stupid” those that 
show insensibility to nxy merits I 

Eeally I blioiiglit it very sensible, witboiit regard |y 
the pluiiis in the pudding. 

But the criticism, sensible ” not merely in tlie 
humorous sense, which he most fully appreciated was 
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that of Professor Seth, in a lecture entitled “Man 
and Nature.” He wrote to him on Gctoher 27 : — 

Dear Peopessoe Seth — report of your lecture on 
“Man and Nature^’ has just reached me. Accept my 
cordial thanks for defending me, and stil more for under- 
standing me. 

I really have been unable to understand what my 
critics have been dreaming of when they raise the objection 
that the ethical j)rocess being part of the cosmic process 
cannot be opposed to it. 

They might as well say that artifice does not oppose 
nature, because it is part of nature in the broadest sense. 

However, it is one of the conditions of the “Romanes 
Lecture ” that no allusion shall be made to religion or 
politics. I had to make my omelette without breaking 
any of those eggs, and the task was not easy. 

Tlie prince of scientific expositors, Faraday, was once 
asked, “ How much may a popular lecturer suppose his 
audience knows ? ” He replied emphatically, “ Nothing/^ 
Mine was not exactly a popular audience, but I ought not 
to have forgotten Faraday's rule. — ^Yours very faitlifully, 

T. H. Huxley. 

A letter of congratulation to Lord Farrer on his 
elevation to the peerage contains an ironical reference 
to the general tone of the criticisms on his lecture : — 

Hodeslea, June 5, 1893. 

Ci DEVANT CiTOYEN PjfiTiON (aiitrefois Ic vertucux)-— 
You have lost all chance of leading the forces of the 
County Council to the attack of the ilorse-Ciiajds. 

\'ou will become an, emigre, and John Burns will have 
to content himself with the heads of the likes of me. 
As the Jacobins said of Lavoisier, the Bepublic has no need 
of men. of science. 
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But tills prospect need not interfere witli sending our 
hearty congratulations to Lady Farrer and yourself. 

As for your criticisms, don’t yon know that I am 
become a reactionary and secret friend of the clerics ? 

My lecture is really an effort to pnt the Christian doc- 
trine that Satan is the Prince of this world upon a 
scientific foundation. 

Just consider it in this light, and yon will nnderstand 
why I was so warmly -welcomed in Oxford. (N.B. — The 
only time I spoke before was in 1860 , when the great 
row with Samuel came off ! !) — Ever yours very fai thfally, 

T.'I-I PIuxLEy. 

■ Hodeslba, EastboubxEj 
189B. 

My dear Skelton — I fear I must admit that even 
a Q-ladstonian paper occasionally tells the truth. They 
never mean to, but we all have our lapses from the rule of 
life we have laid down for ourselves, and must be charitable. 

The fact is, I got influenza in the spring, and have 
never managed to shake right again, any tendency that 
way being well counteracted by the Romanes lecture and 
its accompaniments. 

So we are off to the Maloja to-morrow. It mended 
up the shaky old heart-pump five years ago, and I hope 
will again. 

I have fleen in Orkney, and believe in the air, but I 
cannot say quite so much for the scenery. I thought it 
just a wee little bit, shall I say, hare ? But then I have 
a passion for mountains. 

I shall he right glad to know what your II.O.M. ^ 
has to say about Ethics and Evolution. You must 
remember that my lecture was a kind of egg-dance. 
Good manners hound me over to say iiotliing offensive to 

^ The “Old Man of Hoy,” a pseudonym under wliicL Sir J. 
Skelton wrote. 
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tlie Christians in the amphitheatre (I was in the arena), 
and truthfulness, on the other hand, hound me to say 
nothing that I did not fully mean. Under these circimi- 
stances one has to leave a great many Fs undotted and t/s 
uncrossed. 

Pray remember me very kindly to Mrs. Skelton, and 
believe me— Yonrs ever, T. H. Huxley 

And again on Oct. 17 :■ — 

Ask your Old Man of Hoy to be so good as to sus- 
pend judgment until the Lecture appears again with an 
appendix in that collection of volumes the bulk of 
which appals me. 

Didn’t I see somewhere that you had been made Poor 
Law pope, or something of the sort ? I congratulate the 
poor more than I do you, for it must be a weary business 
tijdng to mend the irremediable, (l^o, I am Tiot glancino^ 
at the whitewashing of Mary.) 

Here may be added two later letters bearing in 
part upon the same subject : — 

Hodeslea, Eastbouhxe, 
march 23 , 1894 . 

Deab Sir — I ought to have thanked you before now 
for your letter about Nietzsche’s works, but I have not 
much working time, and I find letter-writing a burden, 
which I am always trying to shirk. 

I will look up Nietzsche, though I must confess that 
the profit I obtain from German authors on speculative 
questions is not usually great 

As men of research in positive science they ai’e mag- 
nificently laborious and accurate. But most of them 
have no notion of style, and seem to compose their books 
with a pitchfork. 

_ There are two very different questions which people 
fail to discriminata One is whether evolution accounts 
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for ' BJornlity, other wlietlier the prineiple of evol- ■ 
utioii ill general can he adopted as an ethical principle. 

The firstj of course, I advocate, and. have constantly 
insisted upon. ■ The , second I deny, and reject all so-called 
evoliitioiml ethics based upon it. —I am . yotirs iaitlifully, 

T. H, Huxley. 

Thomas Gommon, Esq. 

Hodeslea, 31, 1 894. 

'Dear Proeessoe Seth^ — I have come to a stop in the 
issue of my essays for the present, and I venture to ask 
your acceptance of the set which I have desired niyr pub- 
lishers to send you. 

I hope that at present yon are aww somewliere, reading 
novels or otherwise idling, in whatever may be your pet 
fashion. 

But some day I want you to read the “ Prolegonieiia ” 
to the reprinted lionianes Lecture. 

Lately I have been re-reading Spinoza (much read and 
little understood in my youth). 

But that noblest of Jews must have planted no end of 
germs in my brains, for I see that what I have to say is 
in principle what he had to say, in modern language. — 
Ever youiB very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

The folfowing letters with reference to the long 
unfinished memoir on'^Spimla” for the Challenger 
reports tell ■ their, own story. Huxley was very glad 
to find some competent person to finish the work 
which Ms illness had incapacitated him from complet- 
ing himself. It had been a burden on his conscience ; 
and now he gladly put all his. plates and experience 
at the disposal of Professor Pelseneer, though he iuid 
nothing written and would ■ not, write anything. He 
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had no wish to claim even joint authorship for the 
completed paper ; when the question w^as first raised, 
he desired merely that it should be stated that sucli 
and such drawings were made by him ; but when 
Professor Pelseneer insisted that both names should 
appear as joint authors, he consented to this solution 
of the question. 

Hobesma, 17, 1893. ' 

Dear Mr. Murray ^ — If the plates of Bpinda could 
be turned to account a great burthen would be taken off 
my mind. 

Professor Pelseneer is every way competent to do justice 
to the subject ; and he has just what I needed, namely 
another specimen to check and complete the work; and 
besides that, the physical capacity for dissection and close 
observation, of which I have had nothing left since mj 
long illness. 

Will you b6 so good as to tell Professor Pelseneer that 
I shall be glad to place the plates at liis disposal and to 
give him all the explanations I can of the drawings, 
whenever it may suit his convenience to take up the 
work ? 

N'othing beyond mere fragments remained of the 
specimen. — I am, yours very faithfully, 

T. li. Huxley. 

I return Pelseneer’s letter. 

Hobeslea, Se2H , 30 , 1893 . 

Bear Professor Pelseneer — I send herewith (by 
this post) a full explanation of the plates of Bpirula, 
(including those of which you have unlettered copies). I 
trust you will not be too much embarrassed by my bad 

^ Now K.C.B. ; Director of tlie “Reports of tie CJmllmgerJ^ 
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handwriting, -whicli is a plague to. myself as well as . to 
other people. 

My hope is that you, will be good enough to consider 
tlitise Hgures as materials placed in your hands, to be iiiade 
useful in the memoir on which I trust you will 

draw up, supplying the defects of my work and checking 
its accuracy. 

You will observe that a great deal remains to be done. 
The muscular system is untouched ; the structure and 
nature of the terminal circuinvallate papilla have to be 
made oitt; the lingual teeth must be re-examined ; aiici 
the characters of the male determined. If I recollect 
r,iglitly5 Owen published something about the last point. 

If I can be of any service to you in any q^uestions tJiat 
arise, I shall be very glad ; but as I am putting tlie 
trouble of the work on your shoulders, I wish you to bare 
the credit of it. 

So far as I am concerned, all that is needful is to say 
that such and such drawings were made by me. — Ever 
yours very iaitlifully, T. S. Huxley. 

HoDESLEzi, Oct 12, 1898. 

Dear Professor Pelseneer — I am very glad to hear 
from you that the homology of the cephalopod arms with 
the gasteropod foot is now generally admitted. When I 
advocated that opinion in my memoir on the Moiphology 
of the Cephahlus Mollusca,” some forty years ago, it was 
thouglit a great heresy. 

As to publication ; I am quite willing to agree to 
whatever arrangement you think desirable, so long as you 
are kind enongli to take all trouble (l^ut that of con- 
sulting physician^’) oif my shoulders. Perhaps putting 
both names to the memoir, as you suggest, will bethel.>est 
way. I cannot undertake to wuite anything, but if you 
think I can be of any use as an adviser or critic, do not 
hesitate to demand iiiy services. — Ever yours very 
faithiidly, ; ■ ..T. H. Huxley. 

VOL. in . 'X 
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Although in February he had stayed several days 
in town with the Donnellys, who “ take as much care 
of me as if I were a piece of old china,” and had 
attended a levee and a nieeting of his London 
University Association, had listened with interest to 
a lecture of Professor Dewar, who ^^made liquid 
oxygen by the pint,” and dined at Marlborough 
House, the influenza had prevented him during the 
spring from fulfilling several engagements in London ; 
but after his return from Oxford he began to recruit 
in the fine weather, and found delightful occupation 
in putting up a rockery in the garden for his pet 
Alpine plants. 

In mid June he writes to his wife, then on a visit 
to one of her daughters : — 

What a little goose you are to go having bad dreams 
about me — ^^vho am like a stalled ox — browsing in idle 
comfort — in fact, idle is no word for it. Sloth is the right 
epithet. I can’t get myself to do anything but potter in 
the garden, which is looking lovely. 

On June 21 he went to Cambridge for the Harvey 
Celebration at Gonville and Cains College, and made 
a short speech. 

The dinner last night (he writes) was a long affair, and 
I was the last speaker ; but I got through my speech very 
well, and was heard by everybody, I am told. 

But as is the way with influenza, it, was thrown 
off in the summer only to return the next winter, and 
on the eve of the Eoyal Society Anniversary Dinner 
he writes to Sir M. Foster : — 
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I am .in rather a sliaky and voiceless condition, and 
: unless I am more np to the., mark to-morrow morning: I 
. shall have to forgo the dinner, and, what ■ is worse, the, 
' , chat .with, you aftemvards. 

One consequence of the spring attack of i.iitliieii.za 
was that this year he went once more to the Maloja, 
staying there from July 21 to August 25. 

Hodeslea, Sastboueni, 

9, 1893. 

My bbae Hooker — What has happened to tlie x 
meeting you proposed? However, it does not matter 
much to me now, as Hames, who gave me a thorongli 
overhauling in London, has packed me off to the Maloja 
again, and we start, if we can, on the 17 th. 

It is a great nuisance, but the dregs of influenza and 
the hot weather between them have brought the weakness 
^ of my heart to the front, and I am gravitating to the 
condition in which I was five or six years ago. So I 
must try the remedy whicl %vas so effectual last time. 

We are neither of us very fit, and shall have to be 
taken charge of by a courier. Fancy coming to that ! 

Let me be a warning to you, my dear old man. Don’t 
go giving lectures at Oxford and making speeches at 
Oambridge, and above all things don’t, oh don’t go getting 
influenza, the imcrobes of which would be seen under a 
strong enoiigb microscope to bave tbis form. 

[Sketch of an actiye little black demon.] 

T. H. Huxley. ■ 

Though not so strikingly as before, the high Alpine 
air was again a . wonderful tonic to him. His diary 
still contains a .note of occasional long' walks; and 
once more he was. the centre .of a circle, of 'friends, 
whose cordial; recollections of their ple'asant intercourse 
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afterwards found . expression in a lasting uieniorial' 
Beside one of liis favourite wallas, a narrow pathway 
skirting the blue lakelet of Sils, was placed a gray 
block of gi^anite. The face of this was roughly 
smoothed, and upon it was cut, the following 
inscription : — 

In memory of the illustrioiis English Writer and 
Naturalist, Thomas Henry Huxley, who spent many 
summers at the Kursaal, Maloja. 

In a letter to Sir J. Hooker, of October 1, he 
describes the effects of his trip, and his own surprise 
at being asked to write a critical account of Owen’s 
work : — 

Hodbslea, Eastboxjrke, 
OcL 1, 189S. 

My dear Hooker — I am no better than a Gadarene 
swine for not writing to you from the Maloja, but I was 
too procrastinatingly lazy to expend even that amount of 
energy. I found I could walk as well as ever, but unless 
I was walking I was everlastingly seedy, and the wife was 
unwell almost all the time. I am inclined to think that 
it is coming home which is the most beiieffcial part of 
going abroad, for I am remarkably well now, and my wife 
is very much better. 

I trust the impaled and injudicious Eichard ^ is none 
the worse. It is wonderful what boys go through (also 
what goes through them). 

You will get all the volumes of my screeds. I was 
horrified to find what a lot of stuff there was — but don’t 
acknowledge them unless the spirit moves you. ... I 


^ Sir J. Hooker’s youngest son, who had managed to spike 
himself on a fence. 
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iliiiik that on Natural Inequality of Man- will be to yonr: 
taste. 

Three, or thirty, guesses and yon shall not guess what 
I am about to tell yon. 

Rev. Richard Owen has written to me to ask me to 
write a concluding chapter for the biography of his 
grandfather — containing a “ critical ” estimate of him and 
his work 1 ,! I .Says .he is moved • thereto by my .speech at 
the -meeting for a memorial. 

There seemed nothing for me to do but to accept as far 
as the scientific work goes. I declined any personal 
estimate on the ground that we had met in private society 
half a dozen times. 

If yon donT mind being bothered I should like to send 
you what I write and have your opinion about it. 

You see Jo-wett is going or gone, I arn very sorry we 
were obliged to give up our annual visit to him this year. 
But I was quite unal3le to stand the exertion, even, if 
Hames had not packed me off. How one’s old friends 
are dropping ! 

Romanes gave me a pitiable account of himself in a 
letter the other day. He has had an attack of hemiplegic 
paralysis, and tells me he is a mere wreck. That means 
that the worst anticipations of his case are being verified. 
It is lamentable. 

Take care of yourself, iny dear old friend, and with 
our love to yon both, believe me, ever yours, 

T. H. Huxley, 

Hot long after his return he received a letter from 
a certain G S , who wrote from South- 

ampton detailing a number of observations lie had 
made upon the organisms to be seen with a magnify- 
ing glass in an infusion of vegetable matter, and as 
“an ignoramus,” apologised for any appearance of 
conceit in so doing, while asking his advice as to tiic 
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best means of improving his scientific knoYficdge. 
Huxley was much struck by the tone of the letter 
and the description of the experiments, and he wrote 

back;- — 


Hodeslea, A^ov. 9 , 1893 . 

SiE — We are all “ignoramuses” more or less — and 
cannot reproach one another. If there were any sign of 
conceit in your letter, you would not get this reply. 

On the contrary, it pleases me. Your observations are 
(luite accurate and clearly described — and to be accurate 
in observation and clear in description is the first step 
towards good scientific work. 

^ You are seeing just what the first workers with the 
microscope saw a couple of centuries ago. 

Get some such book as Carpenter’s “On the Micro- 
scope” and you will see what it all means. 

Are there no science classes in Southampton ? There 
used to be, and I suppose is, a Hartley Institute. 

If you want to consult books you cannot otherwise 
obtain, take this to the librarian, give him my com- 
pliments, and say I should be very much obliged if he 
would Irelp you. — I am, yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 


Great was Huxley's astonishment when he learned 
in reply that his correspondent was -a casual dock 
labourer, and had but scanty hours of leisure in 
which to read and think and seek into the recesses 
of nature, while his means of observation consisted 
of a toy microscope bought for a shilling at a fair. 
Casting about for some means of lending the man a 
helping hand, he bethought him of the Science and 
Art Department, and wrote on December 30 to Sir 
J. Donnelly : — 
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,:Tl 2 %, Department lias feelers all over England— lias it 
any at Sontliamptoii ? And if it has, could it find out 
something about the writer of the letters I enclose? For 
a ^‘casnal docker” they are remarkable; and I tliiiik 
when yon have read them you will not mind my bother- 
ing you with them. (I really have had the grace to 
hesitate.) 

I have been puzzled what to do for the man. It is so 
much easier to do harm than good hy meddling- — and yet 
I don’t like to leave him to “ casual docking.” 

In that first letter he has got — on his own hook — about 
as far as Buff on and Needham 150 years ago. 

And later to Professor Howes : — ■ 


Hodeslea, Eastbotjiine, 
Feh, 12, 1S94. 

My dear Howes — Best thanks for nnearthing tlie 
volumes of Milne - Edwards. I was afraid my set w^l3 
spoiled. 

I shall be still more obliged to you if you can hear of 

something for S . There is a right good parson in 

Ms neighbourhood, and from what he tells me about 
I am confirmed in my opinion that he is a very 
exceptional man, who ought to be at something better 
than porter’s work for twelve hours a day. 

The mischief is that one never knows how trans- 
planting a tree, much less a man, will answer. Playing 
Providence is a game at which one is very apt to burn 
one’s fingers. 

However, I am going to try, and hope at any rate to 
do no harm to the man I want to help. — Ever yours 
very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

He was eventually offered more congenial occnpa- 
...tion: at'/: the 'Natural - History' Museum in South 
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Kensington, but preferred not to enter into tlio 
bonds of an unaccustomed office. 

Meanwhile, through Sir John Donnelly, Huxley 
was placed in communication with the Roy. Montague 
Powell, wffio, at his request, called upon the docker ; 
and finding him a man who had read and thought 
to an astonishing extent upon scientific problems, 
and had a considerable acquaintance mth English 
literature, soon took more than a vicarious interest 
in him. Mr. Powell, who kept Huxley informed of 
his talks and correspondence with G. S., gives a full 
account of the circumstances in a letter to the 
Spectator of July 13, 1895, from which I quote the 
following words : — 

The Professor’s object in writing was to ask me how 
best such a man could be helped, I being at his special 
request the intermediary. So I suggested in the mean- 
while a microscope and a few scientific books. In the 
course of a few days I received a splendid achromatic 
compound microscope and some hooks, which I duly 
handed over to my friend, telling him it was from an 
unknown hand. “Ah,” he said, “ I loiow who that must 
he ; it can be no other than the greatest of living scientists ; 
it is just like him to help a tyro.” 

One small incident of this afiair is perhaps worth 
preserving as an example of Huxley’s love of a 
bantering repartee. In the midst of the correspond- 
ence Mr. Powell seems suddenly to have been seized 
by an uneasy recollection that Huxley had lately 
received some honour or title, so he next addressed 
him as “ My dear Sir Thomas.” The latter, not to 
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be .oiitdonej promptly replied My dear . Lord 

Bishop of the Solent.” . . 

' About the same time comes a letter to Mr. Knowles, 
based upon a paragraph from the gossiping' column V 
of some newspaper which had come into Huxley's 
hands::— ,■ 

Hodeslea, Eastboukne,' 

■ Mv. 9, 189S. . 

Grossif of the Town. 

Professor Huxley receives 200 guineas for each of liis 
aitidBQ foT tliQ Nineteenth Century 

■ My DEAR Knowles— I- have alw'ays been satisfied with 
the Nineteenth Century m. the capacity of paymaster, but 
I did, not know how niuch reason .1 had for my satisfaction 
, till I read the above I : 

Totting up the miinher of articles and multiplying by 
200 it strikes me I shall be behaving very liandsomely if 
I take £2000 for the balance dne. 

So sit down quickly, take thy cheque-book, and write 
five score, and let me have it at breakfast time to-morrow. 
I once got a cheque for £1000 at breakfast, and it ruined 
me morally. I have always been looking out for another. 

I hope you are all '.flourishing. We are the better for 
.Maloja, but 'more dependent on change of weather and 
other triiles than could be wished. Yet I find myself 
outlasting those who started in life along with me. Poor 
Andrew Clark and I were at Haslar, together 1846, 
and he was the younger by a year and a half. — Ever yours 
veiy faithfully, . -.T. H.. Huxley. , 

A.11 my time is spent in the co-ordination of my 
eruptions wh.en I am an active volcano. 

I hope you got the volumes which I told MaciiLilkn 
to send you. 
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The following letter to Professor Eomaiies, whose 
failing eyesight was a premonitory symptom of the 
disease which proved fatal the next year, reads, so to 
say, as a solemn prelude to the death of three oldiriends 
this autumn — of Andrew Clark, his old comrade at 
Haslar, and cheery physician for many years; of 
Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol, whose acquaint- 
ance he had first made in 1851 at the Stanleys^at 
Harrow, and with whom he kept up an intimacy to 
the end of his life, visiting Balliol once or twice every 
year ; and, heaviest blow, of John Tyndall, the friend 
and comrade whose genial warmth of spirit made him 
almost claim a brother's place in early struggles and 
later success, and whose sudden death was all the 
more poignant for the cruel touch of tragedy in the 
manner of it 

Hodeslea, Sept 28, 1893. 

My bear Bomanes- — We are very much grieved to 
hear such a bad account of your health. Would that we 
could achieve something more to the purpose than assuring 
you and Mrs. Bomanes of our hearty sympathy with you 
both in your troubles. I assure you, you ar^ much in our 
thoughts, which are sad enough with the news of Jowett's, 
I fear, fatal attack. 

I am almost ashamed to be well and tolerably active 
when young and old friends are being thus prostrated. 

However, you have youth on your side, so do not give 
up, and wearisome as doing nothing may he, persist in it 
as the best of medicines. 

At my time of life one should be always ready to stand 
at attention when the order to march comes ; but for the 
rest I think it well to go on doing what I can, as if F. K 
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General Deatli liad forgotten me. That must accoaiit for 
my seemmg presumption in thinking I may, some day,, 
“ take lip tlie threads” of late evolutionary speculation,— 
Ever, yours very faithfully, T. H. EuxiiET. 

My wife joins with me in love and kind wishes to 
yon both. 

At the request of his friends, Huxley wrote for 
the Nineteenth Centurp a brief appreciation of his old 
comrade Tyndall — the tribute of a friend to a friend 
—and, difficult task though it was, touched on. the 
closing scene, if only from a chivalrous desire to do 
justice to the long devotion which accident had so 
cruelly wronged ; — 

I am comforted (lie writes to Sir J. Hooker on January 
3) ]3y your Mkiiig the Tyndall article. You are quite 
right, I shivered over the episode of the “last words,” but 
it struck me as the best way of getting justice done to her, 
so I took a header. I am glad to see by the newspaper 
comments that it does not seem to have shocked other 
people’s sense of decency. 

The funeral took place on Saturday, December 9. 
There was^no storm nor fog to make the graveside 
perilous for the survivors. In the Haslemere church-” 
yard the winter sun shone its brightest, and the 
moorland air was crisp with an almost Alpine freshness 
as this lover of the mountains was carried to his last 
resting-place. But though he took no outward harm 
from,, that bright still morning, Huxley was greatly 
shaken by the event : “ I was very much used up/' 
',:he., writes to Sir M. Foster on- his 'returii' home twO; 
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days later, “ to my shame be it said, far more than 
my wife’'; and on December 30 to Sir John 
Donnelly — 

Your kind letter deserved better than to have been left 
all this time without response, but the fact is, I came to 
grief the day after Christmas Day (no, we did not indulge 
in too much champagne). Lost my voice, and collapsed 
generally, without any particular reason, so I went to bed 
and stayed there as long as I could stand it, and now I 
am picking np again. The fact is, I suppose I had been 
running up a little account over poor old Tyndall. One 
does not stand that sort of wear and tear so well as one 
gets ancient. 

On the same day he writes to Sir J. D. Hooker : 

Hodeslea, Eastboithne, 
Dec. 30, 1893. 

My dear Hooker — ^You gave the geographers some 
uncommonly sane advice. I observe that the words about 
the “ stupendous ice-clad mountains ” you saw were hardly 

out of your mouth when coolly asserts that the 

Antarctic continent is a table-land ! “ comparatively level 
country,” It really is wrong that men should be allowed 
to go about loose who fill you with such a strong desire to 
kick them as that little man does. 

I send herewith a spare copy of Nineteenth with my 
paper about Tyndall. It is not exactly what I could wish, 
as I was hurried over it, and knocked up into the bargain, 
but I have tried to give a fair view of him. Teh me 
what you think of it. 

I have been having a day or two on the sick list, 
Nothing discernible the matter, only flopped, as I did in 
the spring. However, I am picking up again. The fact 
is, I have never any blood pressure to spare, and a small 
thing humbugs the pump. 
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However, I liave some kicks left in me, md& VnB prefece 
to tlie foiirtli vol. of Essays ; do. Ho. Y. wlieii tliat appears 
in Felimary. 

How, iixy dear old friend, take care of yourself iii. tlie 
coining year ^94. Ill stand by yon. as long as tbe fates 
will let me, and yon must ke equally “eTolmnie.” Witli 
onr love to Lady Hooker and yourself — Ever yours 
aftectionately, T, H. Hiixlei, 


CHAPTEE XIII 


1894 

The completion early in 1894 of the ninth Yolunie 
of Collected Essays was followed by a review of them 
in Natwe (February 1), from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Eay Lankester, emphasising the way in which 
the writer’s personality appears throughout the 
writing : — 

There is probably no lover of apt discourse, of keen 
criticism, or of scientific doctrine who will not welcome 
the issue of Professor Huxley’s Essays in the present con- 
venient shape. For my own part, I know of no writing 
which hy its mere form, even apart from the supreme 
interest of the matters with which it mostly^deals, gives 
me so much pleasure as that of the author of these essays. 
In his case, more than that of his contemporaries, it is 
strictly true that the style is the man. Some authors we 
may admire for the consummate skill with which they 
transfer to the reader their thought without allowdng 
him, even for a moment, to be conscious of their personality. 
In Professor Huxley’s work, on the other hand, we never 
miss his fascinating presence ; now he is gravely shaking 
his head, now compressing the lips with emphasis, and 
from time to time, with a quiet twinkle of the eye, making 
318 
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unexpected apologies or protesting that he is of a modest 
and peace-loving nature. At the same time, one becomes 
acciistonied to a rare and delightful phenomenon. Every- 
thing "whicli lias entered the aiithor^s brain by eye or ear, 
whether of recoiidite philosophy, biological fact, or political 
programme, comes out again to ns — clarified, sifted, 
arranged, and vivified by its passage through the logical 
machine of his strong individuality. 

Of the artist in him it continues : — 


He deals with form not only as a mechanicar engineer 
in fartihus (Huxley’s own description of himself, but also 
as an artist, a born lover of form, a character whicli others 
recognise in him though he does not himself set it down 
in his analysis. 

The essay on “ Animal Automatism ” suggested a., 
reminiscence of Professor Lankester’s as to the way 
in which it was delivered, and this in turn led to 
Huxley’s own account of the incident in the letter 
given in vol ii. p. 134. 

About the same time there is a letter acknow- 
ledging Mr. Bateson’s hook On Variation, which is 
interesting as touching on the latter-day habit of 
speculation apart from fact which had begun to 
prevail in biology 

Hodeslea, 20 , 1894 . 

My , DE AB Me. ' Bateson— I have . pu t off: thanking you 
for the volume On Variation wliich you have heeu so 
good as to send me in the hope that I should be able to 
look into it before doing so. 

But as I find that impossible, beyond a liasty glance, 
at present, I must content myself with saying liow^ glad I 
am to see from that glance that we a' 
ihe romon of 
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There have heen tlireateiiiiigs of late that the field of 
battle - of Eyolution was' being traiisferrecl ' to Neplie- 
lococcygia. 

I see yon are inclined to advocate the possibility of 
considerable ‘‘ saltus’’ on the part of Dame Nature in her 
variations. I always took the same viewj much to Mr. 
Darwin’s disgust, and we used often to debate it. 

If you should come across my article in the 

(1860) you will find a paragraph on that question 
near the end. I am writing to Macmillan to send yon 
the volume.- — ^Yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. , 

By the way, have you ever considered this point, that 
the variations of which breeders avail themselves are 
exactly those which occur when the previously wild stoclis 
are subjected to exactly the same conditions? 

The rest of the first half of the year is not event- 
ful. As illustrating the sort of communications which 
constantly came to him, I quote from a letter to Sir 
J. Donnelly, of January 11 : — 

I had a letter from a fellow yesterday morning who 
must be a lunatic, to the eifect that he had been reading 
my essays, thought I was just the man to spend a month 
with, and was coming down by the five o’clock train, 
attended by his seven children and his mof]im'4n4aw I 

Frost being over, there was lots of boiling water ready 
for him, but he did not turn up ! 

Wife and servants expected nothing less than assassina- 
tion. 

Later he notes with dismay an invitation as a 
Privy Councillor to a State evening party : — 

It is at 10.30 P.M., just the time this poor old 
septuagenarian goes to bed I 
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My swellriess is an awful biirdeB, for as it is I am 
going to dine with, the Prime Minister on Saturday. 

The banquet with the Prime Minister here alluded 
to, was the occasion of a brief note of apology to 
Lord Eosebery for having unintentionally kept him 
' waiting “ ' 

Hodeslea, Eastboitiine, 
Mmj 28 , 1894 . 

Dear Lord Rosebery— I had hoped that my diffi- 
culties in dealing with an overtight scabbard stud, as we 
sat down to dinner on Saturday had inconvenienced no one 
but myself, until it flashed across my mind after I had 
parted from you that, as you had observed tliein, it was 
only too probable that I had the misfortune to keep you 
waiting* 

I have been in a state of permanent hlush evei* since, 
and I feel sure you will forgive me for ti;oTil)liiig you 
with this apology as the only remedy to wliich I eriii. look 
for relief from that umvonted abliction. — I am, dear Lord 
Rosebery, yours very faithfully, T. IL Huxley, 

All through the spring he had been busy?’ complet- 
ing tlie chapter on Sir Richard Ow^eri’s work, which 
he had been asked to write by tbe biographer of his 
old opponent, and on February 4 tells Sir J. D. 
Hooker : — 

I am toiling over my chapter about Owen, and I believe 
his ghost in blades is grinning over my difficulties. 

The thing that strikes me most is, ho’w he and I and 
all the things we fought about belong to antiquity. 

It is almost impertinent to trouble the niociern woik.i 
with such antiquarian business. 

He sent the MS. to Sir M. Foster on June IG ; 
the book itself appeared in December. The chapter 
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in question was restricted to a review of the immense 
amount of work, most valuable on its positive side, 
done by Owen (compare the letter of tFanuary 18, 
1893, p. 273) ; and the review in Nature remarks of it 
that the criticism is “so straightforward, searching, 
and honest as to leave nothing further to be de- 
sired.” 

Besides this piece of work, he had written early in 
the year a few lines on the general character of the 
nineteenth century, in reply to a request, addressed 
to “ the most illustrious children of the century,” for 
their opinion as to what name will be given to it by 
an impartial posterity — the century of Comte, of 
Darwin or Renan, of Edison, Pasteur, or Gladstone. 
He replied : — 

I conceive that the leading characteristic of the 
nineteenth century has been the rapid growth of the 
scientific spirit, the consequent application of scientific 
methods of investigation to all the problems with which 
the Imnian mind is occupied, and the correlative rejection 
of traditional beliefs which have pioved their incom- 
petence to bear such investigation. 

The activity of the scientific spirit has been mani- 
fested in every region of speculation and of practice. 

Many of the eminent men you mention have been its 
effective organs in their several departments. 

But the selection of any one of these, whatever his 
merits, as an adequate representative of the power and 
majesty of the scientific spirit of the age would be a 
grievous mistake. 

Science reckons many prophets, but there is not even 
a promise of a Messiah. 
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The nriexainplefl^^^^^^^ m the expenditure of the 
Eiiropeaii states upon their aiiuameiite led the Arhi- 
tration Alliance this year to issue a memorial urging 
the G-ovemiiient to co-operate with other Govern- 
ments in reducing naval and military burdens. 
Huxley was asked to sign this memorial, and replied 
to the secretary ,as follows : — 


Hodeslea, Eastboitene, 
Jim,e 21, 1894. 

Deae Sir— ~I have taken some time to consider the 
memorial to which yon. have called my attention, and 1 
regret that I do not iiiid myself able to sign it. 

Not that I have the slightest doubt about the magni- 
tude of the evils which accrue from the steady increase 
of European armaments ; but because I th ink that this 
regrettable fact is merely the superficial expression of 
social forces, the operation of which cannot be sensibly 
affected by agreements bet’ween Governments. 

In my opinion it is a delusion to attribute the growth 
of armaments to the “exactions of militarism.” The 
“exactions of industrialism,” generated by iiiternational 
commercial competition, may, I believe, claim a much 
.larger share in prompting that growth. Add to this the 
F.rench thirst for revenge, the most just determination of 
the German aril Italian peoj>]es to assert their national 
unity ; the Raissian Pan Slavonic fanaticism and desire for 
free access to tlie western seas ; the Papacy steadily fishing 
in the troubled waters for the means of recovering its lost ( I 
hope for ever lost) temporal possessions and spiiitual 
supremacy ; the “ sick man,” kept alive only because eacJi 
of his doctors is afraid of the other becoming his heir. 

When I think of the intensify of the perturbing 
agencies which arise out of these and other conditions 
of modern European society, I confess that the at icuiipt 
to cou-oteracf, them, by asking Governmeiits to agr‘cc to 
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a maximum military expenditure, does not appear to me 
to be worth making; indeed I think it might do harm 
by leading people to suppose that the desires of Govern- 
ments are the chief agents in determining whether peace 
or war shall obtain in Europe. — I am, yours faitMiilly, 

T. H. Huxley. „ 

Later in the year, on August 8, took place the 
meeting of the British Association at Oxford, note- 
worthy for the presidential address delivered by Lord 
Salisbury, Chancellor of the University, in which 
the doctrine of evolution was “enunciated as a 
matter of course — disputed by no reasonable man,” 
although accompanied by a description of the work- 
ing of natural selection and variation which appeared 
to the man of science a mere travesty of these 
doctrines. 

Huxley had been persuaded to attend this meet- 
ing, the more willingly, perhaps, since his reception 
at Oxford the year before suggested that there 
would be a special piquancy in the contrast between 
this and the last meeting of the Association at 
Oxford in 1860. He was not disappointed. Details 
apart, the cardinal situation was reversed. The 
genius of the place had indeed altered. The repre- 
sentatives of the party, whose prophet had once con- 
temptuously come here to anathematise the Origin, 
returned at length to the same spot to admit~~if 
not altogether ungrudgingly — the greatness of the 
work accomplished by Darwin. 

Once under promise to go, lie could not escape 
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witkoiit tlie :'“few words which' he. now found; so 
tiring; hut he took the part which assured him 
greatest' freedom, as seconder of the vote of thanks 
to the president for his address. The study of an 
advance copy of the address raised an “ almost over- 
whelming temptation” to criticise certain statements 
contained in it; hut this would have been out of 
place in seconding a vote of thanks ; and resisting 
the temptation, he only “conveyed criticism,” as he 
writes to Professor Lewis Campbell, “in the form 
of praise”: going so far as to suggest “it niiglit he 
! that, in listening to the deeply interesting address 

of the President, a thought had occasionally entered 
his mind how rich and profitable might be the 
discussion of that paper in Section D” (Biology). 
It was not exactly an offhand speech. Writing to 
i Sir M. Foster for any good report which might 

i appear in an Oxford paper, he says : — 

! I have no notes of it. I wrote something on Tuesday 

night, hut this draft is no good, as it was metamorphosed 
two or three times over on Wednesday. 

One who was present and aware of the whole 
situation once described how he marked the eyes of 
another interested member of the audience, who know 
that Huxley was to speak, but not wlmt he meant 
to say, turning anxiously whenever the president 
reached a critical phrase in the address, to see how 
he would take it. But the expression of his face 
told nothing ; only those who knew Mm well could 
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infer a suppressed impatience from a little t-witelimg 
of his foot. 

Of this occasion Professor Henry F. Osborn, one 
of his old pupils, writes in his “ Memorial Tribute 
to Thomas H. Huxley” {Tmnsmtiom of the M.Y. 
Acad. Soc, vol. xv.): — 

Huxley’s last public appearance was at the meeting 
of the British Association at Oxford. He had been 
very urgently invited to attend, for, exactly a quarter 
of a century before, the Association had met at Oxford, 
and Huxley had had his famous encounter with Bishop 
Wilberforce. It was felt that the anniversary would 
be an historic one, and incomplete without his presence, 
and so it proved to be. Huxley’s especial duty was to 
second the vote of thanks for the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
address — one of the invariable formalities of the opening 
meetings of the Association. The meeting proved to be 
the greatest one in the history of the Association. The 
Sheldonian Theatre was packed with one of the most 
distinguished scientific audiences ever brought together, 
and the address of the Marquis was worthy of the 
occasion. The whole tenor of it was the unknown 
in science. Passing from the unsolved problems of 
astronomy, chemistry, and physics, he came to biology. 
With delicate irony he spoke of the ^UC^mforting word, 
evolution , and passing to the Weismannian controvei’sy, 
implied that the diametrically opposed views so frequently 
exj^ressed nowadays threw the whole process of evolution 
into doubt. It was only too evident that the Marquis 
himself found no comfort in evolution, and even enter- 
tained a suspicion as to ite probability. It was ’well, 
worth the whole journey to Oxford to" watch Huxley 
during this portion of the address. In his red doctoi'- 
of-laws gown, placed upon his shoulders by the very 
body of men who had once referred to him as “a Mr. 
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Huxley,” ^ lie'' sank deeper 'into' Ms chair ■ upon , the .very : 
front of the platform and restlessly tapped Ms foot. 
His situation was an unenviable one. He had to thank 
an ex-Prime Minister of England and present Chancellor 
of Oxford University for an address, the sentiments of 
which were directly against those he himself had been 
maintaining for twenty-five years. He said afterwards 
that when the proofs of the Marquis’s address were |)Ut 
into his hands the day before, he realised that he had 
before him a most delicate and difficult task. Lord 
Kelvin (Sir William Thomson) one of the most dis- 
tinguished living physicists, first moved the vote of 
thanks, but his reception was iiotliing to the ticioeiidoiis 
applause which greeted Huxley in tlie heart of that 
University whose cardinal principles he had so long 
been opposing. Considerable anxiety had been felt by 
Ms friends lest his voice slionld iail to fill the theatre, 
for it had signally failed during his Bomanes Lecture 
delivered in Oxford the year before, but -when Pluxley 
arose he reminded yon of a venerable gladiator retiimiiig 
to the arena after years of absence. He laised his figure 
and his voice to its full height, and, with one foot 
turned over the edge of the step, veiled an unrnislalcabie 
and vigorous protest in the most gracious and dignified 
speech of thanks. 

Throughout the subsequent special sessions of this 
meeting Huxley could not api^ear. He gave the im- 
pression of being aged but not infirm, and no one realised 
that he had spoken his last word as champion of the 
law of evolution.^ 

Such criticism of the address as he actually 
expressed reappears in the leading article, '^Past a,ncl 
Present,” which he wrote for Naimre to celebrate the 


^ This phrase was actually used by the Tiwes. 
See, however, p, 342, 
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twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation (Nov. 1, 
1894 ). 

The essence of the criticism is that with whatever 
demonstrations of hostility to parts of the Darwinian 
theory Lord Salisbury covered the retreat of his 
party from their ancient positions, he admitted the 
validity of the main points for which Darwin con- 
tended. 

The essence of this great work (the Origm of Species) 
may be stated summarily thus : it affirms the mutability 
of species and the descent of living forms, sepiarated by 
differences of more than varietal value, from one stock. 
That is to say, it propounds the doctrine of evolution as 
far as biology is concerned. So far, we have merely a re- 
statement of a doctrine which, in its most general form, 
is as old as scientific speculation. So far, we have the 
two theses which were declared to be scientifically absurd 
and theologically damnable by the Bishop of Oxford in 
1860. 

It is also of these two fundamental doctrines that, at 
the meeting of the British Association in 1894, the 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford spoke as follows : — 

“ Another lasting and uncpiestioned effect has resulted 
from Darwin’s work. He has, as a inattpr of fact, dis- 
posed of the doctrine of the immutability of sj^ecies. . . .” 

“ Few now are found to doubt that animals separated 
by differences far exceeding those that distinguished what 
we know as species have yet descended from common 
ancestors.” 

Undoubtedly, every one conversant with the state of 
biological science is aware that general opinion has long 
had good reason for making the volte face thus indicated. 
It is also mere justice to Darwin to say that this “lasting 
and unquestioned ” revolution is, in a very real sense, his 
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work. And yet it is also true tliat, if all tlie conceptions 
promulgated in tlie Origin of Species wliicli are pecnliaiiy 
Barwinian were swept away,- tke tlieory of tlie evolution 
of animals and plants would not be in the slightest 
degree shaken. 

The strain of this single effort was considerable ; 
“ I am frightfully tired,” he wrote on August II5 but 
the game was worth the candle.” 

Letters to Sir J. D. Hooker and to Professor Lewis 
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Campbell contain his own account of the affair. The 
reference in the latter to the priests is in reply to 
Professor CampbelFs story of one of Jowett’s last 
sayings. They had been talking of the collective 
power of the priesthood to resist the introduction 
of new ideas ; a long pause ensued, and the old man 
seemed to have slipped off into a dosie, when he 
suddenly broke the silence by saying, “ The priests 
will always be too many for you.” 

The Spa, Tunbridge Wells, 
Aug, 12, 189‘i. 

My dear Hooker — I wish, as everybody wished, you 
had been with us on Wednesday evening at Oxford when 
we settled accounts for 1860, and got a receipt in full 
from the Chancellor of the University, President of the 
Association, and representative of ecclesiastical con- 
servatism and orthodoxy. 

I was officially asked to second the vote of th auks for 
the address, and got a copy of it the night before — luckily 
— for it was a kittle business. ... 

It was very queer to sit there and hear tbe doctrines 
you and I were damned for advocating thirty-four ye?i,rs 
ago at Oxford, enunciated as matters of course — disputed 
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by no reasonable man ! — in the Sbeldonian Theatre by 
the Okancellor. . . 

Of course there is not much left of me, and it will take 
a fortnight’s quiet at Eastbourne (whither we return on 
Tuesday next) to get right. But it was a pleasant last 
fiare-up in the socket 1 

With our love to you both — ^Ever yours affectionately, 

T. H. Huxlet. : 

Hodeslea, Aug. 18, 1894, 

My dear Campbell — I am setting you a good 
example. You and I are really too old friends to go 
on wasting ink in honorary prefixes. 

I had a very difiB.cult task at Oxford. The old Adam, 
of course, prompted the tearing of the address to pieces, 
which would have been a very easy job, especially the 
latter half of it. But as that procedure would not have 
harmonised well with the function of a seconder of a 
vote of thanks, and as, moreover, Lord S. was very just 
and good in his expressions about Darwin, I had to 
convey criticism in the shape of praise. 

It was very curious to me to sit there and hear the 
Chancellor of the University accept, as a matter of course, 
the doctrines for which the Bishop of Oxford coarsely ana- 
thematised us thirty -four years earlier. E pur si muove! 

1 am not afraid of the priests in the long-run. 
Scientific method is the white ant whicJ^i will slowly 
but surely destroy their fortifications. And the im- 
portance of scientific method in modern practical life — 
always growing and increasing — is the guarantee for the 
gradual emancipation of the ignorant upper and lower 
classes, the former of whom especially are the strength 
of the priests. 

My wife had a very bad attack of her old enemy 
some weeks ago, and she - thought she would not be able 
to go to Oxford. However, she picked up in the 
wonderfully elastic way she has, and I believe was less 
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done-up tlian I wlien we left on the Friday momiiig. 
I was glad the wife was there, as the meeting gave me 
a very kind reception, and it was probably the last harc- 
up in the socket 

The Warden of Merton took great care of us, but it 
was sad to think of the vacuity of BaUioL 

Please remember me very kindly to Father Steffens 
and the Steeles, and will you tell Herr Waltlier we are 
only waiting for a balloon to visit the hotel again ? 

With our affectionate regards to Mrs. Campbell and 
yourself — Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 

Here also belong several letters of miscellaneous 
interest. One is to Mrs. Lewis Campbell at the 
Maloja:— 

Hodeslea, Aug . 20, 1894, 

My deab Mrs. Campbell — What a pity I am not a 
telepath 1 I might have answered your inquiry in the 
letter I was writing to your husband yesterday. 

The flower I found on the island in Sils Lake was a 
cross between Gentiana lutea and Gentians punctata-^-- 
nothing new, but interesting in many ways as a natural 
hybrid. 

As to baptizing the island, I am not guilty of usurp- 
ing ecclesiastical functions to that extent. I have a 
notion that the island has a name already, but I cannot 
recollect it. Waltlier would know. 

My wife had a bad attack, and we were obliged to 
give up some visits we had projected. But she got well 
enough to go to Oxford with me for a couple of daj's, 
and really stood the racket better than I did. 

At present she is fairly well, and I hope the enemy 
may give her a long respite. The Colliem comt3 to us 
at the end of this month, and that will do her good. 

With our affectionate regards to you both and remmu- 
brances to our friends — ^Ever yours very truly, 

T. H Huxmy. 
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The first of the following set refers to a lively 
piece of nonsense which Huxley wrote just Tbefore 
going to stay with the Romanes’ at Oxford on the 
occasion of the Eonaanes Lectured After Professor 
Eomanes’ death, Mrs, Romanes asked leave to print 
it in the biography of her husband. In the other 
letters, Huxley gives his consent, but, with his 
usual care for the less experienced, tried to prevent 
any malicious perversion of the fun which might 
put her in a false position. 

To Mrs. Romanes 

Hodeslea, Sept 20, 1894. 

I do not think I can possibly have any objection to 
your using my letter if you think it worth while — but 
perhaps you had better let me look at it, for I remember 
nothing about it — and my letters to people whom I 
trust are sometimes more plain-spoken than polite about 
things and men. You know at first there was some talk 
of my possibly supplying Gladstone's place in case of his 
failure, and I would not he sure of my politeness in that 
quarter ! 

Pray do not suppose that your former letter was other 
than deeply interesting and touching to^ me. I had 
more than half a mind to reply to it, but hesitated with 
a man's horror of touching a wound lie cannot heal. 

And then I got a bad bout of liver,” from which I 
am just picking up. 

Hodeslea, Sept . 22, 1894. 

^ It's rather a roUicking epistle, I must say, but as my 
wife (who sends her love) says she thinks she is the only 
person who has a right to complain (and she does not), I 
do not know why it should not be published. 

^ See p. 289. 
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P.Sl— I fancy very iew^people will catcli tlie alltision 
j about not contradicting me. But perhaps it would be 

better to take the opinion of some impartial judge on that 
:■ point, 

I do not care tlie least on my own account, but I see 
, my words might be twisted into meaning that you had 

told me something about your previous guest, and that I 
referred to what you had said. 

Of course you had done nothing of the kind, but as 
a wary old fox, experienced sufferer from the dodges of 
the misrepresenter, I feel bound not to let you get into 
any trouble if I can help it. 

A regular lady’s P.S. this, 

FA — Letter returned herewith. 


To Mr. Leslie Stephen 

Hodeslea, Od, 16, 1894. 

My dear Stephen — I am very glad you like to have 
my omnium gatherum^ and think the better of it for 
gaining me such a pleasant letter of acknowdedgment. 

It is a great loss to me to be cut off from all my old 
friends, luit sticking closely to my hermitage, ■with fresh 
air and immense quantities of rest, have become the 
conditions of existence for me, and one must put up with 
them. 

I have not paid all the debt incurred in my Oxford 
esca])ade yet — the last ^Mittle hill” being a sluup attack 
of lumbago, out of which I hope I have now emerged. 
But my deafness alone should bar me from decent society. 
I liave not tlie moral courage to avoid making shots at 
what people say, so as not to bore them ; and the results 
are sometimes disastrous. 

I don’t see there is any real dilference between ii.h, 
Von are charitalde enough to overlook the general im- 
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morality of the cosmos on the score of its having begotten 
morality in one small part of its domain. — Ever^^yours 

very faithfuUy, T. H. Huxley. 


To Me. a S -V 

Hodeslea, Oci?, 31, 1894. ' ■ : 

Dear Mr. S « .Liver/^ “ lumbago ” and other small 

ills the flesh is heir to, have been making me very lazy 
lately, especially about letter-writing. 

You have got into the depths where the comprehensible 
ends in the incomprehensible— where the symbols which 
may be used with confidence so far begin to get shaky. 

It does not seem to me absolutely necessary that matter 
should be composed of solid particles. The “atoms” may 
be persistent whirlpools of a continuous “substance”— 
which substance, if at rest, could not affect us (all sensory 
impression being dependent on motion) and subsequently 
would for us = 0. The evolution of matter would be the 
getting under weigh of this “nothing for us” until it 
became the “something for us,” the different motions of 
which give us the mental states we call the qualities of 
things. 

But it needs a very steady head to walk safely among 
these abysses of thought, and the only use of letting the 
^ mind range among them is as a corrective to the hasty 
dogmatism of the so-called materialists, wli5 talk just as 
glibly of that of which they Icnow nothing as the most 
bigoted of the orthodox. 

Here also stand two letters to Lord Farrer, one 
before, the other after, his address at the Statistical 
Society on the Eolations between Morals, Economics 
and Statistics, which touch on several philosophical 
and social questions, always, to his mind, intimately 
^ See 2). 310. 
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connected, and wherein wrong modes of thought 
indiiMtahly, lead to wrong; modes of action. Note- 
worthy is a defence of the fundamental method of 
Political Economy, however much its limitations 
might be forgotten by some of its exponents. The 
reference to the Church agitation to introduce dog- 
matic teaching into the elementary schools has also 
a lasting interest. 


HodesleAj Nov» 6, 1894. 

My dear Farrer — Whenever you get over the 
optimism of your youthful constitution (I wish I were 
endowed w^ith that blessing) you will see tliat the Gospels 
and I are right about the Devil being “ Prince (note 
the distinction-— not “ king ”) of the Cosmos. 

The a priori road to scientific, political, and ail other 
doctrine is l-I.EJl. Satan’s invention — it is the intellectual 
broad, and easy path which leadeth to Jehannum. 

The King’s road is the strait path of painful observa- 
tion and experiment, and few they be that enter thereon. 

E. G. Latham, queerest of men, had singular fiaslies of 
insight now and then. Forty years ago lie gravely told 
me that the existence of the Established Church was to 
his mind one of the best evidences of the recency of the 
evolution of the humaii type from the simian. 

Howminch l^iere is to confirm this viewTn present public 
opinion and, the intellectual character of those who in- 
fluence it! 

It explains all your difliculties at once, and I regret 
that I do not seem to have mentioned it at any of those 
mid-day symposia ivhich were so pleasant when you and 
I were younger. — Ever yours very faithfully, 

T. H. Huxley. 


F.S. — Apropos of Athelstan Eiley and his Mentis — I 
feel rather obliged to tliem. I assented to the comptromise 
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(1) because I felt that Englisli opinion, would not let iia 
liave tbe education of tlie masses at any cheaper price ; 

(2) because, with the Bible in lay hands, I was satisfied 
that the teaching from it would gradually become modified 
into harmony with common sense. 

I do not doubt that this is exactly what has happened, 
and is the ground of the alarm of the orthodox. 

But I do not repent of the compromise in the least. 
Twenty years of reasonably good primary education is 
“ worth a mass.” 

Moreover the Diggleites stand to lose anyhow, and 
they will lose most completely and finally if they win at 
the elections this month. So I am rather inclined to 
hope they may. 

Hodeslea, Staveley Road, Eastbourne, 
Nov. 3, 1894, 

My dear Mr. Olobd — They say that the first thing 
an Englishman does when he is hard up for money is to 
abstain from buying books. The first thing I do when I 
am liver-y, luinbagy, and generally short of energy, is to 
abstain from answering letters. And I am only just 
emerging from a good many weeks of that sort of fiahbi- 
ness and |)Overfcy. 

jMany thanks for your notice of Kidd’s book. Some 
vile punsters called it an attempt to put a Kid glove on 
the iron hand of Kature. I tliouglit it (I mean the book, 
not the pun) clever from a literary poini; of view, and 
worthless .from any other. You will see that I have been 
giv^ing Lord Salisbury a Boland for his Oliver in Nature. 
.But, as hinted, if we only had been in Sectioix D 1 

With my wife’s and my land regards and remem- 
brances — Ever yours very truly, T. H. Huxley. 

ATHENiEUM Club, Dec. 19, 1894. 

My dear Farrer— -I am indebted to you for giving 
the recording angel less trouble than lie might otherwise 
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liave liad, on account of tlie worse than usual iiii- 
]3niictuality of the London and Brighton this iiioming. 
For I have utilised the extra time in reading and tliitihing 
over your very interesting address. 

Thanks for your protest against the mischievous a 
'priori method, which people will not understand is as 
gross an anachronism in social matters as it would be in 
Hydrostatics, The so-called “ Sociology ” is honeycombed 
with it, and it is hard to say who are worse, the individu- 
alists or the collectivists. But in your jnst wrath don’t 
forget that there is such a thing as a science of social life, 
for which, if the term had not l)een so hopelessly degraded, 
Politics is the proper name. 

Men are beings of a certain coiiBtitulion, who, under 
certain conditions, will as surely tend to act in certain 
ways as stones will tend to lall if you leave theni un- 
supported. The laws of their nature are as invariable as 
the laws of gravitation, only the applications to particular 
cases offer worse proMeins than the case of the tliree 
bodies. 

The Political Economists have gone the right way to 
work— -the w^ay that the physical philosopher follows m 
all complex affairs — by tracing out the effects of one great 
cause of hnniaii action, the desire of wealth, supposing it 
to be nnchecked. 

If they, or other people, have forgotten that there are 
other potent carases of action which may interfere with 
this, it is no fault of scientific method hut only tlieir own 
stupidity. 

Hydrostatics is not a ‘‘dismal science,” because water 
does not always seek the lowest level-- from a bottle 
turned upside dowm, if there is a cork in the neck ! 

There is much need that somebody should Jo for wdmt 
is vaguely called “Ethics” just what the Political f]c(>no- 
mists have done. Settle the question of wdiat will be 
done under the nnchecked action of certain and 

biave tlie prolilem of “ought” for subsequent consideralinn. 
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For, whatever they ought to do, it is quite certain the 
majority of men wil act as if the attainment of certain 
positive and negative pleasures were the end of action. 

We want a science of “ Eubiotics ” to tell us exactly 
what wiU happen if human beings are exclusively actuated 
by the desire of well-being in the ordinary sense. Of 
course the utilitarians have laid the foundations of such 
a science, with the result that the nicknamer of genius 
called this branch of science “pig philosophy,” making 
just the same blunder as when he called political economy 
“ dismal science.” 

“ Moderate weE-being ” may be no more the worthiest 
end of Efe than wealth. But if it is the best to be had 
in this queer world— it may be worth trying for. 

But you will begin to wish the train had been 
'punctual ! 

Draw comfort from the fact that if error is always 
with us, it is, at any rate, remediable. I am more hopeful 
than when I was young. Perhaps life (like matrimony, 
as some say) should begin with a little aversion !— Ever 
yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxunv. 

Some years before this, a fund for a “ Darvsdn 
Medal” had been established in memory of the great 
naturalist, the medal to be awarded biennially for 
researches in biology. With singular appropriateness, 
the first award was made to Dr. A. E. Wallace, the 
joint propounder of the theory of Natural Selection, 
whose paper, entrusted to Darwin's literary sponsor- 
ship, caused the speedy publication of Darwin's own 
long -continued researches and speculations. The 
second, with equal appropriateness, %vas to Sir J. D. 
Hooker, both as a leader in science and a helper and 
adviser of Darwin. 
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. - Huxley’s own view ; of such scientific liorioims. a 
medals and diplomas was that they should he em- 
, ployed, to stimulate^ for the future rather than to. 
reward for the past; and delighted as he was at the 
poetic justice of these two awards, this justice once 
satisfied, he let his , opinion he' known .. that thence- 
forward the Darwin, Medal ought to be given only to 
younger men. ^ But when this year he found the 
Darwin Medal awarded to himself “ for his researches 
ill biology and his long association with Charles 
Darwin,” he could not hut be touched and gratified 
by this mark of appreciation from his fellow-workers 
in science, this association in one more scientific 
record with old allies and true friends — to have his 
niche in the Pantheon ” next to Hooker and near to 
Darwin. 

It was a rare instance of the fitness of things that 
the three men who had done most to develop and to 
defend Darwin’s ideas should live to stan<l first in the 
list of the Darwin medalists ; and Huxley felt this to 
be a natural closing of a chapter in his life, a fitting 
occasion on which to bid farewell to public life in 
the w^'orld of science. Almost at the same moment 
another chapter in science reached its completion in 
the ‘‘coming of age” of Naim% a jourmd which, 
when scientific interests a.t large had grown stronger, 
had succeeded in realising his own earlier efforts io 
found a scientific organ, and wnth ■which he had 
always been closely associated. 

As mentioned above, he wrote for the November 
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number an introductory article called ‘‘Past and 
Present,” comparing the state of scientific thought of 
the day with that of twenty-five years before, when 
the journal was first started. To celebrate the 
occasion, a dinner was to be held this same month of 
all who had been associated with Nature, and this 
Huxley meant to attend, as well as the more import- 
ant anniversary dinner of the Eoyal Society on St. 
Andrew's Day. 

I have promised (he writes on November 6 to Sir M. 
Foster) to go to the Nature dinner if I possibly can. 
Indeed I should he sorry to he away. As to the IIS. 
nothing short of being confined to bed will stop me. And 
I shall be good for a few words after diiiiier. 

Tliei’eafter I hope not to appear again on any stage. 

His letter about. the medal .expresses his feelings 
as to the award. 

Hobeslea, Nov. 2 ,. 189 . 4 . 

■ My bear Foster— Didn’t I tell the. .RE.S., Secretaries, 
Treasurer, and all the Fellows thereof when I spake 
about Hooker years ago, that thenceforth the Darwin 
Medal was to be given to the young, and not to useless 
old extinct volcanoes ? I ought to he very angry with 
you all for coolly ignoring my wise counsels. 

But whether it is vanity oi* something a good deal 
better, I am not. Ono gels cluil old age, and it is very 
pleasant to be warmed up unexpectedly even against one’s 
injunctions. Moreover, my wife is very pleased, not to 
say jubilant ; and if I were made. Archblshoj) of Canter- 
bury I should not be able to convince her that my services 
to Theology were hardly of the sort to be rewarded in 
that fashion. 
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I need not go,y wliat I think aliont your action in tlie 
mattoj', my faitlifnl old friend. With our love to you 
both' — Ever yours, , ■ T. , 11 . Huxley. ■ 

,I suppose yon are all night ■ again, as yon -^vrite IToni 
the B.S. Liver permitting I shall attend meeting and 
dinner. It is very odd that the Medal should, come along 
with my proiioimcement , in. Nature^ which I hope, you 
like. ■ I out out rather a stinging paragraph, at the end. . 



HoDESLIA, .lA..STBOtr.RNE, 

Nov, 11, 1894. 

, ,My, dbab,Doxnel]jY— Why on earth, did I not answer 
your, letter before ? ■ Echo (being Irish) says, Because of.' 
your infernal bad habit of putting off ; wdiich is growing 
upon you, you wretched , old , man.” 

Of course I shall be very glad if anything can be clone 
for S_-.. .Howes has written to -me about Mm . since 
your letter arrived— and I am positively going, to answer 
his epistle. It*s Sunday ^ morning, and I feel good. 

You will have seen that the K.S. has 'been giving me 
the Darwin Medal, though I' gave -as- broad a hint as was 
proper the last time I spoke at, the Anniversary, that it 
ought to go to , the young ' men. Nevertheless, with 
oidinaiy inconsistency of the ■ so-called ** rational animal,” 
Inm well pleased. 

I liope you -will be at the dinner, and would ask you 
lobe iny guest — but as I' thought 'my boys and boyB-iii- 
law would like to be there, I have' already exceeded my 
lawM powers of invitation, and , -had ' to get,.., a dispensa- 
tion from Michael Foster. 

I suppose I shall be like a horse that stands at livery ” 
for some time after— hut it: is positively my Ijist ' appear- 
ance on any stage. 

Wc w^re very glad to hear froni- Lady , Donnelly that 
you had had a good and ■ effectual ■ ■,b.oliday. W 
our love — Ever yours, , v,'-'; c.fT. H 
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I return Howes’ letter in ca^e yon want it. I see I 
need not write to him again after all. Three cheers ! 

Please give Lady Donnelly this. A number of estim- 
able members of her sex have flown at me for writing 
what I thought was a highly complimentary letter. But 
she will be just, I know. 

“ The best of women are apt to be a little weak in the 
great practical arts of give-and-take, and putting up with 
a beating, and a little too strong in their belief in the 
eMcacy of government. Men learn about these things in 
the ordinaiy course of their business ; women have no 
chance in home life, and the boards and councils will be 
capital schools for them. Again, in the public interest 
it will be well ; women are more naturally economical 
than men, and have none of our false shame about looking 
after pence. Moreover, they don’t job for any but their 
lovers, husbands, and children, so that we know the 
worst.” 

The speech at the Royal Society Anniversary 
dinner — which he evidently enjoyed making — was a 
fine piece of speaking, and quite earned away the 
audience, whether in the gentle depreciation of his 
services to science, or in his profession of faith in the 
methods of science and the final triumph of the 
doctrine of evolution, whatever theories of its opera- 
tion might be adopted or discarded in the course of 
further investigation. 

I quote from the report of the speech : — 

But the most difficult task that remains is that which 
concerns myself. It is 43 years ago this day since the 
Eoyal Society did me the honour to award me a Royal 
medal, and thereby determined my career. But, having 
long retired into the position of a veteran, I confess that 
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I.was extremely astoiiislied— I lionestly . also say tEat I 
was extremely pleased to receive tEe annoiiiicemeiit tliat 
you Had been good enougH to award to me tlie Darwin 
Medal. But yon know tlie Eoyal Society, like all tilings 
ill tMs woidd, is subject to criticism. I confess that w^itli, 
the ingrained instincts of an old official that wliicli arose 
ill my mind after tlie reception of the information that I 
had been tlms distinguished ivas to start an inquiry wliicli 
I suppose suggests itself to every old ofiicial—How can 
my Government be justified? In rejecting upon wdiat 
had been my own share in what are no%v very largely 
ancient transactions, it was perfectly ohvions to me that 
I had no such claims as those of Mr. Wallace. It was 
perfectly clear to me that I had no such claims as those 
of my lifelong friend Sir Joseph Hooker, who for 25 
years placed all his great sources of knowledge, his sagacity, 
his industry, at the disposition of his friend Darwin. 
And really, I begin to despair of wdiat possible answer 
could he given to the critics wffiom the Eoyal Society, 
meeting as it does on Hovemher 30, has lately been very 
apt to hear about on December 1. Naturally there 
occurred to my mind that famous and comfortable line, 
which I suppose has helped so many people under like 
circumstances, " They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
I am hound to confess that the standing and waiting, so 
far as I am concerned, to wffiich I refer, has been of a 
somew'hat peculiar character. I can only exidain. it, if 
yon will permit me to narrate a story which cnine to 
me in my old nautical days, and which, I believe, has just 
as much i'oundation as a good deal of other iiifoi*iaaiion 
which I derived at the same period from the same source. 
Tl'iere was a merchant ship in which a mentljer of the 
Society of Friends had taken passage, and that slji};)was 
attacked by a pirate, and the captain thereupon put into 
the hands of the ni ember of the Society of Friends a ])ike, 
and desired him to take part in the subsequent action, to 
which, as you may imagine, the reply was that he wnmid 
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do notliing of the kind ; but he said tliat lie had no 
objection to stand and wait at the gangway. He did stand 
and wait with the pike in his hands, and when, the pirates 
mounted and showed themselves coming on board he 
thrust las pike with the sharp end forward into the persons 
who were mounting, and he said, Friend, keep on board 
thine own ship.” It is in that sense tliat I venture to 
interpret the principle of standing and w^aiting to wdiich 
I have referred. I was convinced as firmly as I have ever 
been convinced of anything in my life, that the Ortgm of 
Species w’as a ship laden with a cargo of rich value, and 
which, if she were permitted to pursue her course, would 
reach a veritable scientific Golconda, and I thought it my 
duty, how^ever naturally averse I might he to fighting, to 
hid those w^ho would disturb her beneficent operations to 
keep on board their own ship. If it has pleased the 
Eoyal Society to recognise such poor services as I may 
have rendered in that capacity, I am very glad, because I 
am as much convinced now as I was 34 years ago that the 
theory propounded by Mr. Darwin — I mean that which 
he propounded, not that which has been reported to be 
his by too many iE-instructed, both friends and foes — has 
never yet been shown to be inconsistent with any positive 
observations, and if I may use a phrase which I know has 
been objected to, and which I use in a totally different 
sense from that in which it was first proposed by its first 
propoimder, I do believe that on aE grounds of pure 
science it “holds the field,” as the only '^hypothesis at 
present before us which has a sound scientific foundation. 
It is quite possible that you will apply to me the remark 
that has often beeii applied to persons in sucli a position 
as mine, that we are apt to exaggerate the importance of 
that to which our lives have been more or less devoted. 
But I am sincerely of opinion that the views which wem 
propounded by Mr. Darwin 34 years ago may be under- 
stood hereafter as constituting an epoch in the intellectual 
history of the human race. They will modify the whole 
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system of Oil r tlioiight and opinion, oiiiv most iiitiin^^ 
convictions. But I do not know, I do not tliink anybody 
knows, wketber the particular views wbiicli lie beld will 
be liereafter fortified by tlie experience of tlie ages wliicli 
come after us ; but of this tMng I am perfectly certain, 
that tlie present course of things has resulted from the 
feeling of the smaller men ivho have followed him that 
they are incompetent to bend the bow of Ulysses, and in 
consequence many of them are seeking theii* salvation in 
mere speculation. Those who wish to attain to some 
clear and definite solution of the great problems which 
Mr, Darwin was the first person to set before us in later 
times must base themselves upon the facts which are stated 
in his great work, and, still more, must pursue their 
inquiries by the methods of which he w^as so brilliant an 
exemplar throughout the whole of his life. You must 
have his sagacity, his untiring search after the knowledge 
of fact, his readiness always to give up a preconceived 
opinion to that whicli was demonstrably true, before you 
can hope to carry his doctrines to their ultimate issue ; 
and whether the particular form in which he has put 
them before us may be such as is finally destined to survive 
or not is more, I venture to think, than anybody is capable 
at this present moment of saying. But this one thing is 
perfectly certain — that it is only by pursuing his methods, 
by that wonderful single-mindedness, devotion to trutl), 
readiness to sacrifice all things for the advance of definite 
knowledge, that we can hope to come any nearer than we 
are at present to the truths which he struggled to attain. 


To Sir J. D. Hooker 

■.HoD,BSLEA, EaBTBOUEHEj ^ 
Dec. 4, 1894. 

, ::My dear '.old Man — See ■ the respect: I have for „yoii.r 
six years’ seniority ! I wished you had been at ihe 
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dinner, but was glad yon were not. Especially as next 
morning tliere was a beastly fog, out of wliicli I bolted 
borne as fast as possible. 

I shall liave to give np these escapades. They knock 
me up for a week afterwards. And really it is a pity, 
just as I have got over my horror of public speaking, 
and find it very amusing. But I suppose I should 
gravitate into a bore as old fellows do, and so it is as 
well I am kept out of temptation. 

I will try to remember what I said at the Nature 
dinner.! I scolded the young fellows pretty sharply for 
their slovenly writing. 

Tliere will be a tenth vol. of Essays some day, and 
an Index rerum. Bo you remember how you scolded 
me for being too speculative in my maiden lecture on 
Animal Individuality forty odd years ago ? On revient 
toujours,” or, to put it another way, “ The dog returns 
to his etc. etc.” 

So I am deep in philosophy, grovelling through 
Diogenes Laertius— Plutarch’s Placita and sicli— and 
often wondering whether the schoolmasters have any 
better ground Ibr maintaining that Oi*eek is a finer 
language than English than the fact that they -can’t 
write the latter dialect. 

So far as I can see, my faculties are as good (li^cluding 
memory for anything that is not useful) as they were 
fifty years ago, but I can’t work long liom’s, or live out 
of fresh air. Three days of London howh^rme over, 

I expect you are in much the same ease. But you 
seem to be able to stoop over specimens in a way im- 
possible to me. It is that incapacity has made me give 
up dissection and microscojiic work, I do a lot on my 
back, and I can tell you that the latter postiue is an 
immense economy of strength. Indeed, when my heart 


^ A brief report of this speech is to be found in tlie British 
MedicalJournalior DeaexdhQTc Si 1894, p. 1262* 
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was troublesome, I used to spend my time eitlier in 
active outdoor exercise or horizontally. 

The Straclieys were here the other day, and it was a 
great pleasure to us to see them, I tliinh he has had 
a very close shave with that accident. There is nobody 
whom I should more delight to honour — a right good 
man all round— hut I am not competent to judge of 
his work. You are, and I do not see Avhy you should 
not suggest it. I would give him a nieda! for being 
Kv Strachey, but probably the Council \?ouId make 
difficulties. 

By the way, do you see the Times has practically 
climbed down about the E.S, — canine domi backw^ards 
like a bear, growling aU the time? I don’t think we 
shall have any more first of December criticisms. 

Lord lielp you throiigli all this screed. With our 
love to you both — Ever yours aliectionately, 

T. li. Huxley. 

Abram, Abraham became 
By will divine ; 

Let pickled Briaii’.s name 
Be changed to Brine ! ^ 

JPoeiae Mmores. 

Poor Brian. — Brutal jest ! 

The following was written to a friend who had 
alluded to Ms painful recollection of a former occasion 
when he was Huxley’s guest at the anniversary 
dinner of the Eoyal Society, and was hastily 
summoned from it to find his wife dying. 

I fully understand your feeling about the liS. Dinner. 
I have not forgotten the occasion when you W(‘re my 
guest : still less my brief sight of you when I called the 
■next day. ■ , 

^ Sir Joficpli’s son, Brian, had fallen into a pan of brine. 
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^ These things are the ‘‘lachrymae reriim ” — the abysmal 
giiefs hidden tinder the current of daily life, and seemingly 
forgotten, till now and then they come tip to the surface 

a flash of agony— like the fish that jumps in a calm 
pool. 

One has one’s groan and goes to work again. 

If I knew of anything else for it, I would tell you ; 
but all my experience ends in the questionable thanks- 
giving, “ It’s lucky it’s no woi-se.” 

"With which bit of practical philosophy, and our love, 
believe me, ever yours ajflectionately, 

T. H, Huxley. 


Before speaking of his last piece of work, in the 
vain endeavour to complete which he exposed him- 
self to his old enemy, influenza, I shall give several 
letters of miscellaneous interest. 

The first is in reply to Lord Farrer’s inquiry as 
to where he could obtain a fuller account of the 
subject tersely discussed in the chapter he had 
contributed to the lAfe of Owen} 


Hobeslea, Jan . 26 , 1895 . 

My dear Farber — Miserable me ! Having addressed 
myself to clear off a heap of letters tbat have been 
accumulating, I find I have not answered an inquiry of 
yours of nearly a month’s standing. I am sorry to sav 
that I cannot tell you of any book (readable or otherwise) 
that will convert my “ pemmican” into decent broth for 


^ ‘VWncb,’’ wrote Lord Parrer, “is just wLat I wanted as 
an outline of the Biological and Morphological discussion of the 
last 100 years. But it is ‘Pemniican’ to an aged and enfeebled 
digestion. Is there such a thing as a diluted solution of it in the 
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Tliere are Mstories of zoology and of pMlosopliical 
anatomy, but tliey all of them seem to me to miss tlie 
point (which you have picl:«^ out of the pemmiean). 
Indeed, that is just why I took such a lot of pains over 
these 50 or 60 pages. And I am immensely tickled by 
the fact that among all the critical notices I have seen, 
not a soul sees what I have been driving at as yon Isave 
done. I really wish you would write a notice of it, just 
to show these Gigadibses (vide Eight Eev. Blougrain) '^ 
what blind buzzards they are ! 

Enter a maid. “ Please sir, Mrs. Huxley says she would 
be glad if you would go out in the sun.” “All rigid, 
Allen.” Anecdote for your next essay on Go\oriunent 1 

The fact is, I have been knocked up ever since 
Tuesday, when our University Deputation r>nme oil'; and 
my good wife (who is laid up herself) suspf^cis me (not 
without reason) of failing to take advantage of a gleam 
of sunshine. 

By the -way, can you help us over the University 
business ? Lord Eosebery is favourable, and there is 
absolutely nobody on the other side except sundry Fliiiis- 
tines, who, having got their degrees, are desirous of 
inflating their market value. — ^Yours very truly, 

T, H. Huxley. 

The next is in answer to an appeal for a sub- 
scription, frorg the Church Army. 

Jiiih 20, 3895. 

I regret that I am unable to contribute to the funds 
of the Cluircli Army. 

I hold it to be iny duty to do wdiat I can for the cases 
of distress of which I have direct knowledge ; and I am 

^ See 33rownmg’s “ Blslioj) Bloiigraiii’s Apology ” r--“t:ligutiIbK 
the literary man ” with his 

Abstract iiitelleetnal plan of life 
Qnite irrespective of life’s plamest laws. 
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glad to be able now and tien to give timely aid to tbe 
industrious and worthy people with whom, as a house- 
holder, I am brought into personal relation ; and who 
are so often engaged in a noiseless and unpitied but 
earnest struggle to do well. 

In my judgment, a domestic servant, wko is perhaps 
giving half her wages to support her old parents, is more 
worthy of help than half-a-dozen Magdalens. 

Under these circumstances, you will understand that 
such funds as are at my disposal are already fully 
engaged. 


The following is to a gentleman— an American, I 
think — who sent him a long manuscript, an extra- 
ordinary farrago of nonsense, to read and criticise, 
and help to publish. But as he seemed to have 
acted in sheer simplicity, he got an answer 


Hodeslea, Jaw,. 31, 1895. 

Dear Sir— I should, have been glad if you had taken 
the ordinary, and, I think, convenient course of writing 
for my permission before you sent the essay which has 
reached me, and which I return by this post. I should 
then have had the opportunity of "telling you that I do 
not undertake to read, or take any charge such matters, 
and we should both have been spared some trouble. 

1 the more regret this, since being unwilling to return 
your work without examination, I have looked at it, and 
feel bound to give yon the following piece of advice, which 
I fear may be distasteful, as good counsel generally is. 

Lock lip your essay. For two years — if possible, three 
—read no popular expositions of science, but devote your- 
self to a course of sound prachml instruction in elementary 
physics, chemistry, and biology. 

Then re-read your essay ; do with it as you think 
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best ; and, if possible, regard a, little more bindly' tban 
you are likely to do at present, yours faitbfuUy, 

, . T. H. Huxley. , 



I 

I 


The following passage from a letter to Sir - J. D. 
Hooker refers to a striking discovery made by 
Dubois:— 

Hodeslea, Eastbouene, 
Feb. 14, 1895. 

The Dutchmen seem to have turned up something like 
the ‘‘missing link” in Java, according to a paper I have 
just received from Marsh. I expect he was a Soeratic 
party, with his hair rather low down on his forehead and 
warty cheeks. 

Fithecantliropis erectus Dubois (fossil) 
rather Aino-ish about the body, small in the calf, and 
cheese-cutting in the shins. Le voici I 
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1895 

Two montlis of almost continuous frost, during which 
the thermometer fell below zero, marked the winter 
of 1894-95. Tough, if not strong, as Huxley^s con- 
stitution was, this exceptional cold, so lowering to 
the vitality of age, accentuated the seveinty of the 
illness which followed in the train of influenza, 
and at last undermined even his powers of resist- 
ance. 

Put until the influenza seized him, he was more 
than usually vigorous and brilliant. He w^as fatigued, 
but not more so than he expected, by attending a 
deputation to the Prime Minister in « the depth of 
January, and delivering a speech on the London 
University question i and in February ho was induced 
to write a reply to the attack upon agnosticism con- 
tained in Mr. Arthur Balfour’s Foundations of Belief 
Into this he threw himself with great energy, all the 
more because the notices in the daily press were likely 
to give the reading public a wrong impression as to 
its polemic against his own position. Mr. Wilfrid 
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Ward gives an account of a conversation \vith him on 
• this subject 

Some one bad sent me Mi\ A. J. Balfoiirs boob m ilH- 
Foundations of Belief early in February 1895. We were 
very Mi of it, and it was the theme of discussion on. tlie 
I *7 til of Febniai% wdien two friends were luncliiiig w'itb 
us. Not long after luncheon, Huxley came in, and seemed 
in extraordinary spirits. He began talking of Erasnrus 
and Luther, expressing a great preference for l^rnmiins, 
w^ho would, he said, have impregnated the Church with 
culture, and brought it abreast of the thought of ibe. lina-s, 
while Luther concentrated attention on individual inystical 
doctrines. “ It was very trying for E3,asnius to be kbmti*- 
fied with Luther, from whom he differed absolutely. A 
man ought to be ready to endure persecution for what be 
does hold ; but it is hard to be persecuted for wbat you 
don’t hold.” I said that I thought his estimate of 
Erasmus’s attitude towards the Papacy coincided with 
Professor R. C. Jebb’s. He asked if I could lend liim 
Jebb’s Rede Lecture cii the subject. I said that I lud 
not got it at hand, but I added, “ I can lend you anotlu3r 
book, which I tliiiik you ought to read — Balfour’s Founda- 
tions of Belief 

He at once became extremely animated, and spoke of 
it as those wdio have read his criticisms, piibiisheil in tbe 
following inontl*, wmiild expect. “You need not lend me 
that. I have exercised my mind wdth it a good deal 
already. Mr. Balfour ought to have acquainted himself 
with the opinions of those he attacks. One has no 
objection to being abused for what one (Zoes hold, as I 
said of Erasmus ; at least, one is prepartid to put u]) witli 
it. An attack on us by some one who understood our 
position would do all of us good-— myself included. But 
Mr. Balfour lias acted like the French in 1870: lie lias 
gone to waar without any ordnance maps, and 'without 
having surveyed the scene of the campaign. No bnuian 
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being holds tbe opinions lie speaks of as ‘Naturalism.’ 
He is a good debater. He knows tlie ¥alue of a word. 
The word ‘ Naturalism ’ lias a bad sGiiiid and unpleasant 
associations. It would tell against us in the House of 
Commons, and so it will with his readers. ‘ Naturalism ’ 
contrasts with ‘ supernaturalisin.’ He lias not only at- 
tacked us for what we don’t hold, but he has been good 
enough to draw out a cateehisni for ‘us wicked people,’ 
to teach us what we must hold.” 

It was rather difficult to get him to particulars, but 

did so by degrees. He said, “Balfour uses the word 
phenomena as applying simj)ly to the outer world and not 
to the inner world. The only people his attack would hold 
good of would be the Comtists, who deny that psychology 
is a science. They may he left out of account. They 
advocate the crudest eighteenth-century materialism. AH 
the empiricists, from Locke onwards, make the observation 
of the phenomena of the mind itself quite separate from 
the study of mere sensation. No man in his senses 
supposes that the sense of beauty, or the religious feelings 
(this with a courteous how to a priest wdio was present), 
or the sense of moral obligation, are to be accounted for 
in terms of sensation, or come to us through sensation.” 
I said that, as I understood it, I did not think Mr. 
Balfour supposed they would acknowledge the position he 
ascribed to them, and that one of his complaints was that 
they did not work out their premises to tljeir logical con- 
clusions. I added that so far as one of Mr, Balfour’s chief 
points was concerned — the existence of the external world 
— Mill was almost the only man on theii* side in this 
century who had faced the problem frankly, and he had 
been driven to say that all men can know is that there 
are “permanent possibilities of sensation.” He did not 
seem inclined to pursue the question of an exiernal world, 
but said that though Mill’s “Logic” was veay good, 
empiricists were not bound by all Ms theories. 

He characterised the book as a very good and even 
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brilliant piece of work from a literary point of' Yiew ; 
but as a 'lielpfnl contribution' to tbe; great , controYersyj 
tlie most disappointing lie bad ever read. I said, “ Tin -re 
lias' beeii^ no adverse criticism of it- yet.'^ ' He answeretl 
witb enipliasis, “ Ho ! hut there soon wiU heP “From 
you?” I asked. “ I let out no secrets,'' was tbe reply. 

He tben talked witb great admiration and affection 
of Mr. Balfour’s brother, Francis. His early death., and 
W. K. Clifford’s (Huxley said), bad been tbe greatest loss 
to science — not only in England, but in tbe world— in 
our time. “Half a dozen of ■ us old . fogies could have 
been better spared.” He remembered Frank Bairoiir as 
a boy at [Harrow] and savY bis iiinisiial talent ■ there. 
“ Then my friend, Michael Foster, took him up at 
Cambridge, and found out that he lia,d real ■' genius for 
biology. I used to say there was science in tlie Mood, 
but this new book of his brother’s,” he added, smiling, 
“ shows I was wrong.” 

Apropos to his remark about the Comtists, one of the 
company pointed out that m later life Comte recognised 
a science of “ the individual,” equivalent to what Huxley 
meant by psychology. “That,” he replied, “was due 
to the influence of Olo tilde de Yaiix. You see” he 
added, witb a kind of Sir diaries Grandison bow to my 
wife, “ wliat power your sex may have.” As Huxley was 
going out of the house, I said to him that Father A. B. 
(the priest who had been present) had not expected to 
find himself in his company. “ Ho ! I trust he had 
plenty of holy water with Mm,” was the re^fly. 

, . . After he liacl gone, we were all agreed as to the 
extraordinary vigour and brilliancy he had shown. Some 
one said, “ He is like a man wiio is what tbe Scotch 
call ‘ fey.’ ” We laughed at the idea, but we naturally 
recalled the remark later on. 


The story of how the tuticle was written h t<id 
ia the following letters. It was suggested by Mr. 
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Knowles, and undertalcen after perusal of the review 
of the book in the Times, Huxley intended to have, 
the article ready, for the March- niiniber of the 
MneteentJi Century^ but it grew longer than he had 
meant it to be, and partly for this reason, jjartly 
for fear lest the in.fiiienza, then raging at Eastbourne, 
might prevent him from revising the whole thing at 
once, he divided it into two instalments. He writes 
to one daughter on March 1 : — 

I suppose my time vdll come ; so I am making hay 
while the sun shines (in point of fact it is raiiiiiig and 
blowing a gale outside) and fiiiisliing iny counterblast to 
Balfour before it does come. 

Love to all you poor past snivellers from an expectant 
sniveller. 

And to another : — 

I think tlie cavalry charge in this month’s NineUenth 
will amuse you. The heavy artillery and the l^ayonets 
will he brought into play next month. 

Dean Stanley told me lie thought being made a 
bishop destroyed a man’s moral courage. I am inclined 
to think that the practice of the methods of political 
leaders destroys their intellect for all serious purposes. 

No sooner was the first part safely sent off than 
the contingency he had feared came to pass; only, 
instead of the influenza meaning incapacity for a 
fortnight, an unlucky chill brought on bronchitis 
and severe lung trouble.^ The second part of the 
article was never fully revised for press. 

^ As lie wrote on February 28 to Sir M. Foster : “ If I eould 
compound for a few hours" neuralgia, I would not mind ; but 
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HgDESLEA, lASTBOlTRNE, 
FehmaTyd>,l%^'^. 

My I3EAR Knowles—* Y our telegram ' came' Before I 
. liad; looked at to-day’s. Times md .tke article on Balfour’s 
book, so I 'answered witli ' hesitation. 

.Now I am inclined to think that the job may be well 
worth' doing, in that it will give me the opportunity of 
eiiij>liasisiiig the distinction between, the view I hold and 
Spencer’s, and perhaps of proving that Balfour is an 
agnostic after my own heart. So please send the book. 

Only if this infernal weather, which shrivels n:ie up 
soul and body, lasts, I do not know how long I may be 
over' the business. However, you tell me to take my 
own time. — Ever yours very faitli'fiilly, 

. T. H. Huxley, 


Hom5SLT5A, Eastbourke, 
February 18, 1 895. 

My dear .Knowles — I send you by this post an 
instalment (the larger moiety) of my article, wliich I 
should be glad to have set up at once in slip, and sent 
to me as speedily as may he. The rest shall follow' in 
the course of the next two or thi’ee days. 

I am rather pleased with the thi.ng myself, so it is 
probably not so very good ! But you will judge for 
yourself. — Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. 


■ HouSslea, Eastbotjefe, 
February 19, 1895. 


My d,ear KnovvU.es — We send our best congratulations 
to Mrs. Knowles and yourself on the birth of a grant 1- 


tliasc long wool's of doLiliiy luabo very sliy of Ike iulhicoiza 
demon. Rere we are practically isolated. ... I once jislctl 
ilordoH why he tlidu’i liavc the African fever. ‘Weil,’ ho .'mill, 
'yon Sf-e, fellows think they shall have it, and they do. I didul, 
liiiiik so, and didn't gel it.’ Eiiereise your thinking iacaity to 
that e,\leut.” 
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daugliter. I forget wlietlier joa liave liad any previous 
experience of tlie “ Art d’etre Qraiidpere ” or not— but I 
can assure yon, from 14 such, experiences, that it is easj* 
and pleasant of acquirement, and that the objects of it are 
veritable “articles de luxe,” involving much amusement 
and no sort of responsibility on the part of the possessor. 

You shall have the rest of my screed by to-morrow’s 
post, — Ever yours very faithfully, T. H. Huxley. , 

, , Hodeslba, ' Easteouene, : 

Februartf 20, 1895 . 

My dear Knowles — Seven mortal hours have I been 
hard at work this day to try to keep my promise to you, 
and as I find that impossible, I have struck work and 
will see Balfour and his Foundations, and even that ark 
of literature the Nineteenth, at Ballywack, before I do any 
more. 

But the whole affair shall be sent by a morning’s post 
to-morrow. I have the proofs, I have found the thing 
getting too long for one paper, and requiring far more 
care than I could put into the next two clays — so I 
propose to di^nde it, if you see no objection. 

And there is another reason for this course. Influenza 
is raging here. I hear of hundreds of cases, and if it 
comes my way, as it did before, I go to bed and stop 
there — “ the world forgetting and by the world forgot ” 
— ^until I am IdUed or cured. So you wquM not get your 
article. 

As it stands, it is not a had gambit. We will play 
the re^t of the game afterwards, D.V. and K.Y. 

Hope mother and baby are doing well. — I’lver yours, 

/ ■ :; T.a: Huxley. 

'Hoi:mSiaSAV;EAETBOlJENE,; 

Feltrutiry 2Z, 1895, 12.30 r.M. 

My dear Knowles — I have just played and won as 
hard a match against time as I ever knew in the days of 
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nij' ymitii. ;'r The 'proG% arrived by the first 

post, so I got to work at them before 9, polished them 
off by 12, and put them into the post (myself) by 12.5. 
So yon ought to have them by 6 p.m. And, to make 
yonr mind easy, I have just telegraphed to you to say so. 
Blit, Lord’s sake I let some careful eye run over the part 
of which I have had no revise — for I am “ capable de 
tout ” in the way of overlooking errors. 

I am very glad yon like ' the thing. The second, 
instalment shall he no worse, 

I grieve to say that my estimation of Balfour, as a 
thinker, sinks lower and lower, the further I go. 

God help the people who think his book an important 
contribution to thought I The Gigadihsians who say so 
are past divine assistance ! 

W e are very glad to hear the grandchild and inotlier 
are getting on so well — Ever yours very truly, 

T, H. HnxLEY. ' 


Hodeslea, Easi'bourne, 
Ilarck 8, 1895, 

My deas KNOWLES—Tlie proofe liave just arrived, but 
I am sorry to say that (I helieAm for the first time in our 
transactions) I shall have to disappoint you. 

Just after I had sent oif the MS. iniinenza came 
down upon me with a swoop. I went to bed and aiii 
there still, with no chance of guitting it in a hurry, lly 
wife is ill the same case ; item one of the maids. The 
house is a hospital, and by great good fortune we have 
a capital nurse. 

Doctor says it’s a mild type,^ in which case 1 wruider 
w'hat severe ty].)es may l)e like. I lind cough iug con- 
tinuously for foiirteeu hours or so a queer bind of mildness 

^ “Butin tlie inattur of aches and pains, restless paroxy.snis oi 
coughing and general hicapadty, I can give it a high character ibr 
efficiency.'’ (To M. f’oster, March 7.) 
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Could you put in an excuse on account of in- 
diianza ? 

0<aTi’t write any more. — Ever yours, T. H. H. 

Hon KSLE A , iLv RTBOUKKE, 
March 19, 1895, 

My bear Knowles — I am making use of the pen of 
my dear daughter and good nurse, in the limt place to 
thank you for your cheque, in the second place to say that 
you must not look for the article this month. I haven’t 
been out of bed since the 1st, but they are hghting a 
battle with bronchitis over mv bod^A — Ever youi’s very 
faithfuUy, For T. H. H., 

Sophy Huxley. 

The next four months w^ere a period of painful 
struggle against disease, borne ivith a patience and 
gentleness which was rare even in the long ex- 
perience of the trained nurses ivho tended him. To 
natural toughness of constitution he added a power 
of will unbroken by the long strain ; and for the sake 
of others to whom his life meant so much, he wished to 
recover and willed to do everytliing towards recovery. 
And so he managed to throw off the influenza and 
the severe bronchitis which attended it. "What was 
marvellous at his age, and indeed •would scarcely 
have been expected in a young man, most serious 
mischief induced by the bronchitis disappeared. By 
May he was sti’ong enough to walk from the terrace 
to the lawn and his beloved saxifrages, and to re- 
mount the steps to the house without help. 

But though the original attack was successfully 
thrown ofi‘, the lung trouble had affected the heart ; 
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and in Ms weakened state, renal miscMef ensiiecL, 
Yet iie keid out splendidly, never giving in, save for 
one iioiir of utter prostration, all through this weary 
lengtli of sickness. His first recovery strengthened 
Mm in expecting to get well from the ■ second 
attack. And on June 10 he writes brightly enough 
to Sir J. D. Hooker ; — 

Hodeslea, Eastboubne, 
June 10, 1895, 

My beae Old ■ Friend — ^It was cheering to get your 
letter and to hear that you had got through wi liter and 
diphtheria without scathe. 

I can’t say very much for myself yet, hut I am 
carried down, to a tent in the garden every day, and 
live in the fresh air all I can. The thing that keeps 
me back is an irritability of the stomach tending to the 
rejection of all solid food. However, I think I am 
slowly getting the better of it — thanks to my coiistitu- 
tioiiai toughness and careful nursing and dieting. 

What has Spencer been trampling on the “Pour le 
merite ” for, when he accepted the Lyncei ? I was Just 
writing to congratulate him when, by good luck, I saw 
he had refused ! 

Tlie beastly nausea which comes on when I try to do 
anything 'warns me to stop. 

With onr love to you both — Ever youT*s, 

T. H. Huxley. 


The last time I saw him was on a visit to 
Eastliounio from June 22-24. I was astonished to 
find how wall he looked in spite of all ; thin, indeed, 
liut browned with the endless sunsMne of the 1895 
summer as he sat every day in the verandaln His 
voice was still fairly strong ; he was delighted to see 
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US about him, and was cheerful, even merry at times. 
As the nurse said, she could not expect him to 
recover, but he did not ioolv like a dying man. 
When I asked him how he was, he said, ‘‘A mere 
carcass, which has to be tended by other people.” 
But to the last he looked forward to recovery. 
One day he told the nurse that the doctors must 
be wrong about the renal mischief, for if they were 
right, he ought already to be in a state of coma. 
This was precisely what they found most astonishing 
in his case; it seemed as if the mind, the strong 
nervous organisation, wmre triiiniphing over the 
shattered body. Herein lay one of the chief hopes 
of ultimate recovery. 

As late as June 26 he wrote, with shaky hand- 
writing but indomitable spirit, to relieve his old 
friend from the anxiety he must feel from the 
newspaper bulletins. 

HoDEsiiBA, Eastbourne, 
June 26, 1895. 

My bear Hooker — The pessimistic reports of my 
condition wliicli have got into the papers ^niay be giving 
you unnecessary alarm for the condition of your old 
comrade. So I send a line to tell yon the exact state 
of aifairs. 

There is kidney mischief going on — and it; is accom- 
panied hy very distressing attacks of nausea and vomiting, 
which sometimes last for lioiirs and make life a 
hui'den. 

However, strength keeps up very well considering, 
aud of course all depends upon hov/ the renal business 
goes. At present I don’t feel at ail like “ sending in my 
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clieckB” aM, without being over sanguine I rather incliiie 
to think that rny native toughness ■ will get the best of 
it— albuminuria or otherwise. — -Ever, your laithfiil frieiicl, 

. T. H. H. ■ 


Misfortunes never come single. My son-in-law, 
Eckersley, died of yellow fever the other day at San. 
Salvador — ^jiist as he was going to take up an appoint- 
ment at Lima worth £1200 a year. Each el and Iier 
three children have hut the slenderest provision. 


The next two days there wuas a slight improve" 
'uient, hut on the third morning the heart began, to 
fail. The great pain subdued by aiuestlietics, lie 
lingered on about seven hours, and at half-past three 
on June 29 passed away very quietly. 

He was buried at Finchley, on July 4, beside his 
brother George and his little son Noel, under the 
shadow of the oak, which had grown up into a 
stately young tree from the little sapling it bad 
been when the grave of his first-born was dug 
beneath it, five and thirty years before. 

The funeral was of a private character. A.n old 
friend, ' the Eev. Llewelyn Davies, came from Kirkby 
Lonsdale to read the service; the many friends who 
gathered at the grave -side,' were .there as 'friends' 
niounring the death of a friend, and all touched with 
the same souse of personal loss. 

his special direction, three lines from a poem 
written by his wife, were inscribed .upon his tomh- 
stone— lines inspired by Ms own robust conviction 
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that, all question of the future apart, this Hfe as it 
can be lived, pain, sorrow?, and evil notwithstanding, 
is worth — and well worth — living : — 

Be not afraid, ye waiting Iiearts that weep ; 

For still He giveth His belovki sleep, 

And if an endless sleep Ho wills, so best. 


CHAPTEE XT ' 

He liad intellect to comprelieiid liis liigliest ciiity dis- 
tinctly, and force of eliaracter to do it ; wliicli of us dare 
ask for a liiglier siimiuary of liia life tlian that ? 

Such was Huxley’s epitaph upon Heiislow ; it was 
the standard which he endeaYoured to reach in his own 
life. It is the expression of that passion for veracity 
which was perhaps his strongest characteristic ; an 
uncompromising passion for truth in thought, which 
would admit no particle of self-deception, no assertion 
beyond what could be verified ; for truth in act, 
perfect straightforwardness and sincerity, with com- 
plete disregard of personal consequences for uttering 
unpalatable fact. 

Truthfulness, in his eyes, was the cardinal virtue, 
without which no stable society can exist. Convic- 
tion, sincerity, he always respected, whether on his 
own side or against him. Clever men, he would say, 
are as common as blackberries ; the rare thing is to 
find a good one. The lie from interested motives 
was only more hateful to him tluui the lie fiom self- 
delusion or foggy thinking. With this he classed 
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the “sin of faith,” as he called it; that form of 
credence which does not fulfil the duty of making 
a right use of reason; -which prostitutes reason ]>y 
giving assent to propositions which are neither self- 
evident nor adequately proved. 

This principle has always been far from finding 
universal acceptance. One of his theological op- 
ponents went so far as to aSirm that a doctrine may 
be not only held, but dogmatically insisted on, by a 
teacher who is, all the time, fully aware that science 
may ultimately px'ove it to be quite untenable. 

His own course went to the opposite extreme. In 
teaching, where it was possible to let the facts speak 
for themselves, he did not further urge their bearing 
upon wider problems. He preferred to ^varn beginners 
against drawing superficial inferences in favour of his 
own general theories, from facts the real meaning of 
which was not immediately apparent. Father Hahn 
(S.J.), who studied under him in 1876, writes : — 

One clay when I was talking to him, our conversation 
turned upon evolution. “ There is one thing about you 
I cannot understand,” I said, “ and I sliourlu like a word 
in explanation. For sevei*al months now I have been 
attending your course, and I have never heard you mention 
evolution, while in your public lectures everywhere you 
openly proclaim yourself an evolutionist.” ^ 

Now it would he impossible to imagine a better oppor- 
tunity for insisting on evolution than his lectures on 
comparative anatomy, when animals are set side by side 
in respect of the gradual develo23inent of functions. But 


^ Fi.evm des QuesUonis Sdmtijiqim (Brussels), for October 1895. 
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Huxley T’as so reserved on tliis subjeet in Ms lectuiTS 
that, speaking one day of a species forming a ion 

between two others, be immediately added ; — - 

“When I speak of transition I do not in the least 
mean to say that one species turned into a secund 1o 
develop tliereafter into a third. What I mean is, tha,ttloi 
characters of the second are intermediate between those of 
the two others. , It is a,s if I were to say that such a 
Cathedral, Canterbury, for example, is a transition between 
York Minster and Westminster Abbey. No one would inin- 
gine, on hearing the word transition, that a transniiitati<m 
of these linilclings actually took place from one into othe.]'.” ‘ 
But to return to liis reply . 

“ Here in my teacliirig lectures (he said to me) I liave 
time to put tlie facts fully beibre a trained audience. Iii. 
my public lectures I am obliged to pfias rajrddly ovei* fcl)e 
facts, and I ])iit forward my personal convictions. And 
it is for this that people come to hear me.” 


As to the question whether children should be 
brought up in entire disregard to the beliefs rejected 
by himself, but still current among the mass of his 
fellow-countrymen, he was of opinion that they ought 
to know ‘*the mythology of their time and conn try,” 
otherwise one would at the best tend to make young 
prigs of them*; but as they grewup their questions 
should be answered fraiiMy.^ 

The natural tendency to veracity, strengthened by 
the observation of the opposite ' quality in one with 


^ Douhtless in eomiection with the familiaT wariiing tliat 
intermediate types are not necessarily links in the direct liue of 
deseont. 

“ d'lie wording of a p.iragra]:»li in Professor Mw.’nt’s ^^RiUTiirn:-!- 
cences” {Kindi mth Ccidury^ December 3S97, p. tmaiR, I 

think, to leave a wrong impression on this pomt. 
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whom he was early brought into contact, received its 
decisive impulse, as has been told before, from Carlj-le, 
whose writings confirmed and established Ids youthful 
reader . in a -hatred of ' shams and make-believes, equal 
to his own. 

In his mind no compromise was possible between 
truth and untruth.^ Against authorities and influ- 
ences he published Mm^s Place m ■MiiaM, though 
warned by his friends that to do so meant ruin to his 
prospects. When he had once led the vray and 
challenged the upholders of conventional orthodoxy, 
others backed him up with a whole armoury of facts. 
But his fight was as far as possible for the truth itself, 
for fact, not merely for controversial victory or per- 
sonal triumph. Yet, as has been said by a representative 
of a very different school of thought, who can wonder 
that he should have hit out straight from the shoulder, 
in reply to violent or insidious attacks, the stupidity 
of which sometimes merited scorn as well as anger ? 

In his theological controversies he was no less 
careful to avoid any approach to mere abuse or 
ribaldry such as some opponents of Ciyistian dogma 
indulged in. For this reason he refused to interpose 

^ As he once said, when urged to write a more eulogistic notice 
of a dead friend than he thought deserved, “TIic only serious 
temptations to perjury I have ever known Lave arisen out of tlic 
desire to be of some comfort to people I cared for in trouble. II 
there are such things as Plato’s ^ Royal I/ies ’ they are surely those 

which one is tempted to tell on such occasions. Mrs. is such 

a good devoted little woman, and I am so doubtful ab.ont having 
a soul, that it seems absurd to hesitate to peril it for her satis- 
faction,” 


I 
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in the well-known Foote case. "■ Biscussion, lie said, 
could be carried on eHectnally without dcdilsorato 
\yoimdnig of others' feelings. ' / 

As he wu’oto in reply to an appeal for help in this 
, case (March 12, 1883): — 

I have not read the w^rit.iiigs for which Mr. Foote was 
prosecuted. But, unless their nature has 1k*gu grossly 
misrepresented, I cannot say that I feel disposf?d to inter- 
> vene on his Indialf. 

I am reaely to go great lengths in defence of, Ireedoio. 
of discussion, hut I decline to admit that rightful freedoiii 
is attacked, when a man is prevented from coarsely and 
briitaliy iiisultiiig his neighboursh honest beliefs. 

I would rather make an effort to get legal ].teiialties 
inflicted wdtli equal rigour on some of the aiit/i-scienlifio 
blasphemers — Avho are quite as coarse and uninannerly in 
their attacks on opinions worthy of all respect as M r. Foote 
can possibly have been. 

The grand result of his determination not to com- 
promise where truth wms concerned, was the securing 
I freedom of thought and speech. One man after 

I another, looking back on liis work, declares that if we 

/ can say what w'e think now, it is because he fought 

the battle of 'freedom. Hot indeed the battle of 
I toleration, if toleration means toleration of error for 

f its own sake. Error, lie thought, ought to be extir- 

1 pated by all legitimate means, and not assisted because 

I it is conscientiously held. 

As Lord Hobhouse wrote, soon after his death 

I see now many laudatory notices of him in papers. 
But I have not seen, and I think tlni younger nieii 
do not know, that which (apart from Bciciice) I ilioiihl 
! \'OU III 2 B 

„,i' ... , * ■ 
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put forward as Ms strongest claim to rc\'erence and 
gratitude ; and that is tlie steadfast courage anJ consuin 
mate ability with wliicli lie fought the battle of iniei- 
Icctiial freedom, and insisted that j)eo]»Ife sliuuld ],e allowed 
to speak their honest convictions wiiliout being oj^pressed 
or slandered by the ortliodox. lie was one of tliose 
perhaps the very foremost, who won tdiat priceless freedom 
lor ns ; and, as is too comiiioii, people enter into the 
labours of the brave, and do not even know tvhat their 
elders endured, or what has been done for theniseh'cs. 

With this went a proud independence of spirit, 
intolerant of patronage, careless of titular honours, 
indifferent to the accumulation of worldly wealth. 
He cared little even for recognition of his ^vork. If 
I had £400 a year,’"^ he exclaimed at the outset of 
his career, “ I should be content to work anonymously 
for the advancement of science.'' The only recogni- 
tion he considered worth having, was that of the 
scientific world ; yet so little did he seek it, so little 
insist on questions of priority, that, as Professor 
Howes tells me, there are at South Kensington among 
the mass of unpublished drawings from dissections 
made by him, many which show- that Jie had arrived 
at discoveries which afterwards brought credit to 
other investigators. 

He was as ready to disclaim for himself any merits 
which really belonged to his predecessors, whether 
philosophical or scientific. He wms too ivell read in 
their w^orks not to be aware of the debt ow-cd them 

^ ^ A sum \\ ticli might have supported a bachelor^ but was entirely 
inadequate to the needs of a large family. 
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by Ms own^gelleratioB;^ he remitided tbc world 
liow little the scientific insight of Goethe, for instance, 
oii the solid labours of Buffon or Beamour or 
Lamarck,, deserved oblivion. ' 

The only point on which he did claim recognition 
was the honesty of his motives. He- was incapaHe 
of doing anything underhand, and he could not ]>ear 
even the appearance of such conduct towards his 
friends, or those with whom he had businevss rehitions. 
In such cases he always took the bull by the boras, 
acknowledged an oversight or explaiiied what 
capable of misunderstanding. The choice helAceen 
Edward Forbes and liooker for the loyal Society’s 
medal, or the explanations to Mr. Spencer for not 
joining a social reform league of wliich the latter was 
a prominent membei’, will serve as inslances. 

The most considerable difference I note among men 
(he wrote), is not in their readiness to fall into error, bub 
in their readiness to acknowledge these inevitable lapses. 

For himself, he let no personal feelings stand In the 
way when fact negatived liis theories : once convinced 
that they were untenable, he gave up Bailmws and 
the European ' origin' of the Horse without liesitatioii. 

The regard in^ which he was held by his ' friends 
was such that he was sometimes appealed to , by both 
.parties .in a' dispute. 'He was ■ a man , 'to .be, trusted 
- with the confidence' of ■ Ms friends, Yes, : you ' are 
quite right about ^loyal,^’^ he wiites to hir.': Knowles, 
“ I love my friends and hate ' my 'enemies— wliich 
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may not be in accordance with the Gospel, but I lia\e 
found it a good wearing creed for honest men.” 
But lie only regarded as ‘^enemies” those whom he 
found to be double-dealers, shiilliers, insinoero, un- 
trustworthy ; a fair opponent he respected, and he 
could agree to diflbr with a friend without altering 
his friendship. 

A lifelong impression ■ of him was thus sunnned 
up hj Dr. A. E. Wallace : — 

I find that he was my junior by two years, yet he 
has always seemed to me to be the older, mainly no 
doubt, because from the very first time I saw him d^ow 
more than forty years ago), I recognised his vast 
superiority in ability, in knowledge, and in all those 
qualities that enable a man to take a foremost place in 
the world. I ow'e him thanlcs for much kindness and 
for assistance always cordially given, and although we had 
many differences of opinion, I never received from him 
a harsh or unkind word. 

To those who could only judge him from his 
controversial literature, or from a formal business 
meeting, he often appeared hard and unsympathetic, 
but never to those who saw beneiitb the surface. 
In personal intercourse, if he disliked a man — and a 
strong individuality has strong likes and dislikes — 
he would merely veil his feelings under a super- 
abundant politeness of the chilliest kind; but to 
any one admitted to his friendship he was sympathy 
itself. And thus, although I have heard him say 
that his friends, in the fullest sense of the word, 
could be reckoned on the fingers of one hand, the 
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impression he m'ade upon ali who. came, within tlic 
, .circle of; Ms.friendsliip was such that quite' a Dumber 
felt ; tliemselves to possess his intimacy, and o!ie 
: wrote, after his death : His many private friends 
are almost tempted to forget the public loss, in 
' thinking of the qualities which so endeared Mm to 
tliemall/h . 

. Both the speculative and the practical sides of 
^ Ms intellect were strongly de’feloped. On the one 
hand, he had an intense love of knowledge, the 
desire to attain true . knowledge of facts, and to , 
organise them in their true relations. His eoiiferibU"* 
tions to pure science never fail to illustrate both 
these tendencies. His earlier researches brought 
to light new facts in animal life, and mw ideas as 
to the affinities of the creatures he studied; birs 
later investigations were coloured by Darwin’s views, 
and in return contributed no little direct evidence 
in favour of evolution. But while the progress of 
the evolution theory in England owed more to his 
clear and unwearied exposition than to any other 
cause, while from the first he had indicated the 
points, such as the causes of sterility and variation, 
which must be cleared up by further investigation 
in order to complete the Darwinian theory, he did 
not add another to the many speculations since put 
.forward. 

On the other hand, intense as was hisdove of pure 
knowletlge, it was balanced by his ; nn.c.easing desire 
to apply that knowledge in the .. giiidanee.- of .life. 
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Always feeling that science was not soioly for the 
men of science, but for the people, his constant 
object was to help the struggling world to ideas 
which should help them to think truly and so to 
live rightly. It is still true, he declared, that the 
people perish for want of knowledge. “ If I am to 
be remembered at all,” he writes (see vol. ii. p. 222), 
“I should like to be remembered as one w'ho did 
his best to help the people.” And again, he says in 
liis Antobiogi-aphical Sketch, that other marks of 
success were as nothing if he could hope that he 
“had somewhat helped that movement of opinion 
which has been called the New Reformation.” 

This kind of aim in his w^ork, of taking up the 
most fruitful idea of his time and bringing it home 
to all, is typified by his remark as he entered New 
York Jiarbour on his visit to America in 1876, and 
watched the tugs hard at work as they traversed the 
bay. “If I were not a man,” he said, “I think I 
should like to be a tug.” 

Tw-o incidents may be cited to show that he did 
not entirely fail of appreciation among those whom 
he tried to help. Speaking of the year 1874, 
Professor Mivart writes (“Reminiscences of T. H, 
Huxley,” Niimteenth Geniury, Dec. 1897) : — 

I recollect going with him and Mr. John Westlake, 
Q.C., to a meeting of artisins in the Blackfriars Road, 
to -whom he gave a friendly address. He felt a strong 
interest in working-men, and was ranch beloved by them! 
On one occasion, having taken a cab home, on his arrival 



tliere, .wlieli, , lie held , out , his', fare . to the.oabraaii, the 
ktter replied,: “Oh no, Professor, ■ I ' haye had too much 
pleasure and profit from hearing you lecture to take 
any money from your ' pocket*— proud to have driven 
you,' vsir 1” , , ■ 

The other is from a letter to the Fall Mall 
Gazette of September 20, 1892, from Mr. Eaym,D!id, 
Blaytliwayt, on ‘^The Uses of Sentiment”,: — 

Only to-day I had a most striking- instance of 
sentiment come heiieatli my notice. I was about to 
enter my house, when a plain, simjily-dressed wa'i'l-iusT- 
inan came up to me with a note in his haivL ;mfl 
toucliing his hat, he said, “ I think this is for you, sir,’^ 
and then he added, “Will you give me the envelope, 
sir, as a great favour ? I looked at it, and seeing it; 
bore the signature of Professor Huxley, 1 replfiyl, 
“ Certainly I will ; but why do you ask for it ? ” “ Well,"’ 

said he, “it’s got Professor Buxley’s signature, an,,d i,t 
will he so'Uiething for me to show' my mates and kee|> 
for my children. He have done me and my like a lot 
of good ; no man more.” 

In practical administration, his jiidgmerit of men, 
his rapid perception of the essential points at issue, 
his observance of the necessary limits of oUleial 
forms, ' combined wdth ■ the greatest possible elasticity 
wdthin these' limits, made him extremely successful. . 


As Professor (writes the late Professor Jeffery Parker), 
Huxley’s rule was characterised by what is undoubtedly 
the best policy for the head of a department. To a new 
subordinate, “The General,’’ as he was ahvays callvd, 
was rather stern and exactiiigj Ijut when oncc^ he w'us 
convinced that 'Ms man wms to he trusted, he pwct.i rally 
let him take his own course; never interfered in juaiterH 
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of detfiil, accepted suggestions with the greatest courtesy 
a?Kl good liiimoiir, and was always ready with a kindly 
and liimiorous word of encouragement in times of 
difficulty. I was once gnimhling to liim ahout how 
hard it was to carry on the work of the la] .oratory 
through a Jong series of November fogs, “ wdieu neither 
sun nor stars in many days appeared.*’ “ Never mind, 
Parker,” he said, instantly capping my quotation, ^‘cast 
four anchors out of the stern and ^vish for day.” 

Nothing, indeed, better illustrates this willingness 
to listen to suggested improvements than the in- 
Voision of the order of studies in the biological 
course which he inaugurated in 1872, namely,*^ the 
substitution of the anatomy of a vertebrate for the 
microscopic examination of a unicellular organism as 
the opening study. This was entirely Parker’s doing. 

As one privileged at the time to play a minor part,” 
writes Professor Howes {Nature, January 6, 1898, 
p. 228), “I -well recall the determination in Parker’s 
mind that the change was desirable, and in Huxley’s, 
that it was not. Again and again did Parker appeal 
in vain, until at last, on the morning of October 2, 
1878, he triumphed.” 

On his students he made a deep and lasting 
impression. 

His lectures (writes J effery Parker) were like his 
writings, luminously clear, without the faintest disposi- 
tion to descend to the level of his audience; eloquent, 
hut with no trace of the empty rhetoric which so often 
does duty for that quality; full of a high seriousness, 
but with no suspicion of pedantry ; lightened by an 
occasional epigram or flashes of caustic humour/ but 
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witli none of tlna small jociilaiity iii wl^ is sTich a 
teiiiptatioii to a lecturer to indulge. As one listened to 
him one felt that comparative anatomy ..was indeed 
worthy of the devotion of a life, and that to solve a 
morphological problem was as fine a thing as to win a 
battle. He was an admirable draughtsman, and his 
blackboard illustrations were always a great feature of. 
his lectures, especially when, to show the relation of two 
animal types, he would, by a - few ' rapid, strokes and 
smudges, evolve the one into the other before our eyes. 
He seemed to have a real affection for some of the 
specimens illustrating his lectures, and -would liandJe 
them in a peculiarly loving manner; when he was 
lecturing on man, for instance, he would sometimes 
throw his arm. over the slioulder of the skeleton beside 
him and take its hand, as if its silent companionship 
were an inspiration. To me his lectures Isefore liis 
small class at Jermyn Street or South KenBiTigtoii were 
almost more iiiipressive than the discourses at the Ilo^nl 
Institution, where for an hour and a half lie poured 
forth a stream of dignified, earnest, sincere words in. 
perfect literary form, and without the assistance of a 
note. 

Another description is from the pen of an old 
pupil in the autumn of 1876, Professor li. Fairfield 
Osborn, of Columbia College : — 

Hnxley, as a teacher, can never be forgotten by any 
of his students. He entered the lecture-room promptly 
as the clock w'as striking nine,^ rather quickly, and with 
his head bent forward “as if oppressive with its mind.” 
He usually glanced attention to his class of about ninety, 
and hegaai speaking before he reached his chair. He 
spolce between his but with perfectly clear analyd.-, 


^ In most years the lectures began at ten. 
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with thorough interest, and with philosophic insight 
wiiich was far above the average of Ins students. He 
used very few charts, but haiidkil the chalk with* great 
skill, sketching out the anatoniy of an animal as if it 
were a transparent object. As in Darwiifs fice, and as in 
Erasmus Darwin’s or Btifion’s, and many other anatomists 
with a strong sense of form, his eyes wmre heavily over- 
hung by a projecting forehead and eyebrows, and seemed 
at times to look inw^ard. His lips w’ere firm and closely 
set, with the expression of positiveness, and the other 
feature which ^ most marked him was the very lieawy ^ 
mass of hair ialling over his forehead, wHich he would 
frequently stroke or toss back. Occasionally he would 
light up the monotony of anatomical description by a 
bit of humour, 

Huxley was the father of modern laboratory instruc- 
tion ; but in 1879 he was so intensely engrossed with his 
own researches that he very seldom came through the 
laboratory, which was ably directed by T. Jeffery Parker 
assisted by Howes and W. Newton Parker, all of whom’ 
are now professors, Howes having succeeded to Huxley’s 
chair. Each visit, therefore, inspired a certain amoimt of 
torror,_which was reaUy unwarranted, for Huxley always 
spoke ill the kindest tones to his students, although some- 
Umes he could not roast making fun at their expense. 
Ihore was an Irish student who sat in front of me, whose 
anatomical drawings in water-colour were certainly most 
remarkable productions. Huxlev, in turning over his 
drawing-book, paused at a large blur, under which was 
carefuUy inscribed, “ship’s Hver,” and smilingly said, “I 
know that is a Hver ; it reminds me as much 
ot Cologne cathedral in a fog as of anything I have ever 
seen before.” Fortunately the nationality of the student 
enabled him to fully appreciate the hnmonr. 

The same note is sounded in Professor Mivart’s 
description of these lectures in his Eominiscences : 
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The groat value of Huxley’s anatomical ideasj and 
admirable clearness witli w-liicli lie explained them, led 
me ill the aiitumii of 1861 to seek aclniission as a ptndent 
to Ills course of lectures at the School of Alines in .Terinyn 
Street. When I entered his small room there to make 
this request, he was giving the finishing touches to a 
dissection of part of the nervous system of a skate, 
worked out for the beiieiit of his students. lie welcomed 
my application with the greatest cordiality, save Hint he 
insisted I should be only an honorary student, or miliar, 
should assist at his lectures as a friend. I availed myself 
of Ms permission on the very next day, and subs(*(piently 
attended almost all his lectures there and elsewliere, so 
that he one day said to me, ‘‘I shall call you my 
‘constant reader.’” To he such a reader was to me an 
iriestiinable privilege, and so I shall ever consider it. I 
have heard many men lecture, but I never heard anyone 
lecture as did Professor Huxley. He was my very ideal of 
a lecturer. Distinct in utterance, with an agreealde voice, 
lucid as it was possilde to be in exposition, with ad- 
mirably chosen language, sufficiently rrqad, yet never 
hurried, often impressive in manner, yet never otherwise 
than completely natural, and sometimes allowing his 
audience a glimpse of that rich fund of hum cur ever 
ready to %vell forth when occasion permitted, sometimes 
accompanied with an extra, gleam in his Inight dark eyes, 
sometimes expressed with a dryness and gravity of look 
which gave it a double zest. 

I shall never forget the fii*st time I saw him enter his 
lecture-room. He came in rapidly, yet without bustle, 
and as the clock struck, a brief glance at his audience .and 
then at once to work. He had the exccdlent liabii of 
beginning e.acli lecture (save, of course, the first) with a 
recapitulation of the main points of the ]uvceding 
one. The course was anqily illustmied by extidlmsl 
coloured diagrams, which, I believe, he liad niafhi ; but. 
still more valuable were the chalk sketches be would 
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draw oil tlie blackboard with admirable facility, while lie 
was talking, bis rapid, dexterous strokes quickly building 
up an organism in our minds, simultaneously througli 
ear and eye. The lecture over, he was ever ready to 
answer questions, and I often admired his j^atience in 
explaining points wliich there ivas no excuse for any one 
not having understood. 

Still more was I struck wdth the great pleasure 
which he showed when he saw that some special poin ts 
of his teaching had not only been comprehended, but had 
borne fruit, by tbeir suggestiveness in an appreciative 
mind. 

To one point I desire specially to bear witness. 
There were persons who dreaded sending young men to him, 
fearing lest their young friends’ religious beliefs should 
be upset by what they might hear said. For years I 
attended his lectures, but never once did I hear him make 
use of his position as a teacher to inculcate, or even 
liint at, liis own theological views, or to depreciate or 
assail what might he supposed to be the religion of his 
hearers. No one eouM have beliaved more loyally in 
that respect, and a proof that I thought so is that I sub- 
sequently sent my own son to be his pupil at South 
Kensington, "where his exjierience confirmed wdiat had 
previously been my own. 

As to science, I learnt more irom him in two years than 
I had acquired in any previous decade of biological study. 

The picture is completed by Professor Howes 
in the Siudenti Magazine of the Eoyal College of 
Science : — 

As a class lecturer Huxley was facile princeps^ and 
only those who "were privileged to sit under him can form 
a conception of his delivery. Clear, deliberate, never 
hesitant nor unduly emphatic, never repetition al, always 
logical, his every word told. Great, however, as were his 
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class lectiireSy Ms working-iiieti’s were greater. Enxley 
was a firm believer in tlie“'distiilatio per aseeasiun'' oi' 
scientific knowledge and culture, and spared no pain s in 
approacMiig tlie artisan and so-called ^‘working classr.s." 
He gave ike workmen of liis best. Tlie siibstaiice of his 
Mail’s Place in Nahcre^ one of tlie most successful and 
popular of kis writings, and of kis Grayfish^ perhaps 
tke most perfect zoological treatise ever pnblislied, wms 
first communicated to tkem. In one of the last con- 
versations I kad witk Mm, I asked kis views on tke 
^ desirability of discontimimg tke workmen’s lectures at 
Jermyii Street, since tke development of working-men’s 
colleges and institutes is regarded by some to kave 2‘em'lered 
tkeir continuance unnecessary. He replied, aliiiost witk 
indignation, “Witk our central situation and reijoiirces, 
we ouglit to be in a position to give tke workmen tkat 
wkick tkey cannot get ekew^kere,” adding tkat ke would 
deeply deplore any suck discon tinxianca 

And now, a word or two concerning Huxley’s personal 
conduct towards kis pupils, kearers, and subordinates. 

As an examiner ke was most just, aiming only to 
ascertain tke examinee’s knowledge of fundamentals, kis 
powers of work, and tke manner in wdiick ke kad been 
taugkt. A country sckool lad came near tke boundary 
line in tke examination ; tkougk generally weak, kis 
worst fault was a confusion of the parts of the heart 
111 kis description of tkat organ lie kad transposed tlie 
valves. On appeal, Huxley let kim tkrough, observing, 
most ckaracteiistically, “ Poor little beggar, I never got 
them correctly myself until I rellected tkat a Ifiskop 
wn,s never in tke rigkt.”^ Again, a student of more 
advanced years, of tke “ mugging ” type, who ha<l come 
off witk flying colours in an elementary exainination, 
skowed signs of uneasiness as tke advanced one ap- 
proacked. “Stick an observation into klm,” said 


^ The “ mitral ” valve being on tlie t,;ft snle. 
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Huxley., It was stuck,' and acted like a "" stiletto, a 
jump into tke air and utter collar), se beiim tlie 
result 

Willi iiis hearers Huxley was most s}utipatliei;ic. 'Hv 
always assumed absolute ignorance on tlieir part, and 
took nothing for granted.^ When time permitted, he 
would remain after a lecture to answer questions ; and 
in connection with his so doing his wonderful power of 
gauging and rising to a situation, once came out most 
forcibly. Turning to a student, he asked, “Well, I 
hope you understood it all.” “All, sir, but one part, 
during which you stood between me and tlie blackboard,” 
was the reply: the rejoinder, “I did my best to make 
rnjself clear, but could not render myself transparent.” 
Quick of comprehension and of action, lie would stand 
no nonsense. The would-be teacher who, wholly un- 
fitted by nature for educational work, was momentarily 
dismissed, realised this, let us hope to his advantage. 
And the man suspected of taking notes of Huxley’s 
lectures for publiaition unauthorised, probably learned 
the lesson of his life, on being reminded that, in the 
first place, a lecture was the propei'tv of the person who 
delivered it, and, in the second, he was not the first 
person who had mistaken aspiration for inspiration. 

Though candid, Huxley was never imkiiicl. ... 

Huxley never forgot a kindly action, never forsook 
a friend, nor allowed a labour to go unrewarded. In 
testimony to his sympathy to those aboiii him and his 
self-sacrifice for the cause of science, it may be sfeited 
that in the old days, when the professors took the fees 
and disbiimed the working expenses of the laboratories, 
he, doing this at a loss, would refund the fees of students 
whose position, from friendship or special circumstances, 
was exceptional. 

As for Ms lectures and addresses to tlie public, 

» This was a majEim on lecturing, adopted from Faraday. 
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they iisecr to be thronged by crowds of attentive 
listeners., ' , 

Huxley’s piiblic acldresses (writes Profeor Oslx-re) 
always gave me the impregsioii of being itUgely im- 
promptii; but he once told me; always thiiik out 
careiully every w- ord I am going to say. There is no 
greater danger than, the so - called inspimii on of the 
moment^ which leads you to say sometliing wducli, is 
not exactly true, or wdiich you wmild regret afterwards." 

Mr. G. W. Smalley has also left a striking 
description of him as a- lecturer in the seventies and. 
early eighties. 

I used ahvays to admire the simple ami husin ess-like 
way ill which lluxley made his entry on great occasions. 
He hated any tiling like display, and would Lave none 
of it. At the Royal Iiistitution, more than almost any- 
where else, the lecture,r, on ivhoni the concentric circles 
of spectators in their steep amphitheatre look down, 
focuses the gaze. Huxley never seemed aware that 
anybody was looking at him. From self-consciuusness 
he was, here as elsewhere, singularly free, as from self- 
assertion. He wa,lked in through the door on the left, 
as if he w-ere entering Ms own laboratory. In these 
days he bore scarcely a mark of age. He was in the 
full vigour of manhood and looked the man lie was. 
Faultlessly dressed — the rule in the Royal Institution 
is evening costume — with a firm step and easy bearing, 
he took his place apparently 'without a thought of the 
peojile who were cheering him. To him it was an 
anniversary. He looked, and he prohahly vras, ilu‘- 
master. SiUTOuiided as he was by the celebrities of 
science and the ornaments of London djawing-roeiiis, 
there v/as none who had quite tln^ .same .kind of 
intellectual ascendency wlxicli belonged to him. Tln^ 
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square forehead, the square jaw, the tense lines uf tlie 
mouth, the deep flashing dark ej-es, the ijiiprossion 
of somcthiiig more than strength lie gave you, an im- 
pression of sincerity, of solid force, of iiniuovalhlity, yet 
witli the gentleness arising from tlie serene consciousness 
of his strength — all this belonged to Huxley and to him 
alone. The first glance magnetised his audience. The 
eyes were those of one accustomed to command, of one 
having authority, and not fearing on occasion to use it. 
The hair swept carelessly away from the broad forehead 
and grew rather long behind, yet the length did not 
suggest, as it often does, effeminacy. He w'as masculine 
in everything — look, gesture, speech. Sparing of ges- 
ture, sparing of emphasis, careless of mere rhetorical or 
oratorical art, he had nevertheless the secret of the 
highest art of all, whether in oratory or whatever else — 
he had simplicity. The force was in the thought and 
the diction, and he needed no other. The voice was 
rather deep, low, but quite audilile, at times sonorous, 
and always full. He used the cliest-notes. His manner 
here, in the presence of this select and rather limited 
audience — for the theatre of the Hoyal Institution holds, 
I think, less than a thousand people — was exactly the 
same as before a great company whom he addressed at 
[Liverpool], as President of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. I remember going late 
to that, and having to sit far bade, yet hearing every 
word easily ; and there too the feeling was the same, 
that he had mastered his audience, taken possession of 
them, and held them to the end in an un relaxing grip, 
as a great actor at his best does. There was nothing of 
the actor about bim, except that he knew how to stand 
still, but masterful he ever was. 

Up to the time of Ms last illness, he regularly 
breakfasted at eight, and avoided, as far as possible, 
going out to that meal, a ‘^Hletestable habit” as he 
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called it, wMch put him off for the whole day. He 
, left, the house about nine,, and from that time till 
midnight at earliest was incessantly busy. His 
regular lectures involved an immensity of labour, 
for he would never make a statement in them whicli 
he had not personally verified by experiment. In 
.the Jermyn Street days he habitually made prepara- 
tions to illustrate the points on which he was leetiiring, 
for his students had no laboratory in which to 'work 
out the things for themselves. His lectures to 
working-men also involved as much careful prepara- 
tion as the more conspicuous discourses at the Royal 
Institution. 

This thoroughness of preparation had no less 
effect on the teacher than on the taught. He writes 
to an old pupil : — 

It is pleasant when the “bread cast upon the water” 
returns after many days; and if the crumbs given in 
my lectures have had anything to do with the success 
on which I congratulate you, I am very glad. 

I used to say of my own lectures that if nobody else 
learned anything from them, I did ; because I alw^ays 
took a great deal of pains over them. But it is none 
the less satisfactory to find that there other learners. 

As for the ordinary course of a day’s work, the 
more fitful energy and useless mornings of the 
earliest period in London were soon left behind. 
He %vas never one of those portentously early risers 
who do a fair clay’s work before other people are 
up; there ivas only one period, about 1873, when 
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he had to be specially careful of his health, and, 
under Sir Andrew Clark’s regime, took riding exer- 
cise for an hour each day before starting for South 
Kensington, that he records tlie fact of doing any 
work before breakfast, and that was lettcr-writino:. 

Much of the day during the session, and still more 
when his lectures were over, would thus be spent in 
original research, or in the examination and descrip- 
tion of fossils in his ofiicial duty as Paleontologist ^ 
to the Survey, As often as not, there would be a 
sitting of some Eoyal Commission to attend; com- 
mittees of some learned society ; meetings or dinners 
in the evening ; if not, there would be an article to 
write or proofs to correct. Indeed, the greater part 
of the work by which the world knows him best 
was done after dinner, and after a long day’s work 
in the lecture-room and laboratory. 

He possessed a wonderful faculty for tearing out 
the heart of a book, reading it through at a gallop, 
but knowing what it said on all the points that 
interested him. Of verbal memory he had very 
little; in spite of all his reading I -do not believe 
he knew half a dozen consecutive lines of poetry by 
heart. What he did know was the substance of 
what an author had written; how it fitted into 
his own scheme of knowledge; and where to find 
any point again when he wished to cite it. 

In his biological studies his immense knowledge 
was firmly fixed in his mind by practical investiga- 
tion ; as is said above, he would take at second hand 
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notliing for wMcli lie voiiclied in lixa teaching, and 
was always ready to repeat for' himself the experi- 
ments of others, which determined questions of 
interest to him. The citations, analyses, maps, with 
which he frequently accompanied his reading, were 
all part of the same method of acquiring facts and 
setting them in order within his mind. So careful, 
indeed, was he in giving nothing at second hand, 
^ that one of his scientific friends reproached him 
with wasting his time upon unnecessary scientific 
work, to which competent investigators had alread}^ 
given the stamp of their authority. “Poor— ^ 

was his comment afterwards, “if that is his own 
practice, Ms work will never live. On the literary 
side, he was omnivorous-— -consuming everything, as 
Mr. Spencer put it, from fairy tales to the last voliiine 
on metaphysics. 

Unlike Darwin, to whom scientific research was 
at length the only thing engrossing enougli to malm 
him oblivious of his never-ending ill-health, to the 
gradual exclusion of other interests, literary and 
artistic, Huxley, never lost his delight in literatui’c or 
in art. He had a keen eye for a picture or a piece 
of sculpture, for, in addition to the draughtsman’s and 
anatomist’s sense of form, he had a strong sense of 
colour. To good music he was always susceptible.' 
He played no instrument ; as a young man, however, 

^ To one breaking in npon bim at certain afternoon honrM in 
his room at South ICensington, “a whiff of the pipe” (writes 
Professor Howes), “and a snatch of some choice m»*lody or a 
Baches fugue, were the not infrequent welcome. ” 
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he used to sing a little, but his voice, though true, 
was never strong. But he had small leisure to devote 
to art. On his holidays lie would sometimes sicetch 
with a firm and rapid touch. His illustrations to 
the Crme of the BatUesnalce show what his untrained 
capacities were. But to go to a concert or opera was 
rare after middle life; to go to the theatre rarer still, 
much as he appreciated a good play His time was 
too deeply mortgaged ; and in later life, the deafness ^ 
which grew upon him added a new difficulty. 

In poetry he was sensitive both to matter and 
form. One school of modern poetry he dismissed as 
sensuous caterwauling ” : a busy man, time and 
patience failed him to wade through the trivial dis- 
cursiveness of so much of Words worth^s verse ; thus 
unfortunately he never realised the full value of a 
poet in whom the mass of ore bears so large a propor- 
tion to the pure metal. Shelley was too diffuse to 
be among his first favourites ; but for simple beauty, 
Keats; for that, and for the comprehension of the 
meaning of modern science, Tennyson ; for strength 
and feeling, Browning as represented by his earlier 
poems — these were the favourites among the moderns. 
He knew his eighteenth -century classics, but knew 
better bis Milton and his Shakespeare, to whom he 
turned with ever-increasing satisfaction, as men do 
who have lived a full life. 

His early acquaintance with German had given 
him a lasting admiration of the greatest representa- 
tives of German literature, Goethe above all, in 
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whose writings he found a moral grandeur to he 
ranked with that of the Hebrew prophets. Eager to 
read Dante in the original, he spent much of his 
leisure on board the MattlemaJce in making out tlie 
Italian with the aid of a dictionary,^ and in this way 
came to know the beauties of the IJivina Gormimlia. 
On the other hand, it was a scientific interest which 
led Mm in later life to take up his Greek, though 
one use he put it to was to read Homer in the 
original' 

Though he was a great novel-reader, and, as he 
grew oldexv would always have a novel ready to take 
up for a while in the evening, his chief reading, iia 
German and French as well as English, was philosophy 
and history. 

His recreations were, as a rule, literary, and con- 
sisted in a change of mental occupation. The only 
times I can remember his playing an outdoor game 
are in the late sixties, when he started his elder 
children at cricket on the common at Littlehanipton, 
and in 1871 when he played golf at St. Andrews. 
When first married, he promised his wife to reserve 
Saturday afternoons for recreation, and constantly 
went with her to the Ella concerts. About 1861 she 
urged him to take exercise by joining Mr. Herbert 
Spencer at racquets ; but the pressure of work before 
long absorbed all his time* In his youth he was 
extremely fond of chess, and played eagerly with his 
fellow-students at Charing Cross Hospital or with his 
messmates on board the Eaiiksmke. But caftt^r he 
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tanglit me the game, somewhere about 1869 or J870, 
I do not think he ever found time for it again. 

His principal exercise was walking during the 
holidays. In his earlier days especially, when over- 
wrought by the stress of his life in London, he used 
to go off with a friend for a week’s walking tour in 
Wales or the Lakes, in Brittany or the Eifel country, 
or in summer for a longer trip to Switzerland, In 
in this way he “ burnt up the waste products,” as he 
would say, of his town life, and came back fresh for 
a new spell of unintermittent work. 

But, on the whole, the amount of exercise he took 
was insufficient for his bodily needs. Even the 
riding prescribed for him when he first broke down, 
became irksome, and was not continued very long, 
although his bodily machine was such as could 
only be kept in perfect working order by more 
exercise than he would give. His physique was not 
adapted to burn up the waste -without special stimulus. 
I remember once, as he and I were walking up Beachy 
Head, we passed a man with a splendid big chest. 
“ Ah,” said my father regretfully, ‘‘ if J had only had 
a chest like that, what a lot of work I could have 
done.” 

When, in 1872, he built his new house in Marl- 
borough Place, my father bargained for two points ; 
one, that each member of the family should have a 
corner of his or her own, where, as he used to say, it 
would be possible to “consume their own smoke”; 
the other, that the common living-rooms should be of 



SUNDAY EVENING GATHERINGS 


ample size. ' Thus from 1874 onwards he was enabled 
to see something of his many friends who woiiid come 
as far as St. Johii^s Wood on a Sunday evening. No 
formal invitation for a special day was needed. The 
guests came, before supper or after, sometimes more, 
sometimes fewer, as on any ordinary at-home day. 
There was a simple informal meal at 6.30 or 7 o’clock, 
which called itself by no more dignified name than 
high tea— was, in fact, a cold supper wdth varying 
possibilities in the direction of dinner or tea. It was 
a chance medley of old and young — friends of the 
parents and friends of the children, but all ultimately 
centring round the host himself, whose end of the 
table never flagged for conversation, grave or gaj. 

Afterwards talk would go on in the drawing-'room., 
or, on warm summer evenings, in the garden — nothing 
very extensive, but boasting a lawn with an old apple- 
tree at the further end, and in the borders such flowers 
and trees as endure London air. Later on, there was 
almost sure to be some music, to which my father 
himself was devoted. His daughters sang; a musical 
friend would ^be there; Mr. Herbert Spencer, a 
frequent visitor, was an authority on music. Once 
only do I recollect any other form of entertainment, 
and that was an occasion when Sir Henry Irring, then 
not long established at the Lyceum, was present and 
recited “ Eugene Aram ” with great effect. 

In his London Letters Mr. Gr. W. Smalley ^ lias 

1 Anotlier interesting accoimt from tlie same pen is to te formd 
in tlie article “Mr. Huxley,” Scrihn&r's Magazine^ October 1895. 
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recorded his impressions of these evenings, at which 
he was often present :■ — 

There used to be Sunday evening dinnei-s and parties 
in Marlborough Place, to which people from many other 
worlds than those of abstract science were bidden ; where 
talk was to be heard of a kind rare in any world. It 
was scientific at times, but subdued to the necessities of 
the occasion ; speculative, yet kept %vitliin such bounds 
that bishop or archbishop might have listened without 
offence ; political even, and still not commonplace ; literary 
without pretence, and when artistic, free from affectation. 

There and elsewhere Mr. Huxley easily took the lead 
if he cared to, or if challenged. Nobody was more ready 
ill a greater variety of topics, and if they were scientific 
it was almost always another who introduced them. 
Unlike some of his comrades of the Boyal Society, lie 
was of opinion that man does not live by science alone, 
and nothing came amiss to him. All his life long he has 
been in the front of the battle that has raged between 
science and — not religion, but theology in its more dog- 
matic form. Even in private the alarm of war is some- 
times heard, and Mr. Huxley is not a whit less formidable 
as a disputant across the table than with pen in hand. 
Yet an angry man must be very angry indeed before he 
could be angry with this adversary. He disarmed his 
enemies with an amiable grace that made defeat endurable 
if not entirely delightful 

As for his method of handling scientific subjects in 
conversation : — 

He has the same quality, the same luminous style of 
exposition, with which his printed books have made all 
readers in America and England familiar. Yet it has 
more than that. Yon cannot listen to him without 
thinking more of the sj)eaker than of his science, 
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more of t&e solid beautiful nature tiiaa of tlie intel- 
lectual gifts, more of Iiis manly simplicity and sincerity 
tliaii of all Iiis knowledge and bis long services. 

But his personality left the deepest impression, 
perhaps, upon those who studied under him and 
worked with him longest, before taking their place 
elsewhere in the front ranks of biological science. 

With him (Professor A. Hubrecht^ writes), we Ids 
younger disciples, always felt that in acute criticism and 
vast learning nobody surpassed him, but still what we 
yet more admired than his learning was his wisdom. It 
was always a delight to read any ne-w article or eissay 
from his pen, but it was an ever so much higher delight 
to hear him talk for five minutes. His w’as the most 
beautiful and the most manly intellect I ever knew of. 

So, too, Professor E. Ray Lankester : — 

There has been no man or Woman whom I have 
met on my journey through life, whom I have loved and 
regarded as I have him, and I feel that the world lias 
shrunk and become a poor thing, now that his splendid 
spirit and delightful presence are gone from it. Ever 
since I was a little boy he has been my ideal and hero. 

W^hile the late Jeffery Pax’ker concludes his Recol- 
lections with these words : — 

Whether a professor is usually a hero to his demon- 
strator I cannot say; I only know that, looking back 
across an interval of many years and a distance of half 
tlie circumference of the globe, I have never ceased to he 
impressed with the manliness and sincerity of his character, 
his complete honesty of purpose, hifl higli moral standard, 






1 Of Utrecht University. 
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,Ms 8com of every tiling mean or sliifty,; liis fimi.'deteriniiia- 
tion to speak wiat lie held to lie tmtli at wliatever cost 
of popularity. And for these things loved the man, 
and do honour to his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any,” 

Even those who scarcely knew Mm apart from his 
books, underwent the influence of that “determina- 
tion to speak w^hat he held to be truth.” I may 
perhaps be allowed to quote in illustration two 
passages from letters to myself — one written by a 
woman, the other by a man : — 

“‘The sui’est -footed guide’ is exactly true, to my 
feeling. Everybody else, among the great, used to dis- 
appoint one somewhere. He — never ! ” 

“ He was so splendidly brave that one can never repay 
one’s debt to him for his example. He made all pretence 
about religious belief, and the kind of half- thinking things 
out, and putting up in a slovenly way with half-formed 
conclusions, seem the base thing which it really is.” 



CHAPTEE XVI 
1895 


I HAVE often regretted that I did not regularly take 
notes of my father’s conversation, which was striking, 
not so much for the manner of it — though that was 
at once copious and crisp, — as for the strength and 
substance of what he said. Yet the striking fact, the 
bit of philosophy, the closely knitted argument, were 
perfectly unstudied, and as in other most interesting 
talkers, dropped into the flow of convex sation as 
naturally as would the more ordinary experiences of 
less richly stored minds. 

However, in January 1895 I was staying at East- 
bourne, and jc*tted down several fragments of talk as 
nearly as I could recollect them. Conversation not 
immediately noted down I hardly dare venture upon, 
save perhaps such an unforgettable phrase as this, which 
I remember his using one day as we walked on tlie 
hills near Great Hampden “ It is one of the must 
saddening things in life that, try as we may, we can 
never be certain of making people happy, wliercas wo 
can almost always be certain of making them unhappy.*® 
306 
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January 16. — At luncli he spoke of Dr. Louis 
Robinson’s experiments upon simian characteristics 
in new-born children. He himself had called attention 
before to the incurved feet of infants, but the power 
of hanging by the hands was a new and important 
discovery,^ 

He expressed his disgust with a certain member 
of the Psychical Research Society for his attitude 
towards spiritualism : “ He doesn’t believe in it, yet 
lends it the cover of his name. He is one of the 
people who talk of the ^ possibility ’ of the thing, who 
think the difficulties of disproving a thing as good as 
direct evidence in its favour.” 

He thought it hard to be attacked for the con- 
tempt of the man of science ” when he was dragged 
into debate by Mr. Andrew Lang’s Gock Lane and 
Common Sense^ he saying in a very polite letter: 
“I am content to leave Mr. Lang the Cock Lane 
Ghost if I may keep common sense.” After all,” 
he added, “ when a man has been through life and 
made his judgments, he must have come to a decision 
that there are some subjects it is not worth while 
going into.” 

January 18. — I referred to an article in the last 
Nineteenth Century, and he said: — “As soon as I saw 
it, I wrote, ‘ Knowles, my friend, you don’t draw me 

^ Professor H. F. Osboru tells tliis story of his : — “When a fond 
mother calls upon me to admire her baby, I never fail to respond ; 
and while cooing appropriately, I take advantage of an opportunity 
to gently ascertain whether the soles of its feet turn in, and tend 
to support my theory of arboreal descent.” 
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this time.* If, a man: goes on attributing statements : 
to me which I have shown over and over again- 
giving .chapter and verse — to.be the contrary of what 
I did say, it is no good saying any more/ ” 

But would not this course of silence leave the 
mass of the British public believing the statements 
of the writer 1 

‘^ The mass of the public will believe in ten years 
precisely the opposite of what they believe now. If 
a man is not a fool, it does him no harm to be 
believed one. If he really is a fool, it does matter. 
There never was book so derided and scoffed at as 
iny first book, Mafi,^s Place in Nature^ but it was true, 
and I don’t know I was any the worse for the ridicule. 

People call me fond of controversy, but, as a 
fact, for the last twenty years at all events, I have 
never entered upon a controversy without some 
further purpose in view. As to Gladstone and his 
Bn^egnahle Boch, it wasn’t worth attacking them for 
themselves; but it was most important at that 
moment to shake him in the minds of sensible men. 

“The movement of modern j)hilosophy is back 
towards the position of the old Ionian philosophers, 
but strengthened and clarified by sound scientific 
ideas. If I publish my criticism on Comte, I should 
have to re-write it as a summary of philosopliical 
ideas from the earliest times. The thread of philo- 
sophical development is not on tlie lines usually laid 

down for it. It goes from Democritus and the rest 
■ 1 1 ' - - 
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reconcile it witii popular theological ideas, jiist as 
^was done hj the Christian Fathers. In the' Middle 
Ages it was entirely lost under the theological 
theories of the time; but reappeared with Spinoza, 
who, however, muddled it up with a lot of meta- 
physics which made him almost unintelligible. 

Plato was the founder of all the vague and 
unsound thinking that has burdened philosophy, 
deserting facts for possibilities, and then, after long ^ 
and beautiful stories of what might be, telling you he 
doesn’t quite believe them himself. 

“ A certain time since it was heresy to breathe a 
word against Plato ; but I have a nice story of Sir 
Henry Holland. He used to have all the rising 
young men to breakfast, and turn out their latest 
ideas. One morning I went to breakfast with him, 
and we got into very intimate conversation, when he 
wound up by saying, ‘ In my opinion, Plato was an 
ass ! But don’t tell any one I said so.’ ’’ 

We talked on geographical teaching; he began by 
insisting on the need of a map of the earth (on the 
true scale) showing the insignificance o4,all elevations 
and depressions on the surface. Secondly, one should 
take any place as centre, and draw about it circles of 50 
or 100 miles radius, and see what lies within them ; 
and note the extent of the influence exerted by the 
central point. At the same time, one should always 
compare the British Isles to scale. For instance, 
the .^gean is about as big as Britain; while the 
smallness of Judsea is remarkable. After the Exile, 
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the Jewisti part was about as big as the county of 
Gloucester. How few boys realise this, though they 
are taught classical geography. 

“ The real chosen people were the Greeks. One 
of the most remarkable things about them is not 
only the smallness, but the late rise of Attica, where- 
as Magna Grsecia flourished in the eighth century. 
The Greeks were doing everything — piracy, trade, 
fighting, expelling the Persians. iJTever was there so 
large a number of self-governing cominunities. 

They fell short of the Jews in morality. How 
curious is the tolerant attitude of Socrates, like a 
modern man of the world talking to a young fellow 
who runs after the girls. The Jew, however he fell 
short in other respects, set himself a certain standard 
in cleanliness of life, and would not fall below it. 
The more creditable to him, because these vices were 
the offspring of the Semitic races among whom the 
Jew lived. 

“ There is a. curious similarity between the position 
of the Jew in ancient times and what it is now. They 
were procurers and usurers among the Gentiles, yet 
many of them were singularly high-minded and pure. 
All too with an intense clannishness, the secret of 
their success, and a sense of superiority to the Gentile 
which would prevent the meanest Jew from sitting 
at table with a proconsul, 

“The most remarkable achievemont of the Jew” 
was to impose on Europe for eighteen ccntiiricB his 
own superstitions — his ideas of the supernatural. 


own 
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Jahveli was no more than Zeus or Milcom^ yet 
the Jew got established the belief in the inspiration 
of his Bible and his Law. If I were a Jew, I should 
have the same contempt as he has for the Christian 
who acted in this way towards me, who took my ideas 
and scorned me for clinging to them.” 

Jammry 21. — Yesterday evening he again declared 
that it was very hard for a man of peace like himself 
to have been dragged into so many controversies. 
“ I declare that for the last twenty years I have never 
attacked, but always fought in self-defence, counting 
Darwin, of course, as part of myself, for dear Darwin 
never could nor would defend himself. Before that, 

I admit I attacked , but I could not trust the 

man.” A pause. “ No, there was one other case, 
when I attacked without being directly assailed, and 
that was Gladstone. But it was good for other reasons. 
It has always astonished me how a man after fifty or 
sixty years of life among men could be so ignorant of 
the best way to handle his materials. If he had only 
read Dana, he would have found his case much better 
stated than ever he stated it. He seemed never to 
have read the leading authorities on his own side.” 

Speaking of the hesitation shown by the Senate of 
London University in gi.’appliiig with a threatened 
obstacle to reform, he remarked : ‘‘ It is very strange 
how most men will do anything to evade respon- 
sibility.” 

Jamary 23. — At dinner the talk turned on plays. 
Mr. H. A. Jones had sent him Judah, which he thought 
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good, thougli “there must be some hostility—- except 
in the yery greatest writers — between tlie <lrain.atie 
and the literary faculties. I noticed many points I 
objected to, but felt sure they met with applause. 
Indeed in the theatre I have noticed that what I 
thought the worst blots on a piece invariably brought 
down the house.’’ 

He remarked how^ the French, in dramatic just as 
in artistic matters, are so much better than the English 
in composition, in avoiding anything slipshod in the 
details, thougli the English artists draw just as well 
and colour perhaps better. 

The following sketch of human character is not 
actually a fragment of conversation, though it might 
almost pass for such ; it comes from a letter to Mrs. 

* W. K. Clifford, of February 10, 1895; — - 

Men, my dear, are very queer animals, a mixture of 
horse-nervousness, ass-stubbornness and camel-malice — 
with an angel bobbing about nnexpectedly like the ap)ple 
in the posset, and when they can do exactly as they please, 
they are very hard to drive. 

Whatever he talked of, his talk never failed to 
impress those who conversed with him. One or two 
such impressions have been recorded. Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, whose interests lie chiefly in philosophy and 
theology, was his neighbour at Eastbourne, and in the 
Nineteenth Gentiirij for August 1896 has given various 
reminiscences of their friendly intercourse. 

His conversation (he writes) was singularly finished, and 
(if I may so express it) clean cut ; never long-wlndwi oi 
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prosy; enlivened by vivid illustrations. He was an 
excellent T(ico%t&iiT^ and bis stories bad a stamp ot tlieir 
own wbicb would have made tbeiri always and everywhere 
acceptable. His sense of bumour and economy of words 
would have made it impossible, bad he lived to ninety, 
that they should ever have been disparaged as symptoms 
of what has been called ‘‘ aiiecdotago.” 

One dra^vback to conversation, however, he began 
to complain of during the later seventies. 

It is a great misfortune (he remarked to Professor 
Osborn) to be deaf in only one ear. Every time I dine 
out the lady sitting hy my good ear thinks I am 
charming, but I make a mortal enemy of the lady on my 
deaf side. 

In ordinary conversation he never plunged at once 
into deep subjects. His welcome to the newcomer 
was always of the simplest and most unstudied. 
He had no mannerisms nor affectation of phrase. 
He would begin at once to talk on everyday topics ; 
an intimate friend he would perhaps rally upon some 
'standing subject of persiflage. But the subsequent 
course of conversation adapted itself to his company. 
Deeper subjects were reached soon enough by those 
who cared for them ; with others ho was quite happy 
to talk of politics or people or his garden, yet, what- 
ever he touched, never failing to infuse into it an 
unexpected interest. 

In this connection, a typical story was told me by 
a great friend of mine, whom w^e had come to know 
through Ms marriage with an early friend of the 
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family. ■ Going to call at Hodeslea,” lie said, “I 
was in some trepidatioii, because I didn’t know any- 
thing about science or philosophy ; but when your 
mother began to talk over old times with my wife, 
your father came across the room and sat down by 
me, and began to talk about the dog which we had 
brought with us. From that he got on to the 
different races of dogs and their origin and coniiec- 
tions, all quite simply, and not as thoiigli to give 
inforination, but just to talk about something wliich 
obviously interested me. I shall never forget how 
extraordinarily kind it was of your father to take ail 
this trouble in entertaining a complete stranger, and 
choosing a subject which put me at my ease at once, 
while he told me all manner of new and interesting 
things.” 

A few more fragments of his conversation have 
been preserved — the following by Mr. Wilfrid Ward. 
Speaking of Tennyson’s conversation, he said ; — 

Doric beauty is its characteristic — perfect simplicity, 
without any ornament or anything artificial. 

Telling how he had been to a meeting of the 
British Museum Trustees, be said 

After the meeting, Ai'clibishop Benson helped rne on 
with my great-coat. I was quite overcome by tliis species 
of spiritual investiture. ‘‘Tliank you, Archbishop/’ I 
said, “ I feel as if I were receiving the palUumJ^ 

Spealcing of two men of letters, with neither of 
whom he sympathised, he once said , ' 
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Doift mistake :m4 ' One is a tliinker and man of 
lettei’S, tlie -otlier'.-.is'.-oiily a literary man. Erasmus was 
a man, of letters,' Gigadibs a literary man. A.B. is tlie in- - 
carnation of- Gigadibs. ■ I slioiild call bim GigaiUbsim 

Maximus, 

, Aiiotber - time,' referring to Dean Stanley's iiis- 
torical impressionability, as militating against bis 
sympathies mth Colenso, he said 

Stanley could believe in any tiling of wliicb he bad ^ 
seen tlie supposed site, but ”was sceptical where be bad 
not : seen. At a -breaMast at Moncfeon Miliies’s, just at 
the time- of'. ■ the.." Colenso, row, ,'Miliies asked me my 
views on the Pentateuch, and I; gave them. Stanley 
differed from- me. The,, account,. of Creation in Genesis 
be dismissed at once ' as unbistorical ; but the' call of . 
Abraham, and the historical, narrative of the, Pentateuch, 
be accepted. This -was ’ because be bad seen : Palestine— 
but be wasn’t present at the Creation. 

When he and Stanley mot, there was sure to 
be a brisk interchange of repartee. One of these 
occasions, a ballot day at the Athenaum, has been 

recorded by the late Sir W. H. Flower : — 

A well-known popuilar preacher of the Scotch Presby- 
terian Cburcb, who had made himself --ianioiis by predic- 
tions of the speedy coming of the end of the world, 
was up for election, I was standing by Huxley when 
the Bean, coming straight from, the ballot boxes, turned 
towards us. “Well," said Huxley, “have you been 
voting for 0. ? " “ Yes, indeed I have,” replied the Dean. 

“Ob, I thought the priests were always opposed to the 
prophets,” said Huxley, “ Ah 1 ” replied the Dean, with 
that well-known twinkle in bis eye, and the swmetest of 
smiles, “but you see, I do not believe in bis prophecies, 
and some people say I am not much of a priest.” 
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, Aiew.wo,rds.,as, to^ Ms' home' life- may p.erliaps ,be 
fitly introduced here. V'Towards his children he , had 
the .same union of' underljing.tenderness veiled-beiieath 
"inflexible ,determination for' what was right, which 
marked his intercourse' with those outside his family. 

■ As children 'we were fully conscious of this side 
.of his character: ' W felt our little hypocrisies 
: shrivel: up before^ him, ; , we -felt .a ..confidence in the 
• ■ infallible .rectitude' of his moral 'judgments which 
. inspired a kind of awe. - His -aihitrament was instant 
and final,: though,- im'^ely. invol^^^ and was perhaps 
the, more .tremendous in , proportion to its rarity. 

■' This - aspect,, as if of .an oracle', without' appeal,, was 
, . heightened in- our minds ' by- the fact that we saw 
.but '.little of Mm. This was- one of the penalties , of 
■ his hard"d.riven existence. ■ In the struggle .to keep 
his head above water, for the first '■fifteen or twenty 
years oi his married life, he had scarcely -any time 
to devote to his children. The “lodger,” as lie 
used to call himself .at .one time,, who went out 
early and came hack' 'late,' -could- sometimes spare 
half an hour just .before, or , after dinner to draw 
wonderful pictures for; the . little ones, and these 
were memorable -occasions. "I,.-., remember that he 
used to profess a horror, of . being - too closely ' watched,. 
* or of receiving suggestions, while he drew. , ,®®Take 
care, take care,” he would exclaim, or I doiflt know 
what it will turn into.” 

When I was seven years old I had, the misfortune 
to be laid up with scarlet fever, and then his gift 
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of drawing’ was a great solace to me. Tlie solitary 
days— for I was '.the; first yictim in the family — ^were 
very loiigj and I looked- forward/ witli intense interest 
to one lialfdioim. after dimier, he would come 

up and draw scenes from the, history of a remarkable 
buliyterrier .and his family that went to the seasidCj, 
in ; ,a, ' most , human ' and child-delighting maiiner, , ■ , ; I 
•have seldom suffered a, greater . disappointment than 
..when,, one evening, -I fell- asleep .Just before this fairy, 
half-hour, .and lost .it out .of my life., , 

In\ those'- days' -he often., used ,: to take- the- three 
eldest , of us out ,for a walk o'n . Siin.day. ' .afternoons, 
sometimes to. the Zoological Gardens, more ..,of ten to 
the' lanes and 'fields between .Si . John’s Wood and 
Hampstead or West End. Eor then, .the .fiood' of 
bricks .and .mortar ceased on .the Finchley Htoad .:,just 
beyond, the Swiss -Cottage, and the. West End Lane,' 
winding 'solitary -between its, high hedges, and rural 
ditches, was quite like a country road in holiday 
time, and was sometimes gladdened in June with 
real dog-roses, although the church and a few houses 
had already begun to encroach on the open fields at 
the end of the Abbey Eoad. 

My father often used to delight us with sea stories 
and tales of animals, and occasionally with geological 
sketches suggested by the gravels of Hampstead 
Heath, But regular “shop” he would not talk to 
us, contrary to the expectation of people who have 
often asked me whether we did not receive quite a 
scientific training from his companionship. 
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A.t the, Ohristmas' dinner lie invariably deiiglited 
the cMlclreii by carving wonderful beasts, generally 
pigs, out of orange peel When the marriage of his 
eldest daughter had taken her away from this 
important function, she was sent the best specimen 
as a reminder, 

4 Marlboeoxfgh Place, 
25,,1S78. 

Dearest Jess — We have just finished the mid-flay 
Christmas dinner, at which function you wem badly 
wanted. The inflammation of the pudding was Iiighiy 
successful-— in fact Vesiivian not to say /Etriaic— and I 
have never yet attained so high a pitch in piggygeiicsis 
as on this occasion. 

The specimen I enclose, wrapped in a golden cere- 
cloth, and with the remains of his last dinner in the 
proper region, will prove to yon the heights to wliicli 
the creative power of the true artist may soar. I call 
it a “ Piggurne, or a Harmony in Orange and White/^ 

Preserve it, my dear child, as evidence of the paternal 
genius, when those light and fugitive productions which 
are buried in the philosophical transactions and else- 
where are forgotten. 

My best wishes to Pred and you, and may you succeed 
better than I dodn keeping warm.- — Ever your loving 
father, T. H. Hoxley. 

Later on, however, the younger children who 
kept up the home at Marlborough Place after the 
elder ones had married or gone out into the world, 
enjoyed more opportunities of his evcr-mellcAviiig 
companionship. Strongly as he upheld the conven- 
tions w^hen these represented some valid results of 
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social experience, he was always ready to set aside 
his mere likes and dislikes on good cause shown; 
to follow reason as against the mere prejudice of 
custom, even his own. 

Severe he might be on occasion, but never harsh. 
His idea in bringing up his cdiiklreu was to accustom 
them as early as possible to a certain amount of 
independence, at the same time trying to make 
them regard him as their best friend. 

This aspect of his character is specially touched 
upon by Sir Leslie Stephen, in a letter written to 
my mother in July 1895 : — 

No one, I think, could liave more cordially admired 
Huxley’s intellectual vigour and unflinching honesty 
than I. It pleases me to remember that I lately said 
something of this to him, and that he received what I 
said most heartily and kindly. But what now dwells 
most in my mind is the memory of old kindness, and of 
the days when I used to see him with you and his 
children. I may safely say that I never came from 
your house without thinking how good he is; what a 
tender and affectionate nature the man has ! It did 
me good simply to see him. The recollection is sweet 
to me now, and I rejoice to think how '^infinitely better 
you know what I must have been dull indeed not more 
or less to perceive. 

As he wrote to his son on his twenty-first birth- 
day:— 

You will have a son some day yourself, I suppose, and 
if you do, I can wish you no greater satisfaction than to 
be able to say that he has reached manhood without 
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having giveti you a serious anxiety, and that you can 
look forward with entire confidence to his playing the 
man in the battle of life. I have tried to make yon 
feeryour responsibilities and act independently as early 
as possible — but, once for all, remember that "l am not 
only your father but your nearest friend, ready to help 
you in all things reasonable, and perhaps in a few 
unreasonable. 

This domestic happiness which struck others so 
* forcibly was one of the vital realities of his existence. 

Without it his quick spirit and nervous temperament 
could never have endured the long and often em- 
bittered struggle — not merely with equanimity, but 
with a constant growth of sympathy for earnest 
humanity, which, in early days obscured from view 
by the turmoil of strife, at length became apparent 
to all as the tide of battle subsided. None realised 
I more than himself what the sustaining help and 

comradeship of married life had wrought for him, 

' alike in making his life worth living and in making 

his life’s work possible. Here he found the pivot 
of his happiness and his strength ; here he recog- 
nised to the full the care that took upon itself all 
possMe burdens and left his mind free for his greater ^ 

work. I 

He had always a great tenderness for children. , 

“One of my earliest recollections of him,” writes i 

Jeffery Parker, ‘Ms in comiection with a letter ho I 

wrote to my father, on the occasion of the death, in j 

infancy, of one of my brothers. ‘Why,’ ho "ftToto, j 

‘ did you not tell us before that the child was j 
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named after me, that we might have made liis short 
life happier by a toy or two*’ I never saw a man 
more crashed than he ■was during the daiigeroiis' ;, 
illness of one of his daughters, and he told me that, 
having then to make an after-dinner speech, he 
broke down for the first time in his life, and lor 
one painful moment forgot where he was and what 
he had to say. I can truly say that I never knew a 
man whose way of speaking of his family, or whose ^ 

manner in his own home, was fuller of a noble, 
loving, and withal playful courtesy.” 

After he had retired to Eastbourne, Ms grand- 
children reaped the benefit of his greater leisure. 

In his age his love of children brimmed over with 
undiminished force, unimpeded by circumstances. 

He would make endless fun with them, until one 
little mite, on her first visit, -with whom her grand- 
father was trying to ingratiate himself with a vast 
deal of nonsense, exclaimed: '‘Well, you are the 
curious’test old man I ever seen.” 

Another, somewhat older, developed a great liking 
for astronomy under her grandfather’s tuition. One 
da}’' a visitor, entering unexpectedly, was astonished 
to find the pair of them kneeling on the floor in the 
hall before a large sheet of paper, on which the 
professor was drawing a diagram of the solar system 
on a large scale, with a little pellet and a large ball 
to represent earth and sun, while the child %vas 
listening with the closest attention to an account 
of the planets and their movements, which he knew 

r ; 
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so well Iiow to make simple and precise without ever 
being dull 

GMldren seemed to have a natural confidence in 
the expression of mingled power and sympathy 
which, especially in his later years, irradiated his 
‘‘square, wise, swarthy face,”^ and proclaimed to 
all the sublimation of a broad native humanity 
tried by adversity and struggle in the pursuit of 
noble ends. It was the confidence that an appeal 
would not be rejected, whether for help in distress, 
or for the satisfaction of the child’s natural desire 
for knowledge. 

Spirit and determination in children always 
delighted him. His grandson Julian, a curly-haired 
rogue, alternately cherub and pickle, was a source 
of great amusement and interest to him. The boy 
must have been about four years old when niy 
father one day came in from the garden, where he 
had been diligently watering his favourite plants 
with a big hose, and said: “I like that chap! I 
like the way he looks you straight in the face and 
disobeys you. ^ I told him not to go on the wet 
grass again. He just looked up boldly, straight at 
me, as much as to say, ‘What do ym mean by 
ordering me about f and deliberately walked on to 
the grass.” 

The disobedient youth who so charmed his grand- 

^ There never was a face, I do believe” (wrote Sir WalU;r 
Besant of the portrait by John Collier), “wiser, more Idiidly, 
more beautiful for wistlom and the Idndliness of it, tlian this ul 
Huxley.” — The Queen^ Nov, 16, 1895. 
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father^s heart was the prototype of Sandy in Mrs. 
Humphry WarcFs David Crrieve. When the ])ook 
came out my father wrote to the author: “We are 
very proud of Julian’s apotheosis. lie is a most 
delightful imp, and the way in which he used to 
defy me on occasion, when ho was here, was quite 
refreshing. The strength of his conTiction that 
people who interfere with his freedom are certainly 
foolish, probably wicked, is quite Giadstoniaii.” 

A year after, when Julian had learned to write, 
and was reading the immortal Water Bahkb, wherein 
fun is poked at his grandfather’s name among the 
authorities on water-habies and water-beasts of every 
description, he greatly desired more light as to the 
reality of water - babies. There is a picture by 
Linley Sambourne, showing my father and Owen 
examining a bottled water-baby under big magnifying 
glasses. Here, then, was a real authority to consult. 
So he wrote a letter of inquiry, first anxiously asking 
his mother if he would receive in reply a “ proper 
letter ” that he could read for himself, or a “ wrong 
kind of letter” that must be read to him, 

■ C .. . 

Dear Grandpater — Have you seen a Waterbaby? 
Did you put it in a bottle ? Did it wonder if it could 
get out ? Can I see it some day ^ — Your loving 

Julian. 

To this he received the following reply from his 
grandfather, neatly printed, letter by letter, very 
unlike the orderly confusion with which his pen 
usually rushed across^ the paper — time being so short 
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f or ' sueli ®a niultitnde of writing — to tlie great per- 
plexity^ often, of Ms. foreign, correspondents. 
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Others of his family would occasionally receive 
elaborate pieces of nonsense, of which I give a couple 
of specimens. The following is to his youngest 


ATHBi<r.®uM Club, 
JTai/ IT, 1892. 

Babs — ^A s I was going along Upper Thames 

primary Darentliesis 

now, I saw between Nos. 170 and 211 (but 
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yon would like to know wliat I was going along tliai 
odorous street for. Well, it was to inquire liow tlie 

2nd p, 

pen witli wliich I am now writing — (yon see it is a new- 
fangled fountain pen, -warranted to cure tlie worst writing 
f 2ad p. 

t and always spell properly) — works, because it would not 
work properly tMs morning. And tbe nice young ivoinan 
I 3rd p. r:rd ]>. 

I wlio took it from me — (as who should say you old foodie 1 ) 

4tli p. 

^ inked her own fingers enormously (wliicli I told, her I 

4:till p. 

■^^as pleased they were her fingers rather than mine)— 

5tii p. 

But she only sniole. (Close by was another shop -wliere 

<3or7p. ii.p. 

they sold hose — (indiarubber, not knitted) — (jand war- 
ranted to let wnter through, not keep it out) ; and I 
asked for a garden syringe, thinking such things likely 
to be kept by hosiers of that sort — and they said they 

'.n.iLp. 

had not any, but found they had a remnant cheap (price 
Ss.) -which, is less than many people pay for the other 
end of j)p. 

hosiers’ hose) a doorpost at the side of the doorway of 
some place of business with this remarkable notice: 
RULING- GIRLS WANTED. 

Don’t you think you had better apply at once ? Jack 
will give you a character, I am sure, on the side of the 
art of ruling, and I will speak for the science— also of 
hereditary (on mother’s side) instinct. 

Well I am not sure about the pen yet — but there is 
no room for any more. — Ever your loving Dad. 

Epistolary composition on the model of a Gladstonian 
speech to a deputation on women’s suffrage. 



The other is to his daughter, Mrs. Harold Eolletj 
w^ho had sent Mm from abroad a friend's autograph- 
book for a signature : — 

VOL. Ill 2 1 
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■ Hobeslea, Eastboubi^e, 
XoiK 1, 1893 . 

Tlie epistle of Tlionias to tlie wouiaix of tlie Iioiise of 
Harold. 

1. I said it was an atitogi*apli-bool: ; and so it ivas. 

2. And nanglity words came to tlie root of my tongue. 

S. And tlie recording angel dipped Ms pen in tlie.ink 

and squared Ms elbows to write. 

4. But I spied tbe liand of tlie lovely and accomplislied 

but vagabond daugliter. 

5. And I smole ; and spoke not ; nor uttered tke 

naughty words. 

6. So the recording angel was sold; 

7. And was about to suck Ms pen. 

8. But I said Nay ! give it to me. 

9. And I took tbe pen and wrote on tbe book of tbe 

Autographs letters pleasant to tbe eye and easy 
to read. 

10. Such as my printers know not : ii or the postman — 
nor tbe correspondent, who risetb in bis ivratb 
and cursetli over my epistle ordinary. 

This to bis youngest daugliter, which, in jesting 
form, conveys a good deal of sound sense, was the 
sequel to a discussion as to the advisability of a 
University education for her owui and another 
boy 

HoDESLEA, EASTBOUBNEt 
1892 .\ 

Dearest Bars — Bickers and Son have abased tliem- 
selves, and assure me that they have fetched tbe Dict}% 
away and are sending it here. I shall believe them when 
it arrives.^ ■. 

As a rule, I do not turn up when I aiiiioiince my 
coming, but I believe I shall be witli you about dinner- 
time on Friday next (13tb). 
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In tlie meaiiwliilej my good daugliterj meditate tliei-e 
tilings 

1. Parents not too ricli wisli to send exceptioiially 
clever, energetic lad to university — before taking up 
fatbePs profession of arcMtect. 

2. E.c.e.L wdi be well tangM classics at school— not well 
taught in other things— will easily get a scholarship 
either at school or university. " So niiieli in parents’ 
pockets. 

3. E.c.e.L will get as much mathematics, meclianics, aiicl 
other needful preliminaries to arcbitectiire, as lie wantfi 
(and a good deal more if he likes) at Oxford. Excellent 
physical school there, 

4. Splendid Art museums at Oxford. 

5. Prigs not peculiar to Oxford. 

6. .Don Oambridge would choke science (except iiiatbe- 
matics) if it could as willingly as Don Oxford and niorte so. 

7. Oxford always represents English opinion, in all its 
extremes, better than Gamhridge. 

8. Cambridge better for doctors, Oxford for architeGtSs 

9. Lcmrmce will go to Oxford and become a real s.eliolar, 

which is a great thing and a noble. He will combine the 
new and the old, and show how much better the world 
would have been if it had stuck to Hellenism. You are 
dreaming of the schoolboy -wbo does not follow up his 
work, or becomes a mere pioil man. Good enough for 
parsons, not for men. Lawrence will go to Oxford. — Ever 
your aggrawmtin’ Pa. 

Like the old Greek sage and statesman, iny father 
might have declared that old ag^e found liiin ever 
learning. Not indeed ‘with the fiery earnestness: of 
his young days, of stress and- stormp. but- ■witli: 'the: 
steady advance of a practised wBidcer who , cannot 
be unoccupied. History and philosophy, especMly 
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MHical criticism, composed Ms cMef.' readirig in these 
later years. 

Fortune had ceased her buflets ; broheii health was 
restored ; and from Ms resting-place among his books 
and his plants he watched keenly the straggle which 
had now passed into other hands, still ready to strike 
a blow if need be, or even, on rare occasions, to return 
to the fighting line, as when he became a leader in the 
movement for London University reform. 

His days at Eastbomiie, then, W’-ere full of occupa- 
tion, if not the occupation of former days. The da}’ 
began as early ; he never relaxed from the rule of an 
eight o’clock breakfast. Then a pipe and an hour 
and a half of letterwiiting or W’oikirig at an essay. 
Then a short expedition around the garden, to inspect 
the creepers, tend the saxifrages, or see how the 
more exposed shrubs could best be sheltered from the 
shrivelling winds. The gravelled terrace immediately 
behind the house was called the Quarterdeck ; it was 
the place for a brisk patrolling in uncertain weather 
or in a north wind. In the lower garden was a parallel 
walk protected from the south by a high double hedge 
of cypress and golden elder, designed for shelter from 
the summer sun and southerly winds. 

Then would follow another spell of wmrk till near 
one o’clock ,• the weather might tempt him out again 
before lunch ; but afterw^ards he was certain to be 
out for an hour or two from half-past two. How- 
ever hard it blew^, and Eastboiiime is seldom still, the 
tiled walk along the sea --wall alwarys offered the 
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possibility of a constitutional. But the Mgli expanse 
of the Downs was his favourite .walk. ' ,The air of 
Beachy Headj , 560 feet up, was an. unfailing tonic. 
In the suimner he used to keep a look-out for the 
little flowers of the short, close turf .of the chalk 
which could remind,, him of his Alpine favourites, in 
p)articular the curious phyteuma; and later -on, in 
the folds of the hills' where he had marked tlieiii, tlie : 

« ■ Engiis.h gentians, ., . 

After his vralk, a cup of tea was followed by more 
reading or writing till seven* after dinner another 
pipe, and then he would return to my mother in tlie 
drawing-room, and settle down in his particular ai in - 
chair, with some tough vohmie of history or theology 
to read, every now and again scoring a passage for 
future reference, or jotting a brief note on the margin. 
At ten he would migrate to the study for a final, smoke 
before going to bed. 

Such was his routine, broken by occasional visits 
to town on business, for he was still Dean of the 
Eoyal College of Science and a trustee of the British 
Museum. Old friends came occasionally to stay for 
a few days, and tea-time -would often bring one or 
two of the small circle of friends whom he had nia.dc 
in Eastbourne. These also he occasionally visited, 
but he scarcely ever dined out. The talking was too 
tiring. 

The change to Eastbourne cut away a -whole 
series of interests, but it imported a new iiml very 
strong one into my father's life. His garden was 
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not only , a ' convement ;amlnilatory/J>iit/ with its 
growing .. flowers "'and .trees, , . becaiiie a novel and 
intense .pleasure, until he began fo. think with 
Candide that '‘Cultivons noire Jardiii ' comprises , the 
whole duty of man/'" 

It was strange that this interest should have 
.come "suddenly at .the end of liis life, .Tlioiigli he 
had wo.n the' prize. in. Liiidley's botanical class, he had 
.never been a' field botanist ■ till he was attracted by 
the Swiss gentians. As has been said before, his 
love of 'nature had never run to collecting either 
plants or animals. Mere 'Ispideuhunters and hay- 
naturalists,” as a German friend called them, lie was 
inciiiied to regard as the camp-followers of science. 
It was the engineering side of nature, the unity of plan 
of animal construction, wo.rked out in infinitely varying 
detail, which engrossed him. Walking cmce with 
Hooker in the Rhone valley, where the grass was 
alive with red and green grasshoppers, he said, “I 
would give anything to be as interested in them as 
you are.” 

But this feeling, unknown to him before, broke 
out in his gentian .work. ■■ He told Hooker, “I cank 
express the delight I have in them.” It eontimied 
imdiminished when once he settled in the new house 
.and laid out a garden. ^ ■ His especial love ivas for the 
rockery of Alpines, many of which came from Sir X 
Hooker. 

Here, then, he threw himself into gardening with 
characteristic ardour. He described his position as a 
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, kind , of . ' mean between, the science of the botanist , 

and tlie empiricism of the working gardener. He bad 
plenty to suggest^ biit Ms gardener, like so many 
.of, his tribe, had a .rooted mistrust of any garden- 
ing lore culled from books. “Books? Theyll 
, say anything in them books.” And he shared, 
.moreover, that common superstition, perhaps really 
based upon a question of labour, that w^ateiing of 
• flowers, unnecessary in wet weather, is actively bad 
in dry. So m.y father’s chief occupation in the 
garden was to march about with a long hose,, water- 
ing, and W'atering especially his alpines in the upper 
garden and along the terraces lying below the house. 
The saxifrages and the creepers, on the house were 
his favourite plants. When he was not watering the 
one he would be nailing up the other, for the winds 
of Eastbourne are remarkably boisterous, and shrivel 
up wdiat they do not blow down. “ I believe I siiali 
take to gardening,” he •writes, a few’’ months after 
entering the new house, “ if I live long enough. I 
.have got so far as , to take a lively ■ interest in the 
condition of my shrubs, wdiich have been awfully 
treated by the long cold.” 

From this time his ■ letters contain many, refer- 
ences to his garden. He „is astonished when his 
gardener asks leave to exhibit at the local show, but 
delighted with his pluck. Hooker jestingly sends 
him a plant “which will flourish on any dry, 
neglected bit of wall, so I think it will just suit 
you.” 

f ■ 
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Great improTemenfe liaTe been going on (be writes in 
1802), and the next time you come you rsli.'ilJ walk in 
tlie “avenue” of four box-trees. Only live are to be bad 
fo.r . love or money at ■ present, but tliere are liopes of a 
•sixtli, and tlien tbe “ avenue ” will .be, full ten yards long 1 
Figures vous gal 

, It w.as of tMs he ivrote on October 1 „ 

. Thank Heaven .we -are settled down again and I can 
vibrate between my beloved ■ ..books and even, more 
beloved saxifrages. 

The additions, to- the house are great impirovemeiits 
every, way, outside and. in, .and' wb.eii. tlie conservatory is 
h,iiished; we ■ shall be . quite ■ palatial ; .but, alas, of all in j 
..box-trees only one remains green, that is the “amari,” or 
more properly “ fiisci ” aliquid. 

Sad things will happen, however. . Altlioiigli the, 
local florists vowed that the box- trees would not. 
stand, the winds of Easthourne, he was s-efe on seeing. if' 
he, could not get them to grow despite the gardeners, 
whom he had once or twice found false prophets. 
But this time they were right. Vain were watering 
and mulching and all the arts of the husbandman. 
The trees turned browner and browner every day, 
and the little avenue from terrace tc|, terrace had to 
be ignominioiisly uprooted and removed. 

A sad blow this, worse even than the following : — 

A lovely clematis in full flower, 'which I bad spent 
hours in nailing up, has just died suddenly. I am more 
inconsolable than Jonah ! 

He answers some gardening chaff of Sir Michael 
Foster’s : — 
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■ Wait, till. I cut you out at tbe Horticultural. I have 
.uiot riL'ide up my mind wliat'to compete in yet. Look 
out wiien. ,I do I 

And when the latter offered to propose him for 
that Society, lie replied 

Proud aid 'appy should I be to belong to the Horti- 
cultural if you will see to it. Could send specimens of 
• nailing up creepers if qualification is required. 

After his long battlings for Ms early loves of 
science and liberty of thought, his later love of the 
tranquil garden seemed in harmony mth the dignified 
rest from struggle. To those who thought of the 
past and the present, there was something touching 
in the sight of the old man whose unc|uenched fires 
now lent a gentler glow to the peaceful retirement 
he had at length won for himself. His latter days 
were fruitful and happy in their unflagging intellectual 
interests, set oil liy the new delights of the SMcidia 
altera, that second resource of hale old age for many 
a century. 

All through his last and prolonged illness, from 
earliest spring flntil midsummer, he loved to he.ar how 
the garden was getting on, and would ask after certain 
flowers and plants. When the bitter cold spring was 
over and the warm, weather came, he spent most, of 
the day outside, and even recovered so far as to be 
able to walk once into the lower garden and visit his 
favourite flowers. These children of Ms old age 
helped to cheer him to the last. 
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• As for , tills unfiiiislied work, suggestive outlines left 
for others to fill in, Professor Howes writes to me in 
October 1899 : — 

Concerning the papers at S.K. which, as part of the 
coiitents of vour father’s book-shelves, were given by him 
to the College, and now are arranged, numbered, and 
registered in order for use, there is evidence that in 1858 
he, with his needles and eyeglass, had dissected and care- 
fully figured the so-called pronephros of the Frog’s tadpole, 
in a manner which as to accuracy of detail anticipated 
later discovery. Again, in the early ’80’s, he had observed 
and recorded in a drawing the pr^n-pnlmonary aortic arch 
of the Amphibian, at a period antedating the researches 
of Boas, wdiich in connection with its discovery placed 
the whole subject of the morjrliology of the pulmonary 
arteiy of Ihe vertebrata on its final basis, and brought 
hannony into oxi? ideas concerning it. 

Both these siil jeets He at the root of modem, advances 
in vertebrate morphology. 

Concerning the skull, he was in the ’80’s back to it 
with a will,. ■ His line of attack. was through the lampreys 
and hags and the higher cartilaginous fishes, and he was 
following up a revolutionary conception (already hinted 
at ill Ms Hunterian; Lectures in .1864, and later in a 
Royal Society paper on Amifphioxm in 1875), that the 
trabeculm craiiii, judged by their relationships to the 
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nerves, may ' represent a pair of priB-oral visceral arclies. 
In his impublislied notes tliere is evidence that lie was 
bringing to tbe snpport of • tliis coiidnsioii tlie discovery 
of a supposed 4 til brancb to tlie trigeminal nerve-— the 
relationsliips of this (whicli lie proposed to term tlie 
“ liyporbinal” or palato-nasal division) and tlie oplitlialiiiic 
(to have been termed the orbitonasal to the trabecular 
arch and a supposed prsg-mandibular visceral cleft, being 
regarded as repetitional of those of the maxillary and 
mandibular divisions to the inandibidar cleft. So far as I 
am aware, von Kiipffer is the only observer who. .has given 
this startling conclusion support, in his famous Studien^ 
(Hf. I. Kopf Acipenser, Miinchen, 1898), and from the 
nature of other recent vfork on the genesis of parts of the 
cranium hitherto thought to he wholly trabecular in origin, 
it might well be further uplield. As for the discovery of 
the nerve, I have been lately much interested to find 
that Mr. E. Phelps Allis, juii., an investigator who has 
done grand work in Cranial Morphology, has recently 
and independently arrived at a similar result. It was 
while working in niy laboratory in July last that he 
mentioned the fact to me. Eeinernbering that your 
father had published the aforementioned hints on tlie 
.subject, and recalling conversations I had with him, it 
occurred to me to look into his unpublished MSS. (then 
being sorted), if perchance he had gone further. And, 
behold ! there is a lengthy attempt to write the matter 
up in full, in which, among other things, he was seeking 
to show that, on this basis, the mode of termination of 
the notochord in the Craniata, and in the Bran chi ostomidm 
(in which the trabecular arch is undifferentiated), is readily 
explained. Mr, Allises studies are now progressing, and 
I have arranged with him that if, in the end, his results 


^ A term already applied hy him in 1875 to the corresponding 
nerve in the Batrachia. {Ency. Brit 9tii edition, voL i., art. 
‘ Amphibia.”) 
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come sufficiently close to your_ father’s, he shah give his 

work due recognition and puhlieity-i 

Among his schemes of the early ’80’s, there was actually 
commenced a work on the principles of Alammalian 
Anatomy and an Elementary Treatise on the Vertebrata. 
The former exists in the shape of a number of drawings 
with very brief notes, the latter to a slight extent only 
in MS. In the former, intended for the medical student 
and as a means of familiarising him with the anatomical 
“tree” as distinct from its surgical “leaves,” your father 
once again returned to the skull, and he leaves a scheme 
for a revised terminology of its nerve exits vorthy ms 
best and most clear-headed endeavouis of the past. - 
And well do I remember how, in the ’80’s, both m the 
class-room and in conversation, he would emphasise the 
fact that the hypoglossus nerve roots of the mammal arise 
serially with the ventral roots of the spinal nerves, little 
thinking that the discovery by Proriep, in 1886, of their 
dorsal ganglioiiated counterparts, would establish the 
actual homology between the two, and by leadmg to the 
conclusion that though actual vertehroe do not contribute 
to the formation of the mammalian skull, its occipital 
region is of truncal origin, mark the most revolutionary 
advance in cranial morpliologj' since his own of 1856. 

' See “Tlie Lateral Sensory Canals, the Eye-Musoles, and the 
Peripheral Distribution of certain of the Cranial berres of Miistelus 
hevis” by Edward Phelps Allis, junr., reprinted Iroui l^uan. 
htiVi' Mkr. vol. xlv. part 2, New Series, _ 

' 2 Conceruing this he wrote to Professor Howes m 1890 when 

"ivin-’- him permission to denote two papers which he was about to 
present to the Zoological Society, as the first which emanated troni 
the fluxlev Eesearch Laboratory Pray do as you think best 
about dm nomenclature. I remember when I began to work a 
the skuU it seemed a hopeless problem, and years elapsed before f 

ind^six weeS^later, he writes “ You are always welcome to 
turn any thing of mine to account, though I vow I do not just now 
SS ai/thing about the terms you ° 

examine me in my own papers, 1 beUeve I should he plm-ked. 
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Mncli of tlie final zoological work of liis life lo j witli 
the Bony Fishes, and he leaves mifmished (indeed only 
just commenced) a memoir embodying a new sclieine of 
classification of these, which shows that he was intendiiig 
to do for them what he did for Birds in the most active 
period of Ms career. It was my good fortune to have 
helped as a hodman in the study of these creatures, with 
a view to a Text-book we were to have veritt.eii con- 
jointly, and as I realise what he was intending to make 
out of the dry facts, I am filled with grief at the thought 
of what we must have lost. His classification wms based ' ir 
on the labours of years, as testified by a vast accumu- 
lation of rough notes and sketches, and as a conspicuous 
feature of it there stands the embodiment under one head 
of all those fishes having the swim-blaclder in conneeiioii 
with the auditory organ by means of a chain of ossicles- — 
a revolutionary arrangement, wiiich later, in the hands 
of the late Dr. Sagemahl, and by bis introduction of the 
famous term — “ Ostariophysem,” has done moi*e than ail 
else of recent years to clear the lehtliyological air. Your 
father had anticipated this unpublished, and in a proposal 
to unite the Herrings and Pikes into a singit.* group, the 
Clupesoces,” he had further given promise of a new- 
system, based on the study of the structure of the fins, 
jaws, and reproductive organs of the Bony Fislies, the 
classifications of wdiich are still largtdy chaotic, wlrich 
would have been as revolutionary as it w'as rational. 
New terms both in taxonomy and amatojiiiiy were contem- 
plated, and in part framed. His published terms 
“ Elasmo- ” and “ Cysto-arian ” are the a<ljective form of 
two — far-reaching and significant — which give an idea of 
what was to have come. Similarly, the spinose fin-rays 
were to have been termed “ acanilionemes^^ the branching 
and multiarticulate arthronemes” and those of the more 
elementary and “adipose fin” type : and 

liad he lived to complete the task, I qiieslion whether 
it would not have excelled his earlier achievements. 

r . 
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TIie Eal3Mt was to Iiave been the subject of tbe £rst of 
tlie, aforementioned books, and in tbe desire to get at tlie 
full' meaning of problems wMck arose during its progress, ■ 
be was led to digress into a general anatomical survey of 
tlie Eodeiitia, and in testimony to this there remain five 
or six books of rough notes bearing dates 1880 to 1884, 
and a series of fiiiislied pencil-drawings, wbicb, as ivorks 
of art and accurate delineations of fact, are among tlie 
most fiiiislied productions of bis band. In tbe same 
manner Ms contemplated wmrk upon tbe Tertebrata led 
Mm during 1879-1880 to renewed investigation of tbe 
anatomy of some of tbe more aberrant orders. Especially 
as concerriing tbe Marsujjialia and Edentata was tbis tbe 
case, and to the end in view be secured living speci- 
mens of tbe Ytilpine Pbalaiiger, and purchased of tbe 
Zoological Society the Sloths and Ant-eaters which during 
that period died in tlieir Gardens. These be careliilly dis- 
sected, and be leaves among Ms papers a series of incomplete 
notes (fullest as concerning tbe Pbalanger and Cape Ant- 
eater [ Orycteropusj ^), wliicli were never finished up. 

They prove tliat be intended the yiroduction of special 
inonograplis on the anatomy of these peculiar mammalian 
forms, as be did on inembers of other orders wbicb he had 
less fully investigated, and on tbe more important groups 
of fishes alluded to in the earlier part of my letter ; and 
there seems no doubt, from tbe collocation of dates and 
study of the order of tbe events, that bis memorable 
paper “ On the Application of tbe La-ws of Evolution to 
tbe aiTangement of tbe Vertebrata, and more particularly 
of the Mammalia,” published in the Proc, Zool Soe. for 
1880, — tbe most masterly among Ms scientific theses— 
was the direct outcome of this intention, the only ex- 


^ I ’^vas privileged to assist in tbe dissection of tbe latter animal, 
and well do I remember bow, when by means of a blow-pipe he bad 
inflated the bladder, intent on determining its limit of distensi- 
bllity, the organ burst, with nnpleasant results, which called forth 
the remark, think well leave it at that 1 ” 
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pression.,wMeh 'lie-gaYe to- tlie world of tiie interaction of 
a. series of revolntionaryideasarid conceptions (l^egotten of 
tlie , labours of Ms closing, years as a working zoologist) 
wliicli .were, at the period assuming shape in Iris xiiiiKl. 
They have done more than all else of tlieir period to 
rationalise the application of our knowledge of the Yerte- 
brata, and have now left theii‘ mark for all time on the', 
history, of .progress, as- embodied in our classilicatory, 
systems. 

He was in 1882 extending Ms important observations 
upon the respiratory apparatus from birds to reptiles, # 
with .results w^Mch show Mm . to have been keenly ap- 
preciative of the existence of fiindainental points . of 
similarity .between the' Avian and ' .Clielonian. types— a 
field which has been more recently iiidependeiitiy opened 
up by Miiani. 

Nor must it be imagined that after the publication of 
his ideal woik on the Crayfishes in 1880, he had forsaken 
the Invertebrata. On the contrary, during the late ^'70’s, 
and on till 1882, he aeciinmlated a coiisiciera]}le number 
of drawings (as usual with brief notesO, on the Mollusca. 
Some are rough, others beautiful in every respect, and 
among the more conspicuoixs outcomes of the work are 
some detailed observations on the nervous system, and an 
attempt to formulate a new terminology of orientation of 
the Acephalous MoUiiscan body. The period embraces 
that of Ms research upon the SpiruJa of the Vludlenger 
expedition, since published ; ami imidefetally to this ho 
also accumulated a series of valuable drawings, witli 
explanatory notes, of Cephalopod anatomy, which, as 
accurate records of fact, are unsurpassed. 

As you are aware, he was practically the founder of 
the Anthropological Institute. Here again, in the late 
^60’s and early YO’s, he was most clearly contemplating a 
far-reaching inquiry into the j>hysical anthropology of all 
races of mankind. There remain in testimony to this 
some 400 to 500 photographs (which I have had carefully 
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^ arranged in order and registered), ■ most of them of tlie 
nude figure standing -erect, with the arm extended against 
a scale. A desultory correspondence proves that in con- 
, iiection. with these he was in treaty with British residents 
and agents all over - the world, with the Admiralty and 
naval officers, and that all ivas being done with a fixed 
idea in view. He was clearly contemplating something 
^ exhaustive and definite which he never fiilfilled, and the 
.' method is now the more interesting from its being 
essentially the same as that recently and independently 
* , adopted by Mortillet. 

Beyond this, your father’s notes reveal niiinerous other 
indications of matters and phases of activity, of great 
interest ...iiiAheir 'bearings on the history and progress of 
contemporary investigation, but these are of a detailed 
and wholly technical order. 


APPENDIX II 

His administrative work as an officer of the Eoyai 
Society is described in the following note by Sir 
Joseph Hooke,r 

Mr.' Huxley w^as appointed Joint-Secretary ' of the 
Eoyai Society, November 30, 1871, in succession to Hr. 
Sliarpey, Sir G-eol'ge Airy being -President, .and Professor, 
(now Sir George) Stokes, Senior Secretary. He held the 
oifice till November 30, 1880. The duties of the office 
are manifold and lieavy ; they include attendance at all 
the meetings of the Fellows, and of the councils, com- 
mittees, and sub-committees of the Society, and especially 
the supervision of the printing and illustrating all papers 
on biological subjects that are published in the Society’s 
Transactions and Proceedings : the latter often invohdiig 
a protracted correspondence with the authors. To this 
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must "be added a share in the supervision of tlie staff of 
(jfffcers, of the library and correspondence, and the details 
of house-keeping. 

The appointment was weli-timed in the interest of the 
Society, for the experience he had obtained as an officer in 
the Surveying Expedition of Cap train Stanley I'endered 
his co-operation and advice of the greatest value in the 
efforts which the Society had recently commenced to 
induce the Government, through the Admiralty es]:>ecially, 
to undertake the physical and biological exploration of 
the ocean. It was but a few months before his appoint- 
ment that he had been jJaced upon a committee of the 
Society, through which H.M.S. Porciqrine was employed 
for this purpose in the Euiupeau seas, and negotiations 
had already been commenced with the Admiralty for a 
voyage of circumnavigation mth the same objects, which 
eventuated in the Ghallenger Expedition. 

In the first year of hisa]>pointment, the equipment of the 
Challenger^ and selection of its officers, was entrusted to the 
Royal Society, and in the prepar?ition of the instructions to 
the naturalists Mr. Huxley had a dominating responsibility. 
In the same year a correspondence coiumeiiced with the 
India Office on the subject of deep-sea dredging in the 
Indian Ocean (it came to nothing), and anotlier with the 
Royal. Geographical Society on that of a North Polar 
Expedition, which resulted in the Nares Expedition 
(1875). In 1873, another witli the Admiralty on the 
advisability of appointing naturalists t'o accompany two 
of the expeditions about to be despatched for observing 
the transit of Venus across the siiiffs disk in J^lauritius 
and Kerguelen, which resulted in three naturalists being 
appointed. Arduous as was the ccuTespondence devolving 
on the Biological Secretary, through the instructing and 
instalment of these tw^o expeditions, it was as notliing 
compared with the official, demi-official, and private, with 
the Government and individuals, that arose from the 
Government request that the Royal Society should arrange 
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for , tlie ■ piiblicatioii and distribution, of the enormous 
, CGllectioiis 'broiiglit lionie by tlie above-named expedition. 
It is not too mueli to say tliat Mr. ' Huxley li.ad a voice in 
: every detail of tliese publications. Tlie sittings of tbe 
Coimiiittee of Publication of tbe Ghallenger Expedition 
collections (of vdiicli Sir J. D. Hooker was cliaimian, and 
Mr. Huxley tlie most active member) -were protracted from 
1876 to 1895 , and resulted in tbe publication of fifty 
royal cparto volumes, witb plates, maps, sections, etc., tbe 
, work of seventy-six autbors, every sbiUing of tbe expeiidi- 
• tiire on wMcb (some ' £50,000) was passed imcler tlie 
authority of tbe |Jominittee of Publication. 

Nor was Mr. Huxley less actively interested in tbe 
domestic affairs of tbe Society. In 1873 tbe wdiole 
establislinient was translated from tbe building subse- 
quently occupied by tbe Eoyal Academy to tliat wiiicli 
it now iiiliabits in tbe same quadrangle; a flitting of 
library stuff and appurtenances involving great responsi- 
bilities on tbe officers for tbe satisfactory re-establisbment 
of tbe wbole institution. In 1874 a very important 
alteration of tbe bye-laws was effected, wbereby tiiat 
wbicli gave to Peers tbe privilege of being proposed for 
election as Fellows, witboiit j)revious selection by tl],e 
Committee (and to wliicb bye-laws, as may be siipjiosed, 
Mr. Huxley xvas especially repugnant), wns replaced hj 
one restricting tliat privilege to Privy Councillors. In 
1875 be activtdj suppoi'tcd a proposition for extending 
the interests takel^ in tbe Society by bolding amuially a 
reception, to velilcb the lady friends of tbe Fellows who 
were interested in science should be invited to inspect an 
exldbition of some of llie more recent inventions, ap]jli- 
ances, and discoveries in science. And in tlie saiiia yoai* 
another reform toolv place in wdiicli be was no less 
interested, wbieb was tbe abolition of tbe entrance fees for 
ordinary Fellows, wliicb bad proved a bar to tbe coining 
forward of men of small incomes, but great eminence. 
Tlie loss of income to tlie Society from this was met by a 
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subseription of no 'less; tliaii £10,666, raiWi almost 
entirely amongst tlie Fellows themselves for the purpose. 

; In 1876 'a responsibility,' that fell heavily on the 
Secretaries, was the allotment aiiiin ally of a grant by tlie 
Treasury of £4000, to be expended, iinder the direction 
of the Roj^-al ^ and other learned societies, on the advaiiee- 
iiient of science. . Every detail of the business of this 
gran.t is undertaken by a large committee of the Eoyal 
and other scientific .societies, which meets in the Society’s 
rooms, and where all the business connected with ■ the 
grant is conducted and the records kept. 
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LIST OF ESSAYS, BOO,KS, AND SCIENTIFIG 
MEMOIRS, BY T. H. HUXLEY 

ESSAYS 

^‘Tlie Darwinian Hypothesis.” {TimeSy December 20, 
1859.) OoUecled Essausy ii. 

On the - Educational Value of the Natural Histoiy 
Sciences.” (An Address delivered at St. Martin’s 
Hall, on July 22, 1854, and published as a pamphlet 
in that year.) Lay Stnno7is ; Collected Essay Sy iii. 
Time and life.” (Macmillan^ s Mdgiiziney December 

1859. ) 

Tim Origin of Species.” (The JFestminster Et-rkWy April 

1860. ) Lc(,y Sermons ; Golkcted Essaysy ii. 

“A Lo])ster: or the Study of Zoology.” (A Lecture 
delivered at the South Kensington Museum in 1801, 


^ It is often called a grant to tie Eoyal Society. This is au 
error. The Royal Society, as such, in no ^Yay participates iu this 
grant. The Society makes gi'ants from funds in its own possession 
only. 
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’^aiid sii.bseq_ueiitly^' by tbe Bepartment' of 

. Science and Arfc. Original title, “ On tlie , Study of 
Zoology.”) Lay Sermons; Collected Essays^ yUL 

^'Geological GViiiteinporaiieit^ and .Persistent Types of 
Life.”. {Tlie AmiiYersary Address to tlie Geological 
Society for 1862.) . Lay Sermons; Collected Essays, 
viii. 

Six Lectures to Working Men on Oux' Knowledge of 
tlie Causes .of tlie Plienomeiia of Organic Katiire, 
“1863.” Collected Essays, a. 

“ Man’s Place in Nature,” see List of Books, EepuMislied, 
Collected Essays, vii. 

‘‘ Criticisms on ^ Tl.ie Origin of Species.’ ” (Tlie Natural 
History Eeriew, 1864.) Lay Sermons; Collected 

Essays, iii. 

“ Emancipation — Black and White.” (The Reader, May 
20, 1865.) Lmj Sermons; Collected Essays, iii 

®^Oii the Methods and Results of Ethnology.” (The 
Fortnightly Eemeic, 1865.) Oritigues and AMresses; 
Collected Essays, vii. 

“ Ob. the Advi,sableness of Improvin,g Natural Knowledge.” 
(A Lay Sermon delivered in St. Martin’s Hall, 
January 7, 1866, and subsequently published in 
the Fortnightly Eevievx) Lay Sermons; Collected 

Essays, 1 

«*A Liberal Education: and where to find it.” (An 
Address to the South London Working Men’s CoI!.ege, 
deli%mred Jamiary 4, 1868, and subsequently ])ublisbed 
in MkemiUaFs; 3Iagamie.) Lay Sernmis ; Collected 
Essays, iii. 

‘‘On a Piece of Chalk.” (A Lecture delivered to the 
working men of Norwich, during the meeting of the 
British Association, in 1868. Subsequently published 
in Macniillaids Magcmne^) Lay Sermons ; Collected 
Essays, viii. 

‘*021 the Physical Basis of Life.” (A Lay Sermon, 
delivered in Edinburgli, on Sunday, Novemher 8, 
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1868, at tlie request of the late Bev. JaBies Oranbtooh ; 
subsequently" ■ piiblisliecr in tlie Foriniylhil-if Eevicvj,) 
Lay SermoiiB ; Collected Essays, i. 

“ The Scientific Aspects of Positivism.*’ (A Beply to 
Mr. Congreve's Attack' upon the Preceding Paper. 
Published in the FoHnigktly Mevim, 1869.) Lay 
Sermons. 

Tlie Genealogy of Animals.’’ (A Eeview of Haeekers 
Natiirliche ScMpfmgs-Geschichte. Tlie Academy, 

■ 1869.) Critiques and Addresses ; Golkcfed Essays, it 
Geological Reform,” (The Anniversary Address to the 
Geological Society for 1869.) Lay Sermons; Collected 
Essays, viii. 

*• Scientific Education : Notes of an After-Biiiiier Speech.” 
(Delivered before the Liverpool Philomathic Society 
in April 1869, and subsec|iiently published in ilfuc- 
railiards Magcrdnc.) Lay Sermons ; Collected Essays, iii, 

‘‘ Oil Descartes’ ‘ Discourse touching the ■\Iethod of using 
one’s lh;‘ason rightly, and of .seeking Scieiitiiic Truth.’ ” 
(An Address to the Cambridge Young ten’s Christian 
Society, delivered on March 24, 1870, and subse- 
quently published in Macmillan's Magadne.) Lay 
Sermons ; Collected Essays, i. 

‘^On some Fixed Points in British Ethnology.” (The 
OontmypoTcmj Review, July 1870.) Critiqnes and 
Addresses; Collected Essays, vii. 

Biogenesis and Abiogenesia” (The Presidential Address 
to the British Association for the ^ Ach’aneement of 
Science, 1870.) Critiques and Addresses; Collected 
Essays, viii. 

^‘Paleontology and the Doctrine of Evolution.” (The 
Presidential Address to the Geological Society, 1870.) 
Oritigiies and Addresses; Collected Essays, %dii. 

On Medical Education.” (An Address to the Students 
of the Faculty of Medicine in University College, 
London, 1870.) Griiiques and Addresses; Collected 
Essays, iii 
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Coral , an.cl Coral ■ Beefs/’ (Good WordSy 1870.) 
Oritiqiies^ and Addresses, 

*‘Tiie Scliool Boards What they, can 'do, and wliat 
they may do.” (The Gontemporwry Review^ December 

1870. ) Critiques and Addresses ; OoUected Essays^ iii. 
Adiiiiiiistrative . Nihilism.” (An Address delivered to 

the Members of the Midland Institute, on October 9, 

1871, and subsequently published in the Fortnightly 
Remew,) Gritiqtm mid Addresses ; Collected Essays^ i. 

“ Mr. Darwin’s Critics.” {The Contemporary EevieWj 
November 1871.) Gritiques and Addresses ; Collected 
Essays, ii. 

“ On the 'Formation of Coal.” (A Lecture delivered before 
the Members of the Bradford Philosophical Institu- 
tion, December 29, 1871, and subsequently published 
in the Gontemporary Review,) Gritiques and Addresses ; 
Golkcted Essays, viii. 

“Yeast.” (The Gontemporary Remew, December 1871.) 

Gritiques and Addresses ; Collected Essays, viii 
“ Bishop Berkeley on the Metaphysics of Sensation.’' 
(MamiiMank Magazine, June 1871.) Critiques and 
Addresses; Collected Essays, 

“The Problems of the Deep Sea” (1873). Collected 
Essays, viii. ' 

“ Dni versifies : Actual and ■ Ideal.” (The Inaugural 
Address of the Lord Bee tor of the University of 
Aberdeen, February 27, 1874. Omitemporary Review, 
1874.) Sciciicc and Culture ; Collected Essays, iii 
“Joseph Priestley.” (An Address . delivered- on' the 
, Occasion of the Presentation of. a Statue of Priestley 
to the Town of Birmingham on August 1, 1874.) 
Science and Culture ; Collected Essays, iii, 

“ On the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata, and i.ts 
History.” (An Address delivered: at. the Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at Belfast, 1874.) Science and Culture; 
Collected Essays, i 
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** On som,e . of tlie' Eesults of tlie ExpeOlliotr of H.M.S 
Olmllenger,^^ 18V5. Collected E^Bciys, viii. 

“On tlie 'Border. Territory between I lie Animal and 
Yegetable .■Kingdoms.”- (An Evening Ijtaiiiire. at 
the- Royal Institntion, . Friday, Janxiary 28, IS'70. 
Mamiittaids Magmine^ 1876.) Science and (Julture; 
GoUeeted Essays^ viii. 

■“ Three Lectures on. Evolution” (Ne'w York, Septemlxer 
18, 20, ■ 22, 1876.) American Addressis: Collected 
Essays, ^ iv. 

“ Address on University Education.” (Delivered at the r 
opening of the Joh.ns Hopkins University, BaltirQ.ore, 
September 1.2, 1876.) Am£ri€mi Add-resses; OoUeckd 
Essays, iii. 

“On the Study of Biology.” (A Lecture in connection 
with the Loan Collection of Scientific Ajiparatus at 
South Kensington Museum, December 16, 1876.) 
American Addresses ; Collected Essays, iii. 

“ Elementary Instruction in Physiology.'’ (Read at the 
Meeting of -the Domestic Ecoi-ioiny Congress at 
■ Birmingham, 1877.) Science and GuUtm; CoUeckd 
Essa^js, iii. 

“ Technical Education.” (An AddresvS delivered to the 
Working Men’s Club and Institute, December 1, 
1877.) Science and Culture ; GoUccied Essays, iii 

“ Evolution in Biology,” (The Encyclopadia Brifannica, 
ninth edition, vol. viii. 1878.) Science and Cidture ; 
Collected Essays, ii. « 

“Hume,” 1878. Collected Essaps, vi See also under 
“Books.” 

“On Sensation and the Unity of Structure of the 
Sensiferous Organs.” (An Evening Lecture at the 
Royal Institution, Friday, hfarch 7, 1879.) N'ine- 
teenth Century, April, 1879. Science and Cultnre; 
Collected Essays, vi. 

^ Prefatory Kote to the Translation of E. HaeckeFs Free, 
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Kingdom-, “Figures and Descriptions of Britlsli and Or- 
ganic liemaiiis ” (IBB 1, Decade x), 41-56. Bci. Mem. ii. 
Plianeroplenroii Aiidersoni/’ Mem. Geol. But. of United 
Kingdom, “ Figures and Descrii3tions of Britisli Organic 
Kemains” (ISBl, Dec. x), 47-49. Sci. Mem. ii. 

“ On tke Zoological Eelatioiis of Man witli tlie Lower 
Aiiimsihf Ned. Ilist Men. (1861), 67-84. Sci. Mem. il 
On tlie Brain of Ateles Paniscus,” Proc. Zool 8oe. (1861), 
247-260. ■ Sci Mem. ii. 

“On Fossil Eemains of Man,” Proc. Boy. Inst, (1858-62), 
420-422. (Febrimry 7, 1862.) Sci Mem. ii 
“Anniversary Address to tlie Geological Society, 1862,” 
Quart. Jour. Geol Soc. xviii (1862), xl-liv. See also 
in Hst of Essays, “ Geological Contemporaneity, etc.” 

, Sci Mem. ii. 

“ On tlie Kew Labyriiitiiodonts from the Edinbiu-gh Coal- 
field,” Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. xviii (1862), 291-296. 

Sci Mem. ii,., 

“ On a Stalk -eyed Crustacean from the Carboniferous 
Strata near Paisley,” Qicart. Jour. Geol. Soc. xviii. 
(1862), 420-422. Bci i¥am. ii 
“ On the Premokr Teeth of Diprotodoii, and on a Mew 
Species of that Genus (D. Australis),” Quart Jo%w. 
Geol Soc. x%dii (1862), 422-427. Sci. Mem. ii 
“ Description of a Mew Specimen of Glyptodon recently 
acquired by the Eoyal College of Surgeons,” Proc. 
Boy. Soc. xii (1862-63), 316-326. Sci Mem-, ii 
“ Letter on the Human Remains found in Shell-mounds” 
(June' 28, lSh^)yTrans. Ethn, Boc.'ii (1863), 266-266. 
'Bci Mem. ii : ■ ■ 

“ Description of An i.l i racosaii rus R,uss.elli, a New Laby- 
rintliodoiit iiotu the Lanarkshire Coal-iield,” Quart 
Jour. (rad. Soc. xix. (1863), 56-GS. Sci. Mem. ii. 

■' Oil the Form of Placenta in the Gape Hyrax,” Proc. 
Zool Soc. (1863), p. 237. (The paper was never 
wniiten in fill] ; the materials and an unfinished 
drawdng of the membranes are at South Kensington.) 
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*®Fiirtlier Bemarks upon, tlie ^ Hniiiao ^ Eemaiiis from fiie 
. Neanderthal/ mt Hist Eer.:(1864), 429-446. Sci 

*®On the Angwaiitibo (Arctocebiis Calabareiisisj G-raj) of 
Old : Calabar/ Proa Zool Boc, (1864),. 314-335. .Sci 
Mem, n. 

On tlie ' Structure of the Skull of Man, the GorlHa, the 
CMmpaiizee, and the Orang-Utan, during tlie period 
of the first dentition,’^ Froo. Zool Soc. (1864), p. 586. 
(This paper was never written in full, but was incor- 
porated in “Maxi’s Place in Nature.”) ^ 

“On the Cetacean Fossils termed ^Ziphins’ by Cmder, 
with a Notice of a New Species (Belemnoziphiiis 
Compressus) from the Bed Crag,” Quart Jour. Geol 
Soc. XX. (1864), 388-396. Sci Mevi. iii. 

“ On the Structure of the Belemnitidce,” Mem. Geol. Bur. of 
United Kingdom^ Monograph II. (1864). Sci. Mem. iii. 

“ On the Osteology of the Genus Gly|)todon ” (1864), Phil. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. civ. (1865), 31-70. Sci Mem. iii. 

“ On the Structure of the Stomach in Desmodus Bufus/ 
Proc. Zool Soc. (1865), 386-390. Sci Alem. iii 

“ On a Collection of Vertebrate Fossils from tlie Panchet 
Bocks, Banigunj, Bengal,” Mem., Geol Bur. of Lidia ; 
Palxontohgica Lidica^ ser. iv. ; Indian Preteriiary 
Vertebrata, i. (1865-85). Sci Mem. iii. 

“On the Methods and Besults of Ethnology” (1865), 
Proc. Roy. Inst iv. (1866), 460-463. Sci Mem, iii. 

See also Collected Essays, vii. 

“Explanatory Preface to the Catalogue of the Pahuonto- 
logical Collection in the Museum of Pmctifxil Geology” 
(1865). Sci Mem. iii. See Piiacifles aiul Methods 
of Paleontology, 1869. 

“On Two Extreme Forms of Human Omnia,” Jnthrapo' 
logical Review, iv. (1866), 404-406. 

“ On a Collection of Vertebrate Beinains from the Jarrow 
Colliery, Kilkenny, Ireland/ Geol Mag. iii (1866), 
165-171. Sci Mem, iii. 
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5ii ... sonies'Eemains of Large . Dinosanrian Reptiles from 
,t]ie. Storiiiberg Moimtaiiis, Soiitli Africa/’ PMl 3Iag. 

, xxxii. (1866), 474-475 ; ^ Quart Jom\ Geol. 8oc. xxiii. ^ 

: „ (1867), 1-6. 8&L Mem. iii ■ 

‘^Oii a New Specimen of Telerpetoii Elginense” (1866), 
■Quart tTotir. Geol. Soc. xxiii(1867), 77-84. Sci. MIemAii. 

“ Notes oil tlie Human Remains of Caitiiness” (1866), in 
tLe Prehistoric Bemaim of Caithness, by S. Laing. 

Two Widely Contrasted Forms of tbe Human 
Graiiiiim,” Jbwn i (1867), 60-77. 8ci. 

3Iem. iii. ■ 

On Acantbopliolis Ilorridns, a New Reptile from tlie 
Clialk-Marl,” i¥a^. iv. (1867), 65-67. SciMem.m. 

** On the Classification of Birds ; and on the Taxonomic 
Yalxie of the Modifications of certain of the Cranial 
Bones observable in that Class,” Proc. Zool. Soc. (1 867), 
415-472. 8ci Mem. iii. 

“On the Animals wdiich are most nearly Intermediate 
between Birds and Reptiles,” Ann-, and Mag. of Mat 
Hist ii. (1868), 66-75. 8ci Mem. iii. 

“On Saiirosteriion Bainii and Pristerodon M^Kayi, two 
New Fossil Lacertilian Reptiles from South Africa,” 
Geol Mag. v. (1868), 201-205. Sci Mem. iii. 

“ Reply to Objections on my Glassification of Birds,” Ibis, 
iv. (1868), 857-362. 

“ On the Form of the Cranium among the Patagonians 
and Fnegians, with some Remarks upon American 
Crania in general,” Jour. Anat and Phys. ii. (1868), 
253-271. 8ci. Mem. iii ' 

“ On some Organisms living at Great Depths in the North 
Atlantic Ocean,” Quart. Jour. Micr. 8ci. Yiii. (1868), 
203-212. Set Mem. Hi. 

“ Remarks upon Archmopteryx Litliographica,” Proc. Boy. 
Soc. xvl (1868), 243-248. Sci. Mem. ul 

“On the Glassification and Distribution of the Alectoro- 
inorphss and Heteromorphge,” Pm. Aool Soc, (1868), 
294-319. Sci. Mem. iii 
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K)ii Ilyperodapedon/' Quart Jmtr, Gcol Sot. xxv. (186*9), 
138-152. ■■ S'ci Jfem-, ■ ■ 

‘On a Now Labyrintliodont (Pholideri^otffti Bcutigeniia) 
fi*oni Bradford,” Quart. Jour. GeoL So<\ xxv. (1869), 
309-310. Sci. Man. iii. 

‘On the Upper Jaw of Idegalosaunis/’ Qnrnf. Jour. Geol 
Bo€. xxw (1869), 311-314. Sci Mem. iii 

‘Principles and Methods of Palccmtologv.” (Written 
in 1865 as the Introduction to the Collection of 
Fossils at Jermjii Street.) Sunfhsonia/n Ikport (1869), 
363-388. See p.- 454 aboTe (1865). 

‘ On the Eepreseiitatives of the Malleus and the Incus of 
Mammalia in the Other Vertebr.ira,'’ Pri-c. Zool Boc. 
(1869), 391-40'7. BcL Mem. iii 

■‘Address to the Geological Society, 1869,'’ Quart Joa-r, 
Geol. Boc. XXV. (1869), 28-53. Sci. Mem. iii. 

On the Ethnology and Archmology of India/’’ (Open- 
ing Address of the President, ^tareli 9, 18 (>9.) Jour. 
EtJm. Boc. of London^ i. (18C9), 89-93. (Dsdiverecl 
March 9, 1869.) Bd. Mem. ill 

'‘On the Etlinology and Archmology of North Anjericji.” 
(Addrciss of the President, A]iril 13, ]S09.i Jour. 
Ethn. Boc. of London, i (1869), 218-221. Sei Mem. 
ill , . ■ 

“ On Hypsilophodon Foxii, a New Dinnsanrian from the 
Wealden of the Isle of Wight” (1869), Queui. .Jour. 
Geol. Boc, xxvi (1870), 3-12. Bci. Man. iii. 

“Further Evidence of the AlHnify between the Uinosaurian 
Reptiles and Birds” (1869), Quart Jour, Geol Boc, 
xxvi (1870), 12-31. Bd. Mew. iii. 

“On the Classitiaition of the Dinosauiio, with Obser- 
vations on the Dinosanria of the. n809), 

Quart Jour, Geol Boc. xxvi. (1 870;, 32-50. Bd. 
Mm-, iii. 

“On the Ethnology of Britain,” Jour. Ethn. Boc. if 
London, ii (1870), 382-384. (Delivered May 10, 
1870). Bci, Mem, iii 
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"^lie All'll iremiy Address of tlie. President, 

Soc. of London^ new- series, ii. (1 8 70), xvi-xxiT. (May 
24 , 1870 ), Bci Mem. iii 

On tlie Geograplii.cal Distribution of the Cliief Modifica- 
tions of Mankind,” Jou7\ Etlin. Soc. of London^ new 
series, ii. (1870), 404-412. (June 7, 1870.) Bci 
Mem. iii. 

On a N ew Laby rintliodont from Bradford W itli a N ote 
on its Locality and Stratigraphical Position, by Louis 
C. Miall. FMl, Mag, xxxix. (1870), 385. 

‘^Anniversary Address to tlie Geological Society, 1870/’ 
Quart Jour. Geol Soc. xxvi. (1870), 29-64. {Paleon- 
tology and the Doctrine of Evolution)^ Gollected Essays, 
viii. 340 . '■ Sci Mem. iii. 

‘‘Address to tlie British Association at Liverpool,” Brit 
Assoc, Beport; xl. (187 0), 73-89. Collected Essays, viii. 
8ci Alem.- iii. . 

“On the Milk Dentition of Palseothcrium Magnum/’ 
Geol Mag. vii. (1870), 153-155. Sci. Mm. iii. 

“Triassie Diiiosaiiiia,” Natwe, i. (1870), 23-24. Sci. 
Mem. iii. 

“ On the Alaxilla of !^Iegalosauriis,” Phil Mag. xxxix. 
( 1870 ), 385 - 386 . 

^ On the Eciat ions of Peiiicilliiiin, Toinla, and Bacleriuni,” 
Quart. Jonr. Micr. Sci. x. (1870), 355-362. (A Deport 
by an oilier Land of an Address given at the Biitisli 
Association, tlie views expressed in whicL were after- 
wards set as'|de.) Bed. Mem., iii. 

On a Collection of P'ossil Yortebrata from llie Jarrow 
Gollieiy, County of Kilkenny, Ireland,” Trans. Royal 
Irish Academy, xxiv. (1871), 351-370. 

“Yeast/’ Contemporary Eemeto, December: 1871.' Sd. 
Mi ra. iii. 

“Note on tbe It-'yelopment of the Golninella. Anris in 
the AinpLibia,” Brit Assoc. Report, 1874 (sect.), 141- 
142 : Nature, xL (1875), 68-69. Sci Mem. iv. 

“On the Structure of the Skull and of the Heart of 
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Me'nobranclius Lateral is/ Pmc. £(ml, (1871), 

Mem. ir. 

On tlie Hypotliesis that AiiiraalH aro .'\iUojnri1n, and its 
History/^ Nature^ x, (1874), J5624i(»6. See also list 
of Essays. ... 

Preliminary Note upon tlic Brain and Blnill of 
AmpMoxua LanccoIatiiB " (1874), Proc. Poy. Boe. xxiii. 
(1875). Sci iv. 

tile Bearing of the Distribution of llie Poiiio Dura 
npon tlie Morphology of tlie Skull (1874), Free. 
GamK Phil Soc, ii (1876), Z4B‘-U9. Bei Mem. iv. 

‘‘On tlie Glassification of the Aniinal Kingdom (1874)5 
Jour. Linn. Soc. (Bool) xii. (1876), i99*-226. Soi. 
Mem. iv. 

“On tlie Hecent Work of the Chalh/iger Expedition, and 
its Bearing on Geological Prolilems,” Froc. Roy. Inst 
Yii. (1875), 354-357. Set dim. iv. 

“On Stagonoiepis Robertson i, and on the Evolution of 
the Orocodilia,” Quart Jour. Gcol Soc. xxxi, (1875), 
423-438. Sci Mirm. iv. 

“Contributions to Mor]d)ology. Icbtlijojisida. — Ko. 1. 
On Ceradotns Eorsicri, with 01 'servaiions on the 
Classification of Eislies,” Froc. Zool Boc. (1876), 
24-59. Sci. Mem. iv. 

“Ou tlic Position of the Anterior Kasai Apertures in 
Lepidosiren,” Froc. Zool Soc. (1876), 180-181. Sci 
Mem. iv. 

“On the Nature of the Oranio-Fat iai Apparatus of 
Petromyzon,” Jbw. Anat. and Fhys. x. (1876), 412- 
429. Sci. Mem. iv. 

“The Border Territory between ilm Animal and tbe 
Yegetable Kingdoms” (1876), Proe. Jtnj. Tad. viii. 
(1879), 28-34, Macmillan^s ^fagadne, xxxiil 373- 
334. Sci Mem. iv. 

“ On tbe Evidence as to tbe Origin of Existing Vertebrate 
Animals,” Nahire, xiiL (1876), 388-389, 410-412, 
429-430, 467-469, 514-516; xiv. (1876), 33-34 
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Croooclilian Eemams in tlie Elgin Sandstonesj. witli 
, ■ remarks on .tlie Iclmites of Gnmmingstone," Mem., 
(recfh S'un\.(if the United Kingdom^ Monogr. iii 187*7 
, (58 pp. and 16 plates). BcL Mem. iv. 

“ On the Study of Biology,'’ Natw^e, xr. (1877), 219-224 ; 
Amei'icmi Matumlist^ xt (1877), 210-221. Sci. 

' Mem. iv. ■ 

the Geological History of Birds” (March 2, 1877), 
Pfoc. Boy. Inst. viii. 347. [The substance of this 
paper is contained in the Meiv York Lectures on 
^ .Emlntmiy 1876 ; see p. 440.] 

‘^Address to the Anthropological Department of the 
British Association, Dublin, 1878. Informal Eemarks 
on the Conclusions of Anthropology,” Brit. Assoc. 
Report, 1878, 573-578. Bci Mem. iv. 

On the Classification and the Distribution of the Cray- 
fishes,” Froc. ZooL Boc. (1878), 752-788. Bci. Mem. iv. 
*‘On a New Arrangement for Dissecting Microscopes” 
(1878), the President’s Address, Jour. Quekett Micr. 
Gluh,\. (1878-79), 144-145. Bci. Mem. iv. 

William Haivey” (1878), Froc. Roy. Imt viii. (1879), 
485-500. Bci Mem. iv. 

On the Characters of the Pelvis in the Mammalia, and 
the Conclusions resx^ecting the Origin of Mammals 
which may be based on them,” Froc. Roy. Boc. xxviii. 
(1879), 295-405. Bci Mem. iv. ' 

** Sensation and the Dnity of Structure of Sensiferous 
Organs” (1879), Froe. Moy. Inst. ix. (1882), 115-124. 
See also Collected Essays, vi Bci Mem. iv. 

‘*The President’s Address” (July 25, 1879), Jour. QueJeett 
Mier. Club, v. (1878-79), 250-255. Bci Mem. iv, 
certain Errors respecting the Structure of the Heart, 
attributed to Arisiotle” (1879), Nature, xxi. (1880), 
1-5. See also Bcience and Culture. Bci. Mem. iv. 

0.11 the Epipiibis in the Dog and Fox,” Fq'oc. Boy, Boc. 

XXX. (1880), 162-163. Bci Mem. Iv. 

The Coming of Age of * The Origin of Species ’ ” (1880), 
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Frm. Eoy. TmtAx, (1882), .36 1-368. See a'l^o ColkSil 
feap, ii, BcL Alem, iv, : 

“ On ilie Cranial ami Bentel .Cliaracters of tlie Canidin/’ 
Proe. Zool Soc. (I'SSO), 238-288. ' Bd Meuh iv. 

** On tlie Appli-cation- of the Laws of Eroliition to the 
Arrangement of the- Tertebrata, and more j*articiilarly 
of the Mammalia,” Proc, Zool, Soc, (1880), 649-662. 
Sci. ^ Mem. w. 

^Tbe Herring ” , xxiii. (1881), BQT-BIZ, Sd, 

Mem. It. 

Address to tlie - International Medical Congress, London, 
1881,—- ‘The Connection, of the Biological Sciences 
with Medicine xxIt. (1881), 342-346. 8d, 

. Mem, iv, 

‘^The Else and Progress -of Paleontology,”’ Mutiire, xxiv. 
(1881), 452-455. Bci. Mem, ir, 

A Contribution to the Pathology of the Epidemic hriown 
as the ‘ Salmon Disease ^ ” (February 21, 1 SB 2), Proc. 
Boy, Soc. xxxiii. (1882), 381-3S0. Bn, Muv. Iy* 

‘‘On the Kespiratory Organs of Apteiyx,” Proc. Zool Bog. 
(1882), 560-569, Bd, Man. iv. 

“On Saprolegnia in Ihilation to the Balinon Disease,” 
Quart Jour. Micr. Bei xxii (1882), 31 1.-333 (reprinted 
from the 21st Annual Report, of H.M. Inspectors of 
Salmon Eijslj cries). Bci, Mem, iv. 

“ On Animal Forms,” being the Rede Lecture for 1883 ; 
Mature, xxviil p, IS*?, 

“ Address delivered at the Opening of the Fisheries Ex- 
hibition at South Ivenshigtoii, 1883.” 

“Contributions to Morphology. Iditliyopsida, — Ko. 2. 
On the Oviducts of Osnicriis ; witli Hemarhs on the 
Relations of the Teleoslcan wit it the. Canoid Fishes/" 
Proc. Zool Boc. (1883;, 132-139. Bn. JA ./l h\ 

“Oysters and the Oyster QuestioiC* (1883), Proc. Iknu 
X, (1884), 336-358. Bd. MImn. iv. 

“ Preliminary Note’ on the Fossil Remains of a Cheloniaii 
Reptile, Ceratochelys Sthenurus, from Lord Howe's 
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Isla-nii, Australia,” Pwc. Boy. Soc. dvi(188<;, 232- 
238. (Bead March 31, 1887.) ’’I' qqw^ 

“The Gentians: Not® and Queries (Aprd 7, 1887), 
Jonr. Linn. Soc. {Botany), xxiv. (1888), 101-1-4. 

“ Fartiiel^ Observations on Hfperodapedon,’’ Quari. Jonr. 

Soc. xliii. (1878), 675-693. Ser.Mem.iY._ _ 
“Owen’s Position in the History of Anatomical Science, 

see p. 443. 
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HONOUBS, DEGBEES, SOCIETIES, Etc 

Order 

Norwegian Order of tlie Nortli Star, 1873. 

Degrees, Etc. 

Oxford — Hon. D.C.L., 1885. 

Cambridge— Hon. LL.D. 1879. 

Eede Lecturer, 1883. 

London— first M.B. and Gold Medal, 1845. ■ ^ 

Examiner in Pbysiology and CoBiparatiYe 
Anatomy,. 1857. 

Meml^er of Benate, 1883. 

Ediiiburgb — ■■■Hon.' LL.D. 1866. 

Aberdeen— -Lord 'Rector, 1872. . ■ 

Dublin- — -Hon. LDD. 1 8 / fe. 

Breslau — Hon. Pli.D. and M.A. .1861». 

Wiirzbmg— Hon. M.D. 1882. ■ 

Bologna— Hon. M.D. ISSS.- 

Erlangen — Hon. M.D. 1893. V ■ ' ■ ' . ' . 


list lias been compiled from sucb diplomas and letters as 
1 found m my fatlier’s possession. 
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SociRi’iES—Lomm 

Eoyal, 1851; Sec. 18T2-81 ; Pi-es. 1SS8-S5; Eoyal 
Society’s Medal, 1S6-2 ; Copley iMedal^ 1 888 ; Carwiit 
Medal, 1894. 

Linneaii, 1858; Limiean Medal, 1890, 

Geological, 1856 ; Sec. 1859-02 ; Pres* 1869-70 ; Wollas- 
ton Medal, 1876. 

Zoologiail, 1856. 

Odontological, 1863. 

Ethnological, 1863 ; Pres. 1868-70. 

Anthropological Institute, 1870. 

Medico-Chiruigical, Hon. Meinb, 1SG8, 

Medical, Hon. Memb. 1873. 

Literary, 1883. 

Silver Medal of the Apothecaries’ Society for Botany, 1842. 
Boyal College of Surgeons, Member, 1802 ; Pi-liuw, 1883 ; 

Hunterian Professor, 1863-69. 

St Thomas’s Hospital, Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy, 
1854. 

British Association for the Ad vau cement of Scieiic.e, Pres. 

1870 ; Pres, of Section D, 1806. 

Royal Institution, Fuilerian Lecturer, 1803-67. 

British Museum, Trustee, 1888. 

Quekett Microscopical Club, President, 187S-79, 

SooiETiBs — P rovincial, Colonial and Indian 

Biihlin University Zoological and Botanical Association ; 
Corn Member, 1859. 

Liverpool Literary and Philosophic Society, Hon. Memb 
1870. 

Manchester Literary and Philosophic^al Soeiely, Horn 
Memb. 1872. 

Odontological Society of Great Britain, 1802. 

Royal Irish Academy, Hon* Memb. 1874, 
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Historical gocietj of Lancashire and Cheshire, Hon.. Memb., 
,, ,1875:" 

Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, British Hon. Fellow, 1876. 
Glasgow Philosophical Society,' Hon.' Memb, 1876. 
Literary and Antiquarian ' Society of Perth, Ho'n. Memb. 

, 1876. " ■ . 

Cambridge l%Ho.sopliical Society, Hon, Memb. 1871. 
Hertfordshire Natural History Society, Hon. Memb. 188 3. 
Eoyal College of Surgeons of Ireland, Hon., Memb. 1886. 
New Zealand Institute, Hon. Memb, 1872. 

Eoyal Society of New South Wales, Hon, Menih. 1879, 
Clarke Medal, 1880. 

Foeeign Socteties 

International Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric 
Arcliseology, Corr, Memb. 1867. 

International Geological Congress (Pres.) 1888. 

America 

Academy of the Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Corn 
Memb. 1859 ; Hayden Medal, 1888. 

Odontographic Society of Pennsylvania, Hon. Memb. 1865. 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, 1869. 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Hon. Memb. 1873. 

N ew Y ork Academy of Sciences, Plon. Memb. 1876. 
Boston Society of Natural History, Hon, Memb. 1877. 
National Acadenly of Sciences of the IJ.S.A., Foreign 
Associate, 1883. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Foreign Hon. 
Memb. 1883. 

Amtfia-Rnngary 

Konigliche Kaiserliche Geologische Eeichsanstalt (Yieima), 
Corn Memb. 1860. . 

K.K. Zoologische-botanisclie Geselhehaft in Wien, 1865. 
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Bdgkmn « 

Academie Boyale .de. M<5deciBe de Belgique, 1874. 

Societe Gdologiqiie de Belgique,' Hoii. 1 877. 

Sociofce d’Aiitliropologie de Bruxelles, Hon. Meiiib. 1884. 

Bmdl 

Gabineta Portuguez de Leitura; era Pemaiiibiico, Gorr 
Meiiib. '1879. ■ 

. Denmarh 

■Boyal Society of Copeiiliagen, Fellow, 1876. 

Bgtjft 

Institut Egy'ptien (Alexaudiia), Hoii. M'eiiib. 1861. .■ 

Frame 

Soci6t6 Imp^rialC' des Sciences I?7a.tiirellfi3 de Clierboiirg, 

Gorr, Memb, 1867. 

Institut. de France ;■ “Cbrrespondaiit** in tlie .section, , .of 
, Pliysiology (succeeding Yon Baer), 1 871). 

Germamj 

Microscopical Society of Giessen, Hon. Monik 1857. 
Iniperialis Academia Caesa'riana Natui-uc Giirioaornm 

(Dresden), 1857. 

Im|)erial Biterary and Scientific Academy of OermaiiY, 
1858. 

Boyal Society of Sciences in Gottingen, Gorr. M'eiul). 1862. 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Literature and Science 
(Municb), For. Menib. 1863. 

Boyal Prussian Academy_of Sciences (Berlin), 1865. 
Mediciniscli-naturwissenscliaftliclie GeseUscliaft zu Jena, 
For. Hon. Memb. 1868. 

Qeograpliical Society of Berlin, For. Memb. 1869. 
Deutscber Fiselierei-Yerein, Corr. ib'.iid). 1870. 
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Berli.iier Gesellscliaft fiir Antliropologie, Etlmologie, lin'd 
ITrgescliiclite^ CoiT. Memb. 18-71. 

Na4ni€oi\sclieride GeseliBcbaft 211 Halle, 1879. 
Seiibenbt'rgist'he ^N'aturforsclieiide Gesellschaft (Frankfurt 
a/M.), CoiT. Meiiib.’ 1892'. ' 

Holland 

Dll tell Society of Sciences (Haarlem), For. Menib. 1877. 
Eonirildyke Natiinrlamdige Yereenigmig , in . JSfeder- 
laiidiscli- Indie (Batavia), Gorr. Memb. 1880. ' 

Royal Acadeiiiy of Sciences (Amsterdam), For. Memb. 
1892. 

Italy 

Societa Italiaiia di' Antropologia e ' di' Efcnologia, Hon. 
Memb. 1872. 

Academia de’ Lincei di Eoma, For. Memb. (supplementary), 
18 78,,. ordinary, 1883.; 

Reale Academia Valdarneiise del Poggio (Florence), Gorr. 
Memb. 1883. 

Societa clei Matiiralisti, in Modena, Hon. Memb. 1886. 
Societa Italiaiia delle Scienze (Maples), For. Memb. 1892. 
Academia Scieiitiariim Institiiti BonoiLiensis' (Bologna), 
Corn Memb. 1S93., ■ ' ■ ^ 

■ Portugal 

Academia Real das Sciencias de Lisboa, For. Coit. Memb. 
1874. ^ ■:: -■ 


Imperial Academy of Sciences (St,- Petersburg), Corn 
Memb. 1865. 

Societas Caesarea Naturae Ciiriosorum (Moscow), Ordinary 
Member, 1870, Hon. Menib, - 188.7.- ■ 


Sweden 

. Societas Medicorum Sveeana, -.Ordinary Memb. 1866. 
VOL. Ill 2 h 
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EOYAL COMMISSIONS , 

T. H. Huxley served on the following Eoyal" or 

other Commissions : — ■ 

L Eoyal Conxmission on the Operation of Acts relating 
to Trawling for Herrings on the Coast of Scotlaiiclj 
1862. 

2. Eoyal Commission to inquire into tl3,e Sea Fisheri^es 

of the United Kingdom, 1864-65. 

3. Commission on the Eoyal College of Science for 

Ireland, 1866. 

4. Coinniission on Science and Art Instruction in 

Ireland, 1868. 

5. Eoyal Couimissioii upon the Adjuiiiistration and 

Operation of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 

1870-71. 

6. Eoyal Commission on Scieiitiiic InstructioB and the 

Advancement of Science, 1870-75. 

7. Eoyal Commission on the Practice of subjecting 

Live Animals to Experiments for Scientific 
Purposes, 1876. 

8. Eoyal. Commission to inquire into the Uiiiversities 

of Scotland, 1876-78. 

9. Eoyal Commission on the Medical Acts, 1881-82. 

10. Eoyal Commission on Trawl, Net, and Beam Trawl 

Fishing, 1884. 


INDEX 


J priori reasoning, iil. 8S, 187, SS5, 
3E7 . 

Abbott, Dr. B. A,, on “Illusions”; 
coiTespoiideiiCQ In T’mies^ iii. 166 
sqq. 

Aberdeen University, Huxley re* 
Jected for chair at, i. 115, 156 
Lord Rector of, ii. 97 
Rectorial Address at, ii. 122 sq . ; 
translated into German, 125; 
perils of writing, 187 
Aberdour, i. 224 ■ 

Adamson, Professor, ii. 257 stq. 
Addresses delivered under diffi- 
culties, ii. 184, 209 
“Administrative Nihilism,” ii. 52, 69, 
Admiralty, parsimony of, in 1846, i. 

42 ; their dealings with Huxley, 

78, 81, S3, 85 Sf/., lOE-109, 145, 171 
Advice to would-be WTiter on 
scientific subjects, iii. 350 
Agassiz, Alexander, at cc Club, i 372 
visit to, ii. 205 

Agassiz, Louis, and creation, i. 244 
on glaciers, ii. 128 

Agnosticism, formulated in 1860, i. : 
314 sq. 

controversy on, ui** 105-llS ; re- 
stated, 1S7 sa. 

Airy, Sir G. B., RR.S., ii. 334 
Albert, l^rinee, at British Associa- 
tion, i. 224 

Alcohol, use of, iii. 121 
Alford, Dean, and Metaphysical 
Society, i. 452 

Allis, E, Phelps, jun., supports 
Huxley’s unpublished cranial 
researches, iii. 428 
Allman, Dr. George J., on Huxley’s 
leading discovery, i. 68 ; 189 
President British Association, 
1879, ii. 26S 

America, visit to, ii. 199-213 ; sight 

467 


of New York, 201 ; at Yalo, 202 ; 
friends,^ 202-206 ; at Niagara, 
206 ; visits his sister, 207"; at 
Baltimore, 208 ; lectures at New’ 
York, 210 sq. 

American Civil War, i. 363 ; suggests 
article “Emancipation, Black 
and White,” 378 
Amroth, i. 1S7 

Anglesey, Marquis of, at Wellington’s 
funeral, i. 148 

Angus, Dr., on School Board, ii. 31 
Animal motion, lecture on , i. 222 
Animals and plants, i. 332 
“ Animals as Automata,” ii. 127, 131 
sq . ; delivered without notes, 133 
Authroj>ological Institute founded, 
i. 380 

Anthropological Society amalga- 
mated with Ethnological, i. 3S0 ; 
896 

Anthropologie, Societe d’, of Paris, 
i. 394, 396 

Anthropomorphism, i. 345 
Ape question, at Oxford, i. 250-274 ; 
papers a,nd lectures on, 275 si/. ; 
Punch squib, 277, 290 : at Edin- 
burgh, 278 sq. ; leads to ethno- 
logical work, 286 sg. ; conclusion 
of, 287 

“ Apologetic Irenicon,” iii. 215 sq. 
Ai)plefcoiis, and copyright, i, 410; 
visit to, ii. 202 

Arbitration Alhance, letter to, on 
the reduction of armaments and 
the real causes of war, iii. 32:3 
Arc?<.e£2/pe reviewed by H. Spencer, 
i. 231 

Argyll, Duke of, in Metaijhysical 
Society, i. 452 

on “Law,” hi. 12; reply to, 13; 
on corah reef theories, 13-10; 
ftirtlier controversy with, 170 
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Aristotle compared with Darwin, n. 
228; eertam errors attributed 
to, ii. 263 sq , ; estimate of the 
,MSS. of, 264 ' 

Armstrong, Sir Alexander, at Haslar, 

. i. 85 

Armstrong, Lord, visits to, i. 486 ; 
ii, 200, 227 

ami a Newcastle society, ii. 351 
Arnold, M., letters to— a lost um- 
brella, i. 44S 

SL Mul and Pmtesianikm, ii. 11; 
on death of his son, 72 
Arolla, first visit to, ii. 457 sq, 
second visit to, iii. 

Aryans, origin of, iii. 173 
Ascldians, new species of, 1. S3; 
Doliolum and Appendienlaria, 
110; on the structure of, 111 ; 
catalogue of, 213 ^ 

Ashby, Mr., on sanitary wmric, u. SoO 
Ashley, Hon. B., Yiviseetion Bill, 
ii. 167 

Atavism, defence of the word, i. 295 
Athanasian Creed, anecdote, ii. 217 
Atheism logically untenable, i. 347 ; 
ii. 133 ; iii. IS 

AthensBuin Club, elected to, i. 216 
Augustan epoch to be beaten by an 
English epocii, L 230 
Automatism, Darwin suggests he 
should review himself on, ii. 315 
Auvergne, trip in, ii. 101 sqq. ; glacia- 
tion in, 104 ; prehistoric skeleton 
atLePuy, 46. I 

Bcabbage, calculating machine, and 
tlie theory of induction, iii, liU 


sq. 

Bacon, influence of, i. 420 
character, ii. 282 
“ Baconian Indm^tiou,” criticism of, 
ii. 236 sq,\ Syjedding on, 238-240 
Baer, von, infiuence of, i. 150, 234 ; 
his Copley Medal, 480 
his work, ii. 317 
Bailey, lA, at Lynton, ii. S21 
Baillon, led to make fresh observa- 
tions thronrii Huxley’s gentian 


paper, iii. 76 

Bain, Professor A., i, 372 ; ii. 125 
Balaain-Centanr, ii. ISO 
Balfour, Bight Hon. A., critique on 
his FouTulations of Belief iii. 
852-359 

Balfour, Francis, death of, ii. 314; 
obituaiy, 848 ; likeness to 
Huxley, 815 ; looked to as his 
successor, 315 
opinion of, iii. 855 


Ball, .lohn, with Huxley at Belfast, 

ii. 1.35 .?//. . ^ 

Ball, W. Plait, letter criticises 
his Ui(eandTBsnr^\:^ julvico ns to 
future, work, iii. 1 70 
BafdJsin, i. .322 
1 luii'iei'.s, The Thrt'e.” i. 234 
Barry, BLsliau.on Haxlny’s wfwl; on 
thfi Behooi Bi'nt.rd, u. 23, 43 
Ba-slian, Dr. IT. CharUon, on 
taneous generation, ii. 1-1, 17 
Bateson, lilr., letter io—his book 
On Vari'dioi? returns frorn 
speculation to fact : natiirctfar/it 
paltiim,, iii. 819, 320 
Bathybiiis, i. 42i) .S'/. ; ii- sy, ; 

iii. 16 

not accepted in ccnucction With 
Danvhi's spe-iuilarions, ii. 2r>8 
??. : ‘'eating Urn leek” about, 
26S sq. 

Brynes, Thomas Spcncor, letters to 
" — AHerdecn Address, ii. 125 ; 
parsons at Edinburgh lectures, 
178; regime for health, 180; 
arrangenients for the Kneifdo- 
pcKfVu, 1S6 ; articles for Encudo- 
po’criVp lSO-103. *, W(Wk on Dick 
Sniveller's prineifue, 187 ; hand- 
writing, 188 ; purs aside a sub- 
iect when done with, 188, 191 ; a 
Balaam -Centaur, _1S9 ; Dean 
Stanley’s handwriting, 190 ; 
articles between IL ami L, 102 ; 
sous-in-Iaw, 103 ; Biology eon- 
tra.sted with Criticism, etc.., 390 ; 
reports of his American trip, 
213 ; Harvey article, 286 
Beale, Frofcssor. i. ‘idb, 26*5 
Beaufort, Sir V. (Hydrographer); 

assistance fr; tin, i. 81, 8.5, 105, 106 
Boamnont, Blie fb.*, etmtradicted by 
nature, ii. 7** 

BolmnnitcK, on, ii. 21S, 282 
Bell. Tiimnas.:, nwly to help, L 37, 
in, ri7 ; as man of science, 187 ; 
wrir.fS uUif’inl stalemeuton the 
award of Rovni Soclai.y Medal to 
Huxley, 149, 386 

Bourse .Tunes, I>r., kindness of, i. 
325 ; would make the l-’ullcrian 
Frofossm-shlp permanent, 4*22 
fhiemllv conspiiacy, ii. 74 sq, 
Bennett, Bisdon, and F.E.S., ii. 420 
Bentlmm, G., at .r Club, i. 372 
Benvenuto Cellini, ii. 3S4 
Berkeley, i. .8.50 
proposed book on, ii. 376 
Berkeley, Eev. It 7L, rnycological 
work, ii. 15 sg. 
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Besant, exclusion from Uni- 

versity College, ii. B-IS 
Besant, Sir W., Huxleyts face, iii. 
411 ■??.. 

Bible-reaflii'i" in elementary schools, 
ii. 2i;, 31-37, 273 ; iii. 214 
Biological teaching, revolutionised, 
ii. SI sQij . ; Dainvin on, 87 
Biology, on the study of, ii. 214 
Birds, distension of air-cells in 
flight, i. 30'.> sq , ; investigations 
into the structure of, S2S ; classi- 
fication of, 411, 412 " 
toothed, XJroposcd iectiire on, ii. 
214 ; geological history of, 21S 
Birds and reptiles, relations of, i. 

■ .424, 437; ii. 23 

Birmingham, address on Priestley, 
ii. 127, ISO ; opens Ma.son 
College, 280 

Blackie, Professor, goes with, to 
Skelton’s, ii. 225 

Blaythwayt, R., '“The Uses - of 
Sentiment,” iii. 375 
Body, a machine of the nature of 
an army,” ii. SOS 
Eollaert, i. 292 

Book, a good, and fools, i. 433 
Booth, ' ‘ ‘ Darkest England ” 

.scheme in I'^ti ; compared to 
Law s MisMS'iippi scheme, 177 
Bowman Sir \\ illi im, retiring from 
King Colh t i. 156 
death ot iii 

Bradlaiigli OlnuL view of, ii. .343 ; 
cp. ii. 2 

Bradlaugh 'Mi ss, exclusi on from Uni- 
versity Oollege, ii. 343 
Bramwell, Sir P., on technical educa- 
tion, ii. 221 

Brew'ster, Sir David, criticism of 
Darwin, i. 282 

Bright, John, speeches, ii. 226 
Bristol Cfiianiiei, report on the recent 
changes of level m, i. 207 
British Association, at Southamp- 
ton: Huxley’s first paper, i. 
40 

at Ipswich, i. 104 
at Belfast, 1S52, i. 115 
at Liverpool, 1853, i. 165 
at Aberdeen, i. 224 
at Oxford, 1860, i. 259 sqq, 
at Cambridge, 1862, i. 259, 274, 
287. wp- 

at Nottingham, i. .399 ; science in 
public schools ; Pre.sident Sec- 
tion D, ih 

at Dundf.'e : working jiien’s lecture 
delivered by Tyndall, i. 420 


British Association, at Norwich: 
Bathybiiis, i. 425 s(/.; ‘‘A Piece 
of Chalk, ” 42S ; Darwin ism, ib. 
at Exeter, i. 450 

at Liverpool : Huxley President, 
ii. 14 sq, 

at Edinburgh, ii. 52 
at Bellh.st, ii. 133 egq. ; address on 
Animal Automatism, ft., 135 ; 
paper on Columella mH>s, 136 
committee on vivisection, ii. 166 
at Dublin, ii. 250 ; address on An- 
thropology, ib. 

at Sheffield: Huxley “eats the 
leek ” about Bathybiiis, ii. 26S sq, 
at York: address on “Rise and 
Progress of Paleontology,” ii. 309 
at Plymouth, invitation for, iii. 73 
at Oxford, 1894 : speech on growing 
acceptance of evolntion, iii. 324- 
331 

British Museum, Natural History 
Collections, i. 281 
ex officio Trustee, ii. 856 
Broca, P., advice as to anthropologi- 
cal scheme, i. 396 
language and race, iii. 174 
Brodie, Sir Benjamin, !. 266, 272 
Brodie, Professor (afterwards the 
.second SirB.), i. 263 
Brodie, Rev. P., letter to — local 
museums, i. 197 

Brodrick, Hon. G., letter to, on 
Linacre chair, ii. 304 
visit to, iii. 331 

letter to — reason for accepjting 
P.R.S., ii. 337 

Brooks, Mr. and Mrs,, meeting with, 
ii. 20Cr 

Brown, Alfred, South A frican geolo- 
gist, i. S97 

Brown Sdqnard at Oxford, i. 2S4 
Browning, his music, iii. 270 
Bruce, John, visit to, ii. 177 ; in 
Edinburgh j 225 
Bruny Island, i. 73 
Bryson, Dr., i. 1.39 
Buchner, L., i. 292 
Bucklarid, B’rank, succeed .s as Pisli- 
ery Inspector, ii. 2S9 
Buckland, Mrs., discovers an 
Echinoderm, i. 183 
Bufl'on, on .style, i. 429 
appreciation of, ii. 317 ; iii. 371 
Bunbury, Sir C., i. 245 
Bunsen,! 150 

Burnett, Sir ’William, Director-^ 
General Navy Medical Service, 
interviews witli, i. 33, 36, 86 ; 
letter to, 107 
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Burns, Jolin, anrl poem on Tenny- 
son, iii. 271 

Burton, Edward, letter to— advice 
af^aiiist building disregarded, ii- 
01 , 92 

Busk, G., stays Avitb, i, 164, 181 ; on 
Snowdon with, 267 ; joint trans- 
lation of Kdlliker, 229; ufej i. 
322,320,868,370 
Club, ii. 433 
Butler’s .,4 i, 847 

Cabanis, i. SSO 
Cairns, Professor, i, 805 
Calcuttajmiisexnn appointmenfe, i.437 
Calvinisia in science, ii. 10 
Cambridge, British Association at, 
L 259, 274, 2S7 

Darwin’s IiL.D., ii. 227-230; Hux- 
ley’s LL.D. 266 ; Rede Lecture, 
344, 347 

visit to, iii, 22 ; Harvey Tercenten- 
ary, 306 

Campbell, Professor Lewis, letters 
to—value of Mariner’s testhiiony 
about tbe Tongans, ii. 438 
Oxford, British Association at, 
1894, stronghold of the priest- 
hood in opposing scientific 
method, iii, 330 

Campbell, Mrs. L., letter to— hybrid 
gentian on a nameless island in 
Sils Lake, iii. 331 
Canaries, trip to, iii. 147-156 
Canino, Fiance of, at British Associa- 
tion, Ipswich, i. 130-132 
Cardwell, Lord, vivisection question, 
ii. 168-170 

Carlyle, influence of, i. 13, 19, 21, 308 ; 

ii. 310 ; iii. 172 

iiishilled Lord Rector at Edin- 
burgh when Huxley received 
LL.D., i. 307; hatred of Darwin- 
ism, 398 
death of, ii. 310 

Caiiylo, Mrs,, saying about Owen, 

iii. . 27 

Carnmwon, Lord, Vivisection BOl, 

■ iil7‘2 

Carpenter, Rev. Estlin, letter to— 
acknowledges his book, 7Vie 
First Three Gospelst : historical 
basis of Christianity : compari- 
son of ISTaisfirenism with Quaker- 
ism, iii. 16S 

Carpenter, IV. B., approves of bis 
views, i. 134 ; support for F.R.S., 
139 ; dealings with, about the 
Registrarship of Loudon Uni- 
versity, 162 ; at his marriage, 


' f-. 

180; Examiner at /jomlon- Uni- 
versify, 213; at Lamlash Bay, 
223; and Bathybiiis, 426 
Garus, Victor, eorrcspouds witli, i. 

, 216 ; aim 234, 292 

takes IVvvilie Thomson’s lectures 
in 1ST4, ii, 175 
Cassowary, rhyme, iii. 265 
Gats, loYH for,’i. 76 
Cavendish, Lord E., assassination 
of, ii,. 326 

Cell theory, review of, i. 203 
Gelt question, ii. 5 ."V/. 

CJialktigcr expedirion, and Bathy- 
biiis, i. 427 

some results of, if. 175 
Chamberlain, Right Hon. Joseph, 
asked to Royal Society dinner, 
ii. 849 

Chambers, Robert, at Oxford, 1860, 
i. 260, 271 

Chaniisso, quoted, i. GO 
Chandler, Dr., apprenticed to, I, 21, 
22 

Cimpmaii, the publisher, i. 175, 176 
Cherubini, and' terrestrial creation, 
i, 450 in 

Chess player, nature compared to a 
hidden, i. 430 

Chichester, Bis!iO|:> of, on Huxley’s 
search after the tTr-gentian, ii. 
45S 

Christian dogmas, i. 347 
Christ ianity,' “ davekq'rnent ” of, ii, 
109 e//., 113 sq. ; demonology of, 
109 

historical basis of, iii, 161 ; com- 
parison with Quakerism, 170 
Gliry.-hal, Professor, to ladp in Men 
of Science Series, ii. .257 
Chiircli Army, answer to appeal for 
.sii])s«*ription to, iii. 349 
Church, I’lstabiished, and oiu’ simian 
origin, iii. 335 

Cburcliin, tbc^>imbliMhf>r, i. 124 
City and Guilds Listitute, ii. 220 sg. 
City Companies and education, ii, 
219 sq. ; 334 

Clark, Sir Aid row, M.’D.,at nuslai-, 
i. 35 

successful treatment by, ii. 77, 
178, iii. 3S<j; meets on return 
fj’om Italy, ii. 409 ; advises re- 
tirement, 410; on Clitlbrd’s ill- 
iiess, 259 ; election as F.R.S., 419 
Clark, Sir J., iielp from, i. 115 
Chu'k, J. W., Master of the Sailers 
Company, letner from — educa- 
tion, ii. 334 

Clarke, Hyde, letters tu— Ashautee 
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*^War and ethnology : Huxley no 
longer attending to anthro- 
pology , ii. 110 ; aim of Genesis 
controversy, 429 

Clarke, F. Le Gros, evolution and 
"the Church, ii. B43 %. , 

Clayton, . N. .P., letter , to— moral 
duty and the moral sense: in- 
fluence of Prauldin and Fox 
compared, iii. 222 
Clergy and physical science, i. 443 
Clericalism, iii. 123, 329 
Clerk-Maxwell, to help in .Men of 
Science Series, ii. 25T sg. 

Clifford, W. K., i. 3l2, 453 ;'ii. 265 

Ms friends rally to, in his illness, 
ii. 259 

opinion of, iii. 355 
Cliflhrd, Mrs. , letters to— a difficulty, 
ii. 272 

the P.C. : a spiritual peerage, iii. 
251 ; human nature, 401 
Clodd, Edward, note on secular edu- 
cation, ii. 33 ; letters to — his 
hook, Jestis of Nazareth : Bible 
reading, ii. 273 

reply to condolence on his 

daughter’s death, iii. 45 ; Posi- 
tivism : will devote his reinran- 
ing powers to theological | 
questions, 116 ; Baur’s merit : 
proposes -work on the three great 
myth.s, 118, ep. 160 ; legal aspect ^ 
of the Darkest England ” 
scheme : controversy and -waste 
of time, 179; new edition of 
“Bates”: alleged ignoring of 
distinguished men by Eoyal 
Society, 276 ; Man's Place after 
thirty years, 278; answering 
letters: Kidd on Social Evolu- 
tion : Ijord Salisbury at Oxford, 
386 

Cobden, Richard, i, 216 ; and Inter- 
national College, 889 
Coch Lane awl Cofnmvn Sense, iii. 
396 

Cole, Sir Henry, the humour of 
public aflairs, iii. 249 
Colenso, Bishop, Bishop "Wilberforce 
on, i. 292 ; aUo 345, 372 ; ii. 311 
Coleridge, i. 315 

Coleridge, Lord, and vivisection, iii. 
132 

CoUeeU'd Essays, review of, by Pro- 
fe.ssor Ray Lankester, iii. 318 
Collier, Hon. John, letters to— the 
“Apologetic Irenicon”: art in 
London University, iii. 225; a 
pertinacious portrait painter. 


259 ; effect of influenza on per- 
sonal appearance ; the Romanes 
Lecture an egg-dance, 296 
Collier, Hon. Mrs. John, letters to 
—a country visit, ii. 353 ; secre- 
tarial work : incidents of travel, 
3S0 ; Naples : violent changes of 
weather, 3S4 ; secretarial work : 
Catherine of Siena, 399 ; end of 
Italian trip, 406 

prize at the Slade School : return 
from Maloja, iii. 82 ; the Canaries, 
153; objects of the seashore, 205, 
206 ; the P.O., 251 ; the cat, 285 ; 
nonsense letter, 416 ; an Oxford 
training, 418 

Collier, W. P., letters to— proposed 
visit to, ii. 373 

a touching mark of confide-ncOj iii. 
73 ; law of Deceased Wife’s 
Sister : Shakespeare and the 
sexes of plants, 101 ; the P.C. ; 
“What is honour?”: a new 
Beatitude, 254 ; visit to, 149 
Colli ngs, E. T., letter to— alcohol as 
a brain stimulant, iii. 121 
Collings, Right Hon. Jesse, his 
mother and the P.O., iii. 255 
Commission, Medical Acts, ii. 307, 
318 ; report of, 318-320 
Commission, Scottish Universities, 
ii. 224 sq., 243 

Commissions, Royal, ii. 3 sq., Ill 
Fisheries, i. 291, 337, 348, 359, 305 ; 
on Science and Ai’t instrnotion, 
436 

on Science, ii. 101 ; on Trawling, 
297 ; Fishery, of 1883, 347, 848 
Common, T,, letter to — Nietzsche: 
German -wmrk and style : moral- 
ity and evolution, iii, 302 
! Comparative anatomjq letter on, i. 
214 

Comte, critici.sm on, i. 432 aa 
would need re-writing, Iii. 397: 
typical of the century? 322 
Comtism, defined as “Catholicism 
without Ghristianitv,” 1 432 
Comtists, opinion of, iii. 354. 355 ; 

see also Positivism 
Conditions, influence of, ii. 443 
Congreve, controversy with, i. 432 
Controversy, opinion of, i. 3C2, 416 ; 
. ii. 231, 241; hi. 179 
and friendship, ii. 94, iii. 38 ; ex- 
hilarating effect of, h. 398, 426, 
427, 436, 470 

aim of, Iii. Ill, 123 ; in self-defence, 
400 

Gontromrted Qmstiom, iii, 212 ; labour 
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of writing ; ths prologue,.' .213 
oliirnimtion of the suptjrnfiliiraL 

. . 

Cook (editor of Saturc^ay Uevku% i. 
257, 85(5 ■ ■ 

Cooke, Dr., his brother-indaw, i. 9 ; 

his first instruction in medicine, 

: 21, 47 . 

Copley Medal, awarded to Hnxky, 
iii. 76 

Goriield, B., on Clifford’s illness, ii. 
250 

Cork, rejected for chair at, i. 115 
Comay, Professor, acknowledgmentf 
from, i. 412 

Gomn, Professor, at x Club, i. 372 
Cornu, the posterior, i. 275, 201 
Couiiinoy, Bight Hon. L., at Royal 
Society dinner, ii. 340 
Coventry, the home of Thomas 
Huxley, i. 2 ; George Huxley 
returns to, 8 
Craniology, i. 343 
Cranks, letters from, i!. 322 sq. 
Crayfish, on the, i. 190 ; ii. 112, 243, 
2(12 

Creation, controversy on Gene.sis i. 
with Mr. Gladstone, ii. 425 sqq,, 
435 ; a?so iii. 218 
Criticism, a compliment, i. 226 
Croonian Lecture, i. 231, 232, 235 
Cross, Lord, letter to— Vivi.section 
Commis.sion, ii. 170 
Crowder, Mr.s., visit to, iii. 208 
Griun Brown, Professor, induces 
Huxley to play golf, ii. (51 
Crustacea, paleozoic, i. 213 
Culture, basivS of, ii. 280 
Cunningham, on South American 
fo.ssil, i. 449 

Ouno, language and race, iii. 176 
Cuvier, his views controverted, i. 
215, 222 

and his title, ii. 65 ; appreciation ! 
of, Sir 

Cuvier, the British, i. 231 

Dalgairns, Father, in Metaphysitjal 
Society, 3, 453 

Balhoiisie, Lord, President Royal ; 

Commission on Trawling, ii. 297 i 
Dana, and conil reef theories, iii. 16 ; i 
misunderstanding of Darwisi in j 
his obituary of Asa Gray, 62, CS * 
Da]>hnia, i. 213 

Darwin, Charles, likewise begins his 
career at sea, i. 42; as man of 
science, 137, 138 *, saying about 

S ness and work, 187, 226; 
on the Oriyin, 230 ; effect 


/ 


ofthothiqin, Iii; the spcnfies 
'■ question ” before 1759, 244'; the 
most .seriotis otiiisr-.ion iit the 
iMiifn, 247 ; niixlo}- hi.': “general 
agent,” 247, SbS ; las “ btiiidog,” 

■ ii." 62; iiiid hi.s prrilece.'isor.s, ’i. 

■ 200, 322 : and j'oci ly, 82a ; eom- 

■ pared with Ijiimars'k, 82S ; and 
spontaneous generation, 852 ; at 
X Uliib, 372 

his ornnioii of Dohrn, !!. S; his 
generosity, 141 ; “the cheeriest 
letter-writer i Iniow." 279 ; letter 
to, obtaiTting a Civil List pension 
for Wallace', 2S2 ; death of, 314 ; 

■ notice of, in .fvafiife, 816; love 
ibr. ih. ; liitelleet of, 317 ; ol>i- 
tn.ai'yj ;44S ; compared to Gordon, 
397 ; unveiling of statue, 422 ; 
character and I'rieitls, 423 

inftiienee in Rch'’i;ie'.'‘, ill. 19; ex- 
position nothisiorre, GO ; dumb 
.sagacity .of, ; legacy from A, 
Rich, 196 ; his theory needs 
e.xperi mental. ]>roof, ‘203 ; and 
natum 11011 fc.cu saltum, 320; 
typic-ai .of tlie een.tury ? 823 ; 
nature ol'liLs work. 328 ; example 
of, 345 ; defence of, 400 
Letters from— the decisive critics 
of the Orbjin; i. 240 ; Huxley’s 
reservations in' accepting the 
doctrine of the Or^ydn, 200" 
on Duxley’s treatment of Suarez’ 
rnetapliYsies; intellect of Hux- 
ley, ii. 64 ; cemveys him a gift 
from his friernis, 07 ; on new 
biological tf^achiny, 87 ; oni'oport 
of sti'inco, 140 ; automatism, 315 
Itetters to— fjn fhu Origin., i, 253 ; 
Edinburgh lectures, 2.S’l, 282 ; 
the I'anilirtdge Jiriti.sh A.s.so- 
ciation, 287 ; on Mnidn Place : 
Atavism, 205 ; tha,t Ins theory ac- 
counts juj rstro ri'ession as well 
.asprogiessimi, 207,298 ; pressure 
of work, 84S; JlGO; ab.sorpiion 
in one. kinfioi'work, due toonots 
reputation a?ifi oinf.s children, 
361 ; “Oriliesssn.sorthoGnpm,” 
305; Cojfley Mb'dal, 860; diffi- 
culty of writing a book, SS2 ; 
birth, of a .son : %vork in the. 
Pimder, 3.S8 ; .semis booklet, 384 ; 
Danvinisni in faorniuny, ’ 3S5 ; 
Pauijnw&ls, 8S7; laziness: Hooker 
ill, ;k4S ; memorial .about Gal iegos 
fossils, 398 ; new edition o? 
Origin: damaica a! ’air, 402; on 
Positivist critics, 432, 438 ; visit 
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from Dj^i'v/hi, ‘14J ; no time to 
rend, id. ; ioses siglit of natural- 
ists ‘‘by grace of tlie-ciredge,”; 

; South Auierican fossils, 
id. ; Exeter British /Vssoeiation, 
4d0 

soeiel-ies : the (lelt question, ii. 5 ; 
on Orribrd ih U. L., 14 ; on Descent 
of jMad, ((dll (id’.'cual Selection, oii; 
iueonvcnience of having four i 
addresses, 93 ; on a friend’s | 
illness, 1:20 ; note for the Descent \ 
of -Ifan. .* Dolirn’s Station : pro- 
jected visit to America, 142 ; I 
■ W. G. , Ward’s , saying about , 
Mill, ib . ; report on spiritual- j 
istic seance, 144, sq, ; attack in : 
Oiiartcil'i, 152 ; on vivisection,' 
108, 169, 170, 171, 172; instruc- 
tions for Polar expedition, 1S3 ; 
on theological protest, 216 ; his 
degree at Cambridge, 228 ; 
“ Coming of Age ” of the Ongin, 
278 ; cuts out a sharp retort, 
281 ; on Wallace’s pension, 2S2 ; 
optimism and pessimism, 2SS 
Darwin, Mrs., visit to, iii. 198 
Darwin, Miss E., on Huxley’s hooks, 
i. 882, '3SS, 402 

Darwo’n, Francis, letter to, on the 
British Association Meeting of 
1860, i. 271 
visit to, iii. 22 

Darwin, Professor G-eorge, at seance, 
ii 144 sq. 

Darwin tree, the, iii. 30 
Daubeny, Dr., at Oxford, 1860, i. 
260, 272, '273 '■ 

Davies, Rev. Llewelyn, at Huxley’s 
funeral, ill. SG3 

Dayman, Lieutenant, formerly of 
the RattJcsmke, i. 128 ; on 
Atlantic mud, 425 
Do la Beche, Sir Henry, i. 01, 165, 
167, 101 , ' 

.Dc Maillet, i. 290 
De Qmitrefages, i. 210 
Dee,ra,sed Wife’s Sister Bill, iii. 100- 
103 

Derby, Lord, i. 106 
Descartes’ Discourse, Conimcnfery 
on, ii. 10 
Design, iii. 56, 57 
argument from, ii. 34a 
.Devonian iishes, i. 3U5 
“Devonshire Man ” controversy, ii. 
6 

Dewar, Professor, liquid oxygen,, hi, 

■ ' 306 ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 


Diphtheria, outbreak of, ii. 24-7 sq. 

Docker, the scien tide, letter to, iii. 
310 ; tries to help, 311 sq. ; letter 
to— atoms and the evolution of 
matter, 334 

Dog, on the, ii, 113 ; projected work 
on, 243 ; problems connected 
with, 275 ; further work on, ib. sq. 

Dohxn, Dr. Anton, visit of, i. 419 ; 
visit from, in 1868, 436 

absent from Naples on Huxley’s 
visit, ii 383 

Letters to --matrimony : Tenny- 
son : his kindness to children, 
i. 419, 420 ; scientific investi- 
gators and museuni wmrk : 
family news : criticism of Kolii- 
ker, 437-439 ; Calcutta Museum : 
Kolliker and the orgmmi ada- 
mmitince : family news, ib. 

a bad letter - wuiter : Goethe’s 
Aphorisms: Dohrn's work and 
English, ii. 7 ; marine stations 
at Naples and Brighton : spon- 
taneous geneiatioh : Huxley, 
devil’s advocate to speculators : 
a “ Tochtervolles Hans,” 16; 
British Association at Liver- 
pool : Pranco-Prussian War, 18 ; 
microscopes : Ikanco- Prussian 
War, 22 ; School Board : “ an 
optical Sadow'a,” 5S.'5g. ; illness of 
1871, 68 ; the visit to Naples : 
Ceylon Museum, 77 ; beefsteaks 
and wives not to be despised, 78 ; 
Gejdon Museum: his father's 
illness : his capacity, 79 ; invita- 
tion to Morthoe, 80 ; books for 

■ the Aquarium, 81 ; the new 
laboratory, 84 ; England not 
represented at his station : visit 
from von Baer : lawsuit : Klein- 
eii berg on Hydra, 114; subscrip- 
tions for station : prefers his 
German to Ins English : liesita- 

. tion, 116; his marriage: the 
station : Darwin’s generosity, 
141; death of Darwin and Bal- 
four, 315 ; naval officers and 
scientific research, 321 ; health ; 
age : earning an honest sixpence, 

■ 475 ' ■ 

Dohrn, Dr., sen., ii. 73; visit to, at 
Naples, ib, sq.; vigour of, 79 

Donnelly, Sir John, E.G.B., visit to, 
iii. 306 

Letters to— vivisection, ii. 159, 
161 ; Fishery appointment, 290 ; 
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tratrlve posts, 329 ; unofficial 
answei' to oflknal inquiries, 366 ; 
proposed roMi^nrdiou, 367; iu- 
diistry anfl age, 36B; health: 
Qorelcm, SiV.i ; rrqtly to arguments 
against resignation, exten- 
sion of leave : festa of St, Peter’s 
chair, 390 ; coldn ess of R ome : re- 
pression of dyimiiviters : Roman 
noses, 393 ; Gordon : public 
adairs : technical ediicatioB : 
depression : carnival, 397, 89S ; 
health, 403 ; return from Italy, 
409; Civil List pension, 417; 
return in good health from 
Arolia : renews w^ork at science 
instead of theology, 450; Science, 
and Art examinations, 462 ; iii. 
125 

age moderates hopes, iii. 1 ; Im- 
perial Institute, 8; the Irish 
question, 2S; Glion : ‘\iavelins,” 
32; sends proof of SiniggU for 
Existeme, 55 ; Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill : hatred of anonym- 
ity, 102 ; Stonehenge : use of 
Radicals : death of Smyth, 159 ; 
move to Eastbourne, 103 ; 
London University Commission 
and reform, 232 ; the State and j 
intermediate education, 243 ; ^ 
responsible for the Privy; 
Councillorship, 24B ; humour of 
public attairs, 249 ; the modern 
martyrdom, 261 ; faculty of for- 
getting, 266 ; tho sclentitic 
docker, 311 ; death of Tyndall, 
316 ; letter firom a lunatic, 320 ; 
a State evening party, 321 ; 
procrastination : tho scientilhs 
docker ; Darwin medal, 341 ; 
women in public life, 342 
Draper, Dr., i. 262 
Drawing, Huxley’s hiculty for# i* 6, 
61 ; ii. 137 

Dublin, LL.D., at ii. 250 
Duiican, Dr. Matthews, visit to, ii. 

, 60 ' . 

Du Thier.s, or Duthiers (both fonns 
of the signature occur in his 
letters), see s.v. Lacaze 
Dyer, Sir W. Thiselton, helps in the 
new science teaching, ii. 83 n. ; 
lectures for Hxixley, 86 ; to help 
in Men of Science Series, 257 
lyiarine Biological Association, iii. 
66 ; letter from—Gontian paper, 
76 

Dyster, Dr., letters to— scientfilc 
Calvinism, i. 164 ; introduction 


to Kingsley and Maurice, 17^; 
refuses Bdinburgli rhair ; coast 
. survey, 178, 179 ; apiumchiug 
marriage, ISO, IS I ; popular 
lectPU'cs, 100 

man not a rational aninml in his 
parental capjici&y, iii. 45 

Ealing, i. 1 

Eastbourne, house at : law of nature 
about : origin of name, iii. 184 
Eehinoderins, on tire development 
of, i. 110 ; aim nr paper, 134 
jBfeJm, article in, ii. £26 
Eeker, Or. A., on his ethnological 
work, i. 304 

Eckersley, W., letter to— -Civil List 
. pension, ii. 418 ' 

Eckersley, W. A., death of, Iii. 363 
Eckhard, Dr., i. 23ts 
Ectoderm and Endodenn, discovery 
of, i. 57, 58 , 

Edinburgh, leeture.s at—nn the Ape 
questum, i. 278 sq. ; on the 
Phy.sical Basis of Life, 431 ; 
Fishery Exhibition, ii. 303; re- 
fuses an nncLU'tain xmst at, i. 
165; refuses to succeed Forbes 
there, 170, 173, 174, 1T8-1S1 
Natural History courses at, ii. 175 
sq., 194 sq, 

Edinburgh Dmversity, hon. degree, 

i. 307 

Edison, typical of the century? iii. 
322 

Education, the true rmd of, i, 430 
seenlar, ii. 32, and noiu. 
interiJiodiate, and the Htate, ill. 
243; seicHtiiic, for a boy, 242, 
.245 

Egerton, Sir Philip, his nm.seiuu, i. 
102; visit to, 257 ; .Sqtnbon the 
Ape question, 278, *2&0 
Egyjdian cs}doraliun, ii. 352 
Ehreiihcrg, sutijtects Bathybiiis, ii. 
182 

Eisig, assisUnit to Dr. Dohrn, ii, 
■382 

Elmr.iiiwr^f Fhpialogy^ i. 354, 401); 

ii. 262 ' 

new edition, ii. 362, 379 
Eliot, George, propn^ed burial in 
Westminster Alihey, ii. 286 ; 
Stanley on, 305 

Ellicott, Bishop of Glouccsler, in 
Metaphysical Society, i. 452 
Ellis, Charles, with Huxley in 
Egjqr!}, ii. 73 

“ Emrmcijuil ion, Black and White,” 

■■ . .i. .87'S''' 
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Englj.sli Jiteratiire, tcaclnug of, letter 

"oon, ii. 14 I 

English of Science Series pro- 
ji-'Cted, il. »55 sQf/, - 

Enniskillen, Lord, i’ 202 
Erasmus, opinion ol', hi. 353, 404 
ErRbiis i\m\ Ternh', Hooker on, i. S2 
Erielissen, ProlV.s.sor, on Vivisection 
Coiiiiuission, ii. 171 
Ethnological Society, President of, 

i, S80 ; presidential address, 
442 

amalgamation of two societies, ii. 4 
Etliiiology, work on, i. 285, 2S6, 860,' 
. 879, 894-396, 411; ii. 4, 7 ; Sir.M. 
Foster on, L 3S0 ; systematic 
series of photographs, 442 
definition oi"; ii 4; attention 
turned away froin, in 1S73, 119 
Eton, new Headmaster, and future 
of, ii. 453 *, Huxley a Governor 
■of, 264; hi. 85 
examinations, hi. 125 
Europeans, alleged inferiority of 
senses in, iii. 171 

Evans, Sir J., on Marine Biological 
Association, iii. 6(5, 67 
Letters to— getting in harness a 
tonic : need of rest, ii. 375 ; 
Eavenna : . takes up Italian 
again, 383 ; work of Royal 
Society Secretary, oS(» ; a growd 
from Italy, 404 n. 
description of pleurisy, iii. 25 ; 

delay over Spimla and Darwin 
obituary, 59 ; Copley Medal : 
Geological Congress ; punni - 
grams, 90 ; pliocene and mio- 
cene man : language no test of 
race, 174; a forgotten subscrip- 
tion, 285 

Evolution, article for EncydopaxUa, 

ii. 191, 227 ; lc.ctiu*e.s on, at 
New York, 232 ; demonstrative 
evidence of, 213 ;i(accuinulation 
of evidence for, 27S ; law.s of, 
applied to the arrangement of the 
Vertebrata, 27S ; iii. 431 ; theory 
must have been invented by 
latter paleontologists, ii. 310 ; 
illustrated by the Pearly Naut- 
ilus, 345 scj. 

expm-imental, hi. 203, 204 
Evolution and morality, iii. 303 
Evolution of Theology,” h. 437 
Evolutionary thought builds up as 
well as pulls ilown, hi. 214 
Exarninership under Science and 
Art Department, hi. 10 sg., 94, 
125, 120 


Bxodus, the real story of, ii. 352 
Eyre, Governor, i. 402-409 

Faith, the sin of, iii. 306 
Falconer, Dr. Hugh, i. SOS 
Family motto, ieiLOx propositi, ii. 
267, 263 

Fanning, Mrs., i. 260 
Fanning, Whliam, his friend in 
Sydney, i. 53, 54 
death of, iii. 24 
lAinning, F., visit to, iii. 298 
Faraday, Michael, interview witli, i. 
31, 144, 224,225 
and titles, h. 55 

influence in science, iii. 19; the 
knowledge of popular audiences, 
300 

Farrar, Dean, on science in public 
schools, i. 400, 443; at Sion 
House meeting, 430 
Farrar, Rev. Professor, account of 
the Oxford British Association, 
1860, i. 264, 274 

Farrer, Lord, letters to — official 
folly : fallacies tenacious of life, 
ii. 274; BAshery appointment, 
291 ; Gladstone controversy : 
ignorance of the so-called edu- 
cated classes, 427 ; effect con- 
troversy on health, ib. 
the Cassowary rhyme, iii. 265 ; his 
elevation to the peerage: criti- 
cism of Romanes Lecture, 300 ; 
the Devil Prince of this Cosmos : 
a priori reasoning : the Estab- 
lished Church and our simian 
origin : attack on the School 
Board compromise, 335 ; the a 
priori method an anachronism : 
method of the Political Econo- 
mists and Eubiotics: growing 
hopefulness in age, 337 ; aim of 
the chapter in Owen’s Life : hint 
for an essay on Government : 
London University Reform, 348 
Fawcett, Professor, stays with, i. 2S7 
Fayrer, Sir Joseph, settles his career 
for him, i. S3, 362 ; great aiitliropo- 
logical scheme, 394 ; inrites 
Huxley to Calcutta, ib. ; ethno- 
logical photographs, 443 
Letters to— declines invitation I 0 
Calcutta, i. 395 
Indian Canidae, ii. 277 
the P.O. : career duo to his sng- 
gestion, iii. 252 

Felixstowe, visits, i. 129 ; Mrs. 

Huxley at, 2S7 
Fichte, i. 315 
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FiiisiU, il. , work on Natural Seleetioa, 
ii. 1^79' ■ 

Fisli, immature, iii, 124 
B^isheriL's, appoirsted Inspoetor of, 
ii, 2S0 ; diitieB, 292 sq, ; deep 
sen, require, no 'pi'otectiori, 295, 
301 ; salmon, xirotection, 295 ; 
experiments, 76. 

B’islieries, Report on, i. 21S ; old 
iiillacies in. reports, ii. 2*4; ex- 
perimental skition at Laiiilasli 
Bay, i., 223, i 

Blshery' business, ii. 331, 359 ■■ I 

Blsliery Exbibition, lesson of, ii. | 
294 ; at Nonvieli. 300,.9g. ; at i 

Editjburgh, 303 ; in London, 332 ! 
Blsbes, development of the skeleton 
in, i. 220 

Fislmioiigera’ Gcnipany and educa- 
tion, ii. SS3 . 

Piske, John, ■visit to, ii. 20C» 

FitzRoy, Admiral, Darwinism, and 
the Bible, i, 270 I 

Flood myth, iil. 101, ISO 1 

Flourens reviewed, i. 860 I 

Blower, Sir W. H., on the .simian | 
brain at Cambiidcre, 1S62, i. i , 
274, 275, 2SS, 291 ; on Huxley’s i 
work for Hunterian Lectures, i 
338; curator of Natural History | 
Oollectioms, 857 ; character of, ; 
860; Kingsley should get to | 
know him, 399 | 

evolution and the Church, ii. j 
843 n. 

Letters to--cxaminers1iip at: 
College of Burgeons: Dijon i 
musenm, i. 888; Hunterian 
Lectures, 450 

anatomy of tha fox, ii, 276 ; Lin- 
acre profcssorshij>, .30-1 ; ae« 
ceptauco of BMLB., 837, 338; 

“ Villa qui parlc,*’ oU;., 857; re- 
tirement, 412 I 

refuges for the incompetent : Civil 
Hervica Cominissioriars : treat- 
ment by the Royal Society, :ii* 
91 ; promotion by seniority, 
208 ; university reform, 234 ; the 
P.O. : Salisbiny P.C.’s received 
by Gladstoniaiis (cp. *250) : kind.s 
of pleurisy : official patroiurgo : 
illuess of Owen, 253; Owen’s 
■work, 274 
Foote case, iii. 809 
Forbes, Proffissor Hldward, introduc- 
tion to, i. BO, 39 ; seemingly for- 
gotten by, 57 ; visits, 85 : support 
from, 87, 91, 117, ISO; helps to 
F.R,S,, 97, 98 ; his pay, 99 ; goes 


' to Edinburgh, 1§4 ; life Tif 
■■ the Red LimChihflSO; writes 
. , notice of liuxlcy, 331 ; on 
Hnx]<iv\s views, 331; <‘ltaract<T 
of, 13d, 137, 33?', r.-3 107, 372 ; 
issueceeded byllaxl* >*,357,172; 
death of, 3t]S sg. ; tu-u 144 
.Letters from— II ay’s Rid/l'c- 
smike w'OTk, i. SO; on Royal 
Idcdal, 161 

Letters to— Royal ^fedal, i. 350, 
100 (cp. iii. 371); al 1 105, 100 
Forbes, Frinc’.pai Jaines. structure 
of glncierw, i. 2J1, 2iG 
an I tyndrdi, ii, 123 
.Fo.rei, Profassor, at AroIIa, iii. SO 
Forster, Right non. W. E,, on Bible 
teaching, ii. 34; vivisect ioii at 
South Kcnaingtcn, 157 .sg,; letter 
to, 162 

Foster, Bir 31., on the spirit of 
Huxley’s early irifaurles, i. 140 ; 
on his ** Review ‘of the Cell 
Theory,” 203: and “Tdeory of 
the 3'twic-brate Bkull,” 204, 205 ; 
on tlie Oxford meeting of the 
British Association, 274 ; on 
Huxley ns ex.'i miner, 343; on 
his ethredogie.'d work, 379 ; 
lak'.s over Fuhrs'ian Lectures, 
422 ; ctu Huxley’s work on birds 
and reptiles, 4:34 

on nii.vlcy as Secretary of the 
Royal Boi'ic.ty, ii. 51 ; takers over 
his ientures, 68; helps in the 
new .science tesiehiug, 83; a 
New 3tear’s guest, '98; on 
Huxley’s work uricr 1S70, 11*2 
ag.; with idmal B«‘li’ast, 133-330; 
to help iij Men of Bejcnec Series, 
*257; assists in ]!rc}mring new 
edition oi' Eh" niatiary i^hysicHogy^ 
362 

arnl Loiidnn IJniver.sity Commis- 
sion, iii. 2;|p: ; ** disci ivory ” of, 355 
Lcttcr.s from— retirement at .sixty, 
ii, 438, 43.3 

society at Maleja, iii. 80 
Lcltens Iti— Edinburgh lectures: 
viviscciioti : Bathybius sus- 
pected, ii. 181 ; oiiicnal functions 
not Ids bu.sln>x^s in life, .333 ; 
.sneces.snr to B}n->ttiswoodc, 385 ; 
reluctance to divide the Koval 
Society over hi.a election ' as 
President, 340; elected, 342; 
support of dobateable opiniuns 
while P.R.S., 343; handwriting 
and anxiety, 84d ; holiday de- 
lined, 847 ; Science and Art 
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** exaTiimafeji’^nSj ih. ; on Senate of | 
•T-nndon univcrriity, ih . ; o wt- ’ 
iiariod of F. lialfoiiv niul Davwm, 

MS ; a^yal Society anniversary, 

•>t0 ' Kqvi'tian exploration 
society, ; new oditioii of 
Kh'ine n hrii Fh ys / o! 0(/ //, ; se»" 

salioii, ih. ; resij^nation oi 
SjVI ; swine miracle, 305 *, nealtu, 
To.; proofs: resignation: Jere* 
miali'and dyspepsia, 3T4; ‘ vis 
Inertiai,” S7a ; ordered abroad, 
S75, S76 ; Venice, S77 ; November 
111 Italy, 3S1, 383,; papal Borne: 
liealtli, 3S5 ; depression : will 
turn antiquary : Boyal Society 
Secretary, 339 ; ElcuwiiiiXfi'y 
miohnni, "new edition : Italian 
arclia^oVigy : visits the Lincei, 
394; pfeVace to Elenmitary 
Phiisidotp} : Gordon’s idea of 
future life : caruivul, 390 ; birtb- 
day wishes: upshot ot Italian 
trip : lochs forward to hecoxmng 
a lodge-keeper : Eknientary Phy- 
sidogy published, 402 ; returns 
home : continued ill-health, 
409-41*2 ; impenrllng retirement, 
4i3 ; nvedicul men and FJv.b., 
421; social meetings of Koyal 
Society, ih . ; science at Oxiord, 
432; a scientitic Frankenstein, 
445 ; visit to Illiley, 446 ; pale- j 
ontological museum, 449; re-; 
iieived ill-health : scientifac ; 
federation : reorganisation of ; 
Fisheries '.Department, 450 ; I'C- | 
lection of Home Eiile » i 

‘‘Huxley sulplude” at Harro- , 
«aie, 450; visit to Arolla : death , 
of a visitor: British Association i 
and Australia : renewed desire | 
for work, 45S ; transference of ; 
sensation : obstinate fictions oi 
examinees, 4 t)l;J)elta boFpgs ; 
gentians, begs siiecimcn : uistii- 
bution of, ; apology lor in- 
tervention, 474 „ 

Royal Sc^ciety and J 

stitute Committoc, in. 7 ; fecience 
and Art examinations, 10 sq . ; 
piourisy his Jubilee honour, 2p ; 
bnvalesoence : Marine Bio- 

logical Association, 27 ; AroBa, 
20* gentians and idleness, 32, 
the F.R.S. and politics, 36 ; at 
Hastings : Delta borings : Ant- 
arctic tpiploration, 40 ; keeps Ins 
promise to speak at Manchester, 
in spite of domestic loss, 45; 
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technical education, address at 
Manchester, 46 ; Hooker’s work 
on Diatoms, 47; LoikIoii Uni- 
versity reform, 53 ; : 

Darwin obituary : paper phil- 
osophers,” 59, 60 ; peculiar suige 
of convalescence : Ciialle.ngGr 
reports, 61; Darwin olutuary 
finished : affection oi the heart : 
an “unselfish request,” 66 ; an 
amended paper compared to 
Tristram Shandy’s breeches, 67 ; 
a successor in presidency of 
Marine Biological Association, 

67 ; Darwin obituary satis- 
factory' : Spimla : death of 
Matthew Arnold, 68; open in- 
vitation to, as a friend of Huxley, 
:74; at Maloja: Copley Iv edal, 

76 ; leaves Maloja, 78 ; unable to 
effect a meeting, 79 ; return 
home from Maloja, 80, 81 ; coia- 
pelled to live out of London : a 
cuttlefish of a writer, S7 ; chinate 
of Eastbourne and a pnon 
reasoning, 88 ; children and 
amdety : stays away from Royal 
Society dinner, 89 ; Science and 
Art examinations, syllabus : 
successor to Huxley, 94 ; Monte 
Geiieroso : his health, feir Jl. 
Thompson on, 129 ; opposition 
to Technical Education Bill, 
ib. ; sends photograph ; pro- 
posed trip to the Canapes, 146 ; 
feidews of Darwin, Alpha and 
Omega, 148 ; marriage and the 
■wisdom of Solomon, ib . : Booth 
hnsliiess, a woRVhy the eni;s: 
Salvationists and spies, 182 ; 
Fkgsmlogm Part 8 : imme of 

house: a supposed ancestor and 

benefit of clergy, 185; Malma 
accessible to him only by 
balloon, 199 ; physiological oni- 

niscience, 201 ; unequallo public 

function, 207 ; physiology im- 
tTainnifilled at Boyal CoUego ol 
Science, 233 ; Senate ot London 
University and refonii, 236; 
Privy Gouncillorshu), 2L ; 
public functions and health, 
262 ; sympathy for attimk on, 

275 ; Boman.es Lecture : Harvey 

celebration; symptoms ot in- 
fluenza* 298 ; weakness afi<ei' 
inflaenza, 307 ; Wato/u : 

award of Darwm Medal, 340 , 
avoidance of influenza : Gorthni 
and the African fever, *>56 
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n . ; joininjii: the Horticiiltural 
Society, 420 

Foundations of Belief cdtiqtie OB, 
iii. 302-309 

Fux, (Jeorge, iiillneiiee of, ili. XTO ; 

as compared with FraBklio, 2:24 
Francis, })r. William, I. 112, 166, 175 
Frattco-rrussian War, ii. 19, 22 
Frankland, Sir Edward, i. 202, 370 
Letters to— on a? Club, i. 375 
Spottiswoode’s illness, ii. 334 
vigour of “ old fogies ’* : Mentone 
earthquake, iii. 21 ; habits of 
eels, 31 ; article on ‘‘ Struggle 
for Existence,” 55 ; on Royal 
Society federalsioa scheme, 5S 
Pranklin, B., influence compared 
with that of Pox, iii. 224 
Free thought, ultimate success of, 
ii- 111 

tone of some publications, iii. 240, 
SOS'. 

Premantle, Rev. W, H,, aeeount of 
the Oxford Biitisli Association, 
1S60, i. 269 

controversy with, on Bible teach- 
ing, ii. 82 

French, knowledge of, i. 214, 215 
Proude, J, A., ii. 13, 224, 227 
B'ulierian Professorship, i. 127, 200 ; 
resignation, 421 

Galbraith, leaves Mtiural HtBlory 
Review, i. 802 

Galileo and the Poj^e, ii. 424 
Gallegos river, fossils at, i. 398, 449 
Galton, Sir B., at x Club, i. 372 
Qalton, P., on Conmiittee of the 
Reader, i. 305 
Geary, i. 51 

Gegenbaur, Professor, i, 2SG 
Geikie, Sir A., sends proofs of Iho 
Primer to, ii. 90 
Gemmation, lecture on, i. 202 
Genesis, controversy over, ii. 425 
renewed iii Time.% iii. 209 sq, 
Genius, men of, a “ sx)orfc,” i, 346 
as an explosive power, ii. 53 
Gentians, study of, begun, ii. 45S 
sq. ; continued, iii. 76 
Geological Contemporaneity,”!. 29G 
“ Geological Reform,” i. 44-7 
Geological Society, Fellow’ of, i. 216 ; 

elected Secretary, 223 
Geological Survey, work on, i. 206 
George, H., Progress and Foverty, iii, 
139, 143 

German, knowdedge of, L 215 ; iii. 388 
German speculation, research and 
style, iii, 302 


“GIgadibs,” ili. 340, .3.^, 404 
Gilman, Professor I>, L., i. 379 » 
f'Jlacier ice, ]»api‘.!‘ i. 2is7 
Gladstone, I'r-ife.'i-or ,T, il,, accnr.nt 
of Huxley’s work r n Lh»' Scb>»il 
Board, ii. 26 sf. 

r.Iadsbmi , Riulit i-lun, W. F., luul 
l^Jrlaphysiea! Fcclety, i. 4 r. 2 ; 
not im cx]>tTfc in nmtaphvsics, 
45S 

the greatest intellect in Europe, 
ii. 46; reaction from, 243 ; a 
graceful action, 982 
fiihctiou O'f^ ill. 173 ; attacks Hux- 
ley iu the ImrrquioMc Rod: of 
Holy Scvivlure, 1T5; swine 
miracle, 170 ; and Parnell, ISO- 
1S3 ; typical of the century? 322 
controversy with, on Genesis, ii. 
425 sqq. ; estimate of. 436 ; letter 
on — the ordeal of jmblic criti- 
cism, iii. 49 ; rs^ived by others, 
209 sq. 

second controversy %vith, iii. 397, 
4.00 

Goethe, quoted, i. 218 ; on “ thatige 
Skepsis,” 24 1 

his Ap'horisin.s translated for the 
fir.st iir.inber of Sature^ ii. 8 
scientilic insight of, iii. 371 
Golf, Huxley pliiys, ii. f?l 
Goo'lsir, Br. John, ns man of science, 

i. 187 

Gordon, C, G., itleas and character 

ii. 396, 397, 405 

why he did not have the African 
fever, iii. 356 n. 

Gordtjii, G. W., execuied by Eyre, i, 
402 sq. 

Gore, Canon, iii. 173 
Gosse, ISdimuid, anonymous re- 
viewers, ii. 467 

Gouhi, F. J., letters to, iii. 290, 
291 

Grant, Dr., iij^irruhiethm to, i. 36; 
as ruun of Kciiuict;, 197 ; an early 
evolutionist, 242 ■ , 

Grant (fi iend of Dr. Bolu’n), ii. 11.5 
Grant Duif, Sir M., letter from-- 
po.ssibilitics of a ]ioliticaI career 
for Huxley, ii. 4S ; Lord Hector 
of Aberdecii, 100 

Grainillc, X-ord, letter from — .ap- 
j^oints Huxley on London Uni- 
versity Sen.'ite : anecdote of Clay, 
the whist player, ii, S4S 
a master of X)oiislied ijtitting down, 
■" iii 26' . ' 

Giay, Asa, iitiisimder.standing of Dar- 
win, iii. 63 ; ax)preciaii6n of, 6 i 
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■ ilray, J. B. , introdiictioii to, i. 3G, 39 
support? froim, 117 ; a zoological 
wliirlwind, ‘230 

Green, account of Huxley’s 

speech, at Oxford, i. 267 
Green, T. 263 
Green, of .Leeds, to help in Men of 
Science Series, ii. 257 
Greene, rrofessor E., i. 237, S02 
Gregory, Sir W. H., with, in Egypt, 
ii. 70 ; Governor of Ceylon, 79 
Groswell, Rev. Eiciiard, i 264, 270 
Grey, Albert, M.P., letter to, on 
Home Rule, ii. 439 
Griffith, Mr., Secretary British As- 
sociation, ii. 129 
Grote, George, and titles, ii. 65 
Grove, Sir G., a criticism, i. 435 
Gull, Sir W., and P.R.S,, II. 420 
GLinthor, Dr., ii. 133 
Gutzlatf, saying of, ii. 451, 464 


Haeckel, Professor Ernst, his Gas- 
tima theory, dependent on Hux- 
ley’s discoveries, i. 58 : Dar- 
winism in Germany, 385 ; unable 
to attend British AvSsociatlon, 
1866, 399 ; and Bathybius, 426 sg. 

Letters to— -on reading LHe Uadio- 
larieih i. 341 ; dissuades him from 
joining Ai’ctic expedition : Dar- 
winism : philological evidence 
in ethnology, 385, 386 ; on his 
Morphologic : controversy, 415, 
416 ; marriage : classidcation of 
birds: handwriting, 417, 418; 
von Baer’s Gopl(?!y : reptiles and 
birds, 436 ; translation of his Mor^ 
phologie: inlluence of children, 
440 

notice of the Anthropogenie: attack 
on Darwin in the Quarterly: Am.- 
phioms and the jmimitive verte- 
brate, ii. ll)0;Tiattles)ial'e “collec- 
tion ” : his MeduAe nnpublislied ; 
Crayllsli : Spirula : his clnldreu, 
245 

Hahn, .Father, rojuiniseences of Hux- 
ley’s impartiality in teaching, 
hi. 366 

Hamilton, on the unconditioned, i, 
815,349 

Hand, lecture on, ii. 243, 254 

Harcourt, Sir W., letter to, suppres- 
sion of physiological experiment, 
ii. 164 

Hardwicke, printer, i. 300, 301 

Harrison, F., ■ in Metaphysical 
Society, i. '453 : ' ' 


attacks agnosticism, iii. 106 sq . ; 
controversy with : the “Apolo- 
getic Irenieon,’’ 215 sq . ; attack 
of, philosophically borne, 275 
Harrison, J., letter to— science and 
agriculture, iii. 193 
Harti.ngto.nj Loiri, science shoultl be 
aided like the army and navy, 
iii, 6 ; teelinical education, 9 ; 
letter to — Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, 103 

Hartismere, Lord, Vivisection Bill, 
ii. 167 

Harvey, i. 290 

lecture on, ii. 234, 240 ; article on, 
ii. 262 

tercentenary, iii. 306 sq. 
Haughton, Professor S., leaves 
Natural History Revkw, i. 302 
Hay, Sir John, visit to, at Tangier, 
ii. 70 

Head, F'rancis, “javelins,” iii. 32 
Healy, T., and Parnell, hi. 182 
Heathoni, Henrietta Anne (sec Mrs. 
T, H. Huxley), engagement, i. 
54, 55 ; description of, 67 ; remote 
prospect of marriage, 65, 66; 
arrives in England, 184 
Heathorn, Mrs., i. 325 
Helmholtz, i. 372 
Helps, Sir A., i. 372 
Henslow, Professor, i. ISl, 263, 254, 
271 ; death of, 326 
relation to Darwin, ii. 317 
Herring, memoir on, i, 213 ; experi- 
ments as to tliespanming of, 22S 
address on, ii. 801 
Herscliel, Sir John, i, 85 
Hesitation, no good ever done by, ii, 
116 

Hippt>Ciimp«s, i. 275, 276, 2S7, 280, 
291 

Hird, Dr., presents testimonial to, 
ii. 359 

Hirst, Thomas Archer, i. 326 ; and x 
Club, 370, 376 

character of, ii. 99 ; Royal Medal, 
350 

illness of, iii. 6S ; death of, 260 
Histology, work on, i. 214 
Historical Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, presentation to Hux- 
ley, ii. 20 

Hohhouse, Lord, Huxley secures in- 
tellectual freedom, iii, 869 
HockenhuU, Swanus de, ancestor of 
the family of Huxley, i. 3 
Holiday, work, ii. 61, 227, 250, 251 ; 
\ borne ’svell, 321; definition of, 347 
Holland, Sir Henry, on Plato, iii. 308 
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Horae Rule, letter to A. Grey, it. 489 ; 
aho 450 ; iil. 89 

Hooker, Sir J, H., hk case a pre- 
eodeiit, i. 42, 82, $5 ; at Ipswieli, 
181; at Ms loarriage, 186; on 
Biiowdoii wstli, 207 ; relations 
with Barwin, 240; on species, 
245, 256 ; at Oxford, ISGO, 263, 
269, 271, 272 ;■ origin of fricnd- 
sMp with, 3.11 ; remonstrates 
with Huxley on excursions into 
philosophy, 330 ; x Club, 870, ii. 
433; clubs not for the old, L 
377 ; with Huxley in Brittany, 
414 ; President British xVssocia- 
tion, 428 

with Huxley in the Eifel, ii. 12 ; 
presentation to, at Liverpool, 
20; on Huxley’s inleiltct, 04; 
trouble with olUcial chief, 80; 
S5, 90, 99; account of trij) to 
the Auvergne, 101 sqq. ; receives 
Order of the Polo Star, 110 ; on 
Belfast meeting of British As- 
sociation, 117, 134; unable to 
wi'ito obituary of Darwin, 310 ; 
RE.S., 334 

vigoui* of, iii. 21 ; his Ireatine^ut 
by Government, 24 ; friendship 
with, 90 ; lioyal Society’s ^icdal, 
871 ; Huxley’s love of the garden, 
422, 423 

I^ettors from— -on his work on 
micro-organisms, ii. 15 

Dana’s obituary of Gray, iii. 62 

Letters to — his solccli.^n for the 
Iloy.al Modal, i. 160 ; B. Porbes, 
169; his approaching marriage, 
185, 186; siibujerged fore, st, 189 ; 
British Museum Collections, 
192; science in the Satunluy 
lUvkw, 201 ; glacier paper, 20.8 ; 
Swiss trip, 208 ; election to Imp. 
Acad, Ca,.s.: Fullorian Lectures, 
21 5; on criticism, 220; ap. 
])roaclung “Augustan Age” of 
English Hcieiice, 229 ; on his 
Flam of Tasman ki, 23t5, 237; on 
natuiTdists’ fund, 237 ; on Times 
review of the Ortf/ia, 256 ; ou tlie 
Ape question, 275 ; on Pumh 
squib, 273; his absence: Edin- 
burgh lectures, 282; Huxley’s 
address at Geological Society, 
296 ; working - inmi's lectures, 
1862, 300: Natural History M- 
vi&'Wj 302, 303 ; future leaders of 
science, 321; christening, 322; 
on Nutiifal Hisimy EeuUur md 


death of ITciislow, 826, 32*^*; 

■ move to Kew: a qvDnr fllejifc, 
334, 335; sdence exanunat'soow, 

■ 342 ; pres.'sure. oi' vga-k, 353 ; 
Seiciico and Art ! ) -p.ul nmii!, 
examinaiions, ; l?,n win’s 
Copley Td'cdiil, 367 ; cm Club, 
37t5, 377 . 

Medical men and P.TL.S., ii. 420; 
distributitoi of genthuis, 4G3, 
464; Darv.in and du- (^waicrlj 
reviewers : ehai.ci*, and atlieisni, 
466 , 

death nd’ Symm'ds: £,f‘T>1i:ms, iii. 
32; the P.'K.S. and polities, 36 ■ 
Ms Copiey Medal, 41, 44; tech- 
nical erloeatioii addre.-iS at .Man- 
chester, 47; dislriliiLion of 
Conifer©, .48; vis:it) from H... 
Spencer, 54; Tru..ste0. of the 
Briii.sh 3luseiim: Siory about 
LrAV*.: difficulty of the Orijiu, 
01; mi Dana’s obituary of Asa 
Gray: diffierdty of the Oritjiu: 
priniLi' of Dar'vinipinus, 02; a* 
Chib breaking up, 08 • a fleet ion 
of the her.ri : lMos-.noy’.s bnaik- 
dowii, 6i) ; Darwin Vait u.ary: 
possibh* senility, TO ; hybridism 
of gentians, 84 ; vi.sifc irorn, 
before leaving Loudon, 85 ; a 
nomadic HO? or none: deafness.* 
botir.rst. should study distribu- 
tion ill the Fiugntihio, h6 ; Cojdey 
Medal : friendship and .salt- 
wakT expf'Tiencfs, 90 ; .f ar- 
chives : a ‘‘ li.>u.-.4'hnld animal of 
value,” 95; D.>i*oased lYifiAs 
SistiT question, 100 * ntUon d'itre 
of clubs, 319: applied scipiice 
and the ibyal 8ocie1y, 120; 
Acatiemy dinru r ; portrait of 
HooktU’, l±i; rq.mtc Goneroso; 
called an old gentleman : 
an:\iet,ies abutit cliiidien when 
grown up f.r Club sub’Criptiun, 
127; return from 133; 

orehids ami tiiu itdlimnceof cou- 
dilions: Balfouvaud R. 0, Uni- 
versity Mr Ireland, 134; possi- 
bilif y bfbeem ui ji g a parn ph le i« -er, 
139; prop.oed trip to Canaries, 
147 ; Llnnoau Me>'lai : tri]> tu the 
Canarie.s, 155 ; cpreitade of miml 
impossible, theologians kcex> 
him occupied, 173 ; abuse over 
Salvation Armj affair, 180 ; Car- 
lientcr's lu'rsf Turce GuspiJs: 
varieties of plenrlsy ; Parneil, 
181 ; Parnell and his followers, 
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182 ; sjioJi of controversy : Glad- 
• stone and liis .guides,, 188 ; ,Mr. 
Eicli's legacy seeks portrait of 
' Jolin , ,* Eicliardson, . 196, 197; 
visits to ,■ Tyndall and Mrs. Dar- 
win, 197 i French translation of 
essays on Darwinism, 204 ; the 
Privy Councillorship : only re- 
niaining object of ambition, 250 ; 
influenza and the a-, 260 ; funeral 
of Hirst, ib. ; x Club : his grand- 
child on grown - iip people and 
trouble, 261 ; his sense of duty ; 
death of Bowman, 262; Owen’s 
work: Hmne and “being made 
a saint of,” 274 ; warning against 
overwork and uifliienza, 307 ; at 
Maioja: boys and their acci- 
dents : collects essays : writes 
chapter in Owen’s Life: illness 
of Mends, 308 (cp. S21) ; Tyn- 
dall’s death ; reminiscences, 315 ; 
the Antarctic continent : remin- 
iscences of Tyndall: friendly 
wmrds, 316 ; chapter on Given : 
a piece of antiquity, 321 ; British 
Association at Oxford, 1<S94, 329 ; 
Darwin Medal and Nature 
dinner : public speaking : a tenth 
volume of essays projected : 
returns to philosophy : Greek 
and English : cause of giving up 
dissecting work : character of 
B. Strachey : Brian and the 
brine, 346 ; on Lithemniliropiis, 
351 ; illness and constitutional 
toughness : Spencer and “ ponr 
le merite,” 361 ; reassures him 
against the pessimistic reports 
of his health, 362 
Hooker, S3ir William, i. 334 
H«)rner, Leonard, i. 91, 296 
Horse, evolution of, ii. 0 ; pedigree 
of, 101 ; recent additions to our 
knowledge ofthc|»edigreeor, 213 
Howard, Cardinal, ii. 391 
Howell, George, M.P., letter to— “a 
man who did his b{?stto help the 
people”: technical edneation, 

ii. 222 

Howes, Professor G. B., hel|)s in the 
neiv science teaching, ii. 83 
extends text-hook, 86 
on Huxley’s drawings at South 
Ivensing'ton, iii. 370; unimh- 
lished work, Appendix I. ; remin- 
iscences, 376 ; description of his 
lectures, 380 

Letter to — the scientific docker, 

iii. 311 

VOL, III 


Hubrecht, Professor A., inipression 
of Huxley, iii. 393 
Hull, lectures at, i. 343 
Humboldt, receives a Royal Medal, 
i. 150 

Hume, book on, ii. 250-255 ; his 
nearest approach to a work of 
fiction, 271 

Hume, on miracles, ii. 252 ; his 
philosophical diamonds require 
setting, ih. 

on impossibilities, iii. 1S7 
Humphry, Dr., Darwin’s LL.D., ii. 
230 

Hunterian Lectures, i. 190, 339, 352, 
859 ; lectures the basis of his 
Manual of Co-mparaiive Anatomy, 
340 ; resigns, 450 

Hutton, R. H., on Vivisection Com- 
mission, ii. 171 
and vivisection, iii. 132 
Huxley, Eliza. (See Scott, Mrs. 
Huxley, Ellen, marries Dr, Cooke, 
i. 9 

Huxley, George, of Wyre Hall, 
i. 3 

Huxley, George, sen., at Ealing, i. 1 ; 

returns to Coventry, S 
Huxley, Mrs. G eorge, senior (Rachel 
Withers), mother of T. H. Hux- 
ley, i. 1 ; description of, 4 ; love 
for, 5 ; her death, 120, 144 
Letters to — accomin odatioii at sea, 
i, 40 ; Rio, 45 ; Mauritius, 49 ; 
description of Miss Heathorn, 
56 ; Port Essington, 62 ; an- 
nouncing his return, 65 
Huxley, George, juu., in Pyrenees 
with, i. 124 ; lives with, for a 
time, 140 ; death of, 357 
Huxley, Mrs, George, jiin. , i. 1 55 
Huxley, H., letter to, on his engage- 
ment, iii. 148 

Huxley, James Edmund, i. 28 
Huxley, Jessie O., i. 227. See also 
Waller, Mrs. 

Huxley, L., letters to— on winning 
a scholarship, ii. 272 ; Fishery 
appointment, 292 ; on Masttu*- 
ship of XTiiiversity College, Ox- 
ford, 306 ; assas.sination of Lord 
P. Cavendish, 326 ; pagan and 
papal Borne, 391; teaching of 
history : Siena, 401 ; system at 
Eton : Lake District Defence 
Society, 454 

hon . committee of French teachers, 
iii. 20 ; will not wwite on politics, 
34; Salvation Army: Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s rehuke to the Speaker, 

2 I 
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177, 178; on bnilding a Louse, 
2u4 ; ou liis twenty*tifst bktli* 
day, 408 

Huxley, Noel, i* 227, 232 ; deatti of, 
308,312,3X8 

Huxley, Samuel, i. 2 

Uuxley, Mrs. T. H. (m also H. A. 
ilkitliorn), his chief crifcic, i. 43& 
Letters to— draws the sword, i. 04 ; 
his lodgings, 95;^ help from 
Burnett, 103; successes, 116; 
ail unequal struggle, 117-110 * 
resolves to stiiyhi London, 122 ; 
British Association at Ipswich, 
120 sq,; jealousy of Ills rise, 141 ; 
Royal Medal, 146 ; succeeds | 
Forbes, 157 ; post at School of | 
Mines, 158 ; Uoast SiiiTey and | 
Edinburgh chair, 105 1 

his future ' career, ii. 110; Ab«..*r- 1 
deeii address, 125 ; on British ; 
Association, Belfast, 134, 135 ; I 
Lord. Shaftesbury, 154, 157 ; | 
Edinburgh lectures, 175 su ,, : 
second summer in Edinburgh, | 
107 ; American trip, 199 ; Scottish * 
University Commission, 224;! 
spring in Ediuburgh, 225 ; 
article iiitlm Echo, 226 ; Bright’s [ 
siieechcs, ib. ; greatress ol ! 
Reaumur : speech on Darw in’s , 
LL.I)., 22S; .Prof. MaiM/s ' 

arrival, 249; Fishery dutii>, ‘ 
300 iff/., 303 ; International Jleia | 
cal Congress, 308; piopusul 
resignation, 372; his stay at 
llhley, 446 .<«/. ; public ituni of 
Sdpymand MoralBi’i'i'I - eltcetot i 
Ilkley, 473 | 

from 8avernake, iii 22 ; from the j 
Canaries, 150 sf/. ; cerernony of 
kissing hands, ns P.C., 255; 
good health in 181*3, 306 

Huxley, Thomas, grandfather of T. 
U. Huxley, L I 

Huxley, 1. H., incidentflthis birth, 

i. 4; his mother, likenesstf), ib . ; 
devotion to, 5; his childluiod, 
ib.; faculty lV»r drawing, 6, 6], 
3*90 ; ii. 137 ; school -days, 6 (cp. 

ii. 4Tl ; iii. 166 sf/.); early .stud ies, 
7-9 ; blood-i)Qisuniiig, 11 ; learns 
Gennan, 12 ; boyi.sh journal, 
13 sqq. ; at Rotherliithe, 16, 21 ; 
impressed by social problems, 
21 ; studies botony, 24 ; wins a 
medal, 27 ; at Charing Cross 
Hospital, 27, SO -32 ; his first 
discovery, 30; interview with 
Faraday, 31 ; career determined 


.. by h'ayrer and Baurfoiii, 38, 362 ; 
ii, 452 ; ciitcrs the .Xavy, i*“33 ; 
joins the Jlatiksnalr, 36 ; his life 
on the Mat than ate, 37 sq . ; cross- 
ing the line, 46 ; ut .Madeira, ir#. ; 
Rio, th,; tiic tirsi; fruits of the 
voyage, 48; at the Cape, 49; 
MauritiiH, ib . ; Sydney, 51 ; en- 
gaged to be inariicd, 53, iia- 
portance of his work ou the 
Medusi'e, 57, 58 ; among the 
Australian aborigines, 60 ; with 
Kennedy, ib., ' 64; writes 
‘‘Science at Scu,” 67; leaves 
Australia, 73 ; impression 
luissioiiaiies in New' Zealand, 
76; at the Falkland.s, ih. ; posi- 
tion inXhivy, 78; returns home. 
SI ; scieutitic recognirloii of, 93 : 
early fiL.ai-is m " I.ondou, 93 ; 
dilMculties,*.*6, *99, 11*9-23 ; elt'Cted 
F.R.S,,. 97-106 ; misses the Royai 
Medal, 101 ; uealiugs of the 
Government uiih, about his 
Itutlh'Biio.hi work, 103 &v;., 145, 
171 ; leaves the X'avy, 109 ; list 
of early papers, HO: stands for 
various prafcs-M^rshlps, 112-115, 
145 ; writes fur the flki^hain* 
i-kr 124; delivers tlm 

Fullerian Lectures, 124, 421 ; 
succeeds Forbes, 124 ; dc.seribes 
the. Kcientilic world of 1S51, 336 ; 
jealousy of, 149, Ml; his first 
Jee.turo, 142, M;*. ; receives the 
Royal Society 'h Medal, 146, 149, 
152 (.see ako 3,58); jnorning in- 
capacity, 352 ; people he can 
deal wiih, 151 ; lives by his pen, 
155, 173 ; obtains a po.st in the 
Bchool of Miiie.s, 157 ; and on 
the Geological Survey, 159 ; 
ujmnness of tlealing with his 
friend.s, Hooker and Forbes, 
160; Gaiwimter, 162; about a 
r('jec.ted neanofr, (iLho iii. 

;r/, 4*9, 56) ; refuses unc'ertaiii 
pnsiiiou at Edinburgh, 166; 
prefers a scienfdic career in 
Ltmilon, 166., 167, 170, 173, 174, 
179, i.sl ; his of ‘‘haring 

arowatsbaiing,” 173 ; marriage. 
i£'6»Sfp; early uorkon the Inver- 
tebniia InteiTniued, 1 00 ; jialeon- 
tologicril work, InO ; Brilisli 
Museum C(.flIecUan.s, 19‘2 ; on 
the value of a luindred a year, 
26(1 ; tries to organise a scientific, 
review, 201 , OifiJ Bq. (sea Katnnd 
Bistorn llevituf } : his wish to be- 
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eoffi.e a fliysiologistj. 202 ; -^mtes l 
on tlie .Cell Tli,eory and the Slmll, ! 
,203 ; iU“liealtli during the titties j ' 
200 ; f5urin Switzerland, 207 sg.; I 
.ascends Mont Blanc, 210, : 229 ; | 
.work on glaciers, .207, 211; ap- i 
parent desiiltoiiness of his ; 
earlier work, 214 ; balance-sheet i 
of work in 1857, 213; begins | 
the systematic consultation of : 
foreign writers, 214 ; reeo^ition 1 
abroad, 215 ; birth of Ms son j 
; Noel, 217 ; his aim in lil*e, id. ; | 
death of his son, , 218 ; position I 
in 1S5S, 227 ; ambition, 228 ; ; 
translation and lectiuing, 229; 
money and nianiaga, 233 ; 
paleontology and anatomy, 234 ; 
loss of priority through delay 
of “Oceanic Hydrozoa,” 235'; 
his personal contributions to 
science, 237 ; effect on him of 
theOrigm, 239 sqg.:; “anti-pro- 
gressive confession of ' faith," ' 
240 ; one of the decisive critics 
of the Origin, ih. ; “ general 
agent"' to Barwin, 247, SOS; 
nature of his support of Barwin, 
247 ; as Darwin's bulldog, ii, 62 ; 
descent of man, 248, 257 ; takes 
up ethnology, 2S6; his phil- 
osophy of life, 316 ; ii. 132 ; love 
of pliiiosophy, i. 330 ; ’early life, 
31S ; moves to Al)bey Place, S25 ; 
his handwriting, 331, 418 ; ii. 
187 ; on matrimony, i. 333, 417, 
420; cliildren, 441 iii. 89, 128;' 
“ Happy Faniily,” i. 410 ; fond- 
ness for music, 334 ; health, 337 ; 
expedition to Switzerland, il). ; 
■Ounterlaii Lectures, 339, 449; 
the British ISluseum, 357 (cp. 
iii. Gi) controversy, i. 3G2 ; ii. 
231, 241 ; iii. 170 ; exhilaniting 
effect of coutrov<irsy, ii. 426,427, 
43G, 470 ; liot inconsistent with 
frit-nd.ship, ii. 94 ; iii. 37 (cp, ii. 
285) ; reputation, L 361, 302 (ci>. 
ii. Ill); ethnological work, 379 ; 
vein of laziness, 388; appealed 
to on point of lionour, S8S, 389 ; 
science course for International 
College, SSO rq. ; on Indian an- 
thropological scheme, 394 sq. ; 
Bdinburgli degree, 397 ; the 
writing of elementary books, 
409 ; Elerne-ntarij Physiology, ih. ; 
incident at n working-men’s 
lecture, 413; trip to Brittany, 
414 ; anecdote of the eerebollnm, 


■ 423 ; .OH' “.eating the leek," 42S ; 
rapidity of thought, ih . ; infiiienee 
of his style, 429 ; the moralities 
of criticism, 433, 439 ; a good 
book and fools, 433 
turning-point In his career, 1S70, 

ii. 1 ; popular view of, about 
1870, 2 ; effect of Lay 'Sermons, 
3; growing pressure of official 
work, 3 sq.; (cp. Ill, 2S9) ; 
dubbed “Pope” by the iSprctator, 
7 ; on evolution of the horse, 9 ; 
influence of Deaeartas, and 
scientific Calvinism, 10 (cp. i. 
164) ; visits the Eifel, 12 ; his 

. degree of D.C.L. opposed, 13 ; 
President British Association, 

. 14; work on .micro-organisms 
and spontaneous generation, ih. 
sq.; continued work on niicrb- 
organi.sms,' ISa ; on savagery, 
19; visits the slums, 20; 
presentation to, 47;.; coniixierce 
the civrliser, 21 ; attacks on his 
Address, 21 ; stands for the 
School IBoard, 23 sq. ; his pro- 
gramme, 25 sq. ; opposes pro- 
posal to open meetings witli 
prayer, 2S ; on Education Com- 
mittee, 29; religious and secu- 
lar teaching, 31 sg, ; letters on 
tlie coiupromise and an “in- 
criminated lesson,*' sq Ui- 
poit- of Education ( immltt 
37 sq. ; speech on bi irnion- 
tanism, 40 s(j[, ; his listm in- 
lluence, 42 ; impi< ss oi on 
fellow- workers, 43 sq. ; examina- 
tions, 39 ; e?:tra subjects, ih. ; 
monetary assistance offered, to 
remain on School Board, 47 ; 
sacrifices involved in, 47, 48 ; 
urged to stand for Farlimiient, 
47 sq.; Secretary of the Boyul 
Society, 51, 421, and Appendix 
n. ; on Challenger Couunittee, 
51 ; science fceachmgfor teachers, 
52, 69, 81 sq,; continues his 
educational campaign, 52 sq. ; 
ideal of a State Church, 55 ; 
titles for men of science, io. (c n. 

iii, 22) ; edits Science Primers, 
57 ; microscopes, 58, 60 ; at St> 
Andrews, GO sq. ; holiday work, 
61 ; plays golf, ib. ; on strong 
language, ib,; breakdown id’ 
1S71, 64 sg. ; help of friends, GO ; 
examines stores at Gibralt'ir, GS ; 
at Tangier, 70; in Egypt, 70 
further treatment, 77 ; new 
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t(‘aebing ia biology, SI ; view of, 
85, 89 changes; the course, 86 
writes Eltnwiiiary Ifistmction/i-ji 
Bltiogy^ id. ; new house in Marl- 
borough Fiace, 91 sq, ; law^suit, 
t'l; ; ioau from Tyndail, 95 ; 
mixed classes an Anatomy, 96; 
Lord Bector of Aberdeen, 97; 
trij) to the x\uvergne, 101 sqq , ; 
as travelling comxaanion, 102 (cp. 
296); geological work, 104; 
letters on, 105-10S; learns to 
smoke, 105 n, ; Order of the Pole 
fcifcar, 110; a paternal gander, 
ih. • his reputation and the part 
ho has to j)iay in the world, 
ni (ep. 200, 222); seieiitiiic 
work after ISTO, 112; precious 
half -hours, id., 2S0; duty of 
fahilling a promise, 113, 355; 
attends Presbyterian service, 
12u ; at Belfast British Associa- 
tion, 131 sqq.; on ’‘grasping the 
nettle,” 133 ; feeling about vivi- 
section, 16:t, 164 sq.^ 170-172 ; 
grouse -murder, 1S9 ; Natural 
History courses at Edinburgii, 
175 sy. ; suspects himself of 
cowardice, 197 ; expectation of 
his visit ill America, 199; a 
second lioneynioou, 200 ; posi* 
trioii in the world of thought, 
ib , ; tugs in lS<’,w York harbour, 
202; prefers Iho contont^5 of a 
university to the buildings, ih. ; 
old opinions aiul new truth, 2!);» ; 
at Niagara, 206 ; meets his sister 
again, 207 ; an address under 
diillculties, 209; lectures on 
Pjvolntion, 210 sq. ; projihecies 
fultiiled, 212; the two things he 
really ejires about, 222 ; posthu- 
mous fame, ib. <cp. iii, 180, 191); 
ijigfidnod laziness the bane of 
his existence, 227 (ep. i. 388) ; 
speech ou Darwin’s LL.!!, at 
Cambridge, 228 sy., 233 ; hel]) to 
a distressed man of science, 231 ; 
“bottled life,*’ 234; politics in 
1878, 241 sq. ; projected intro- 
ductions to Zoology, Mammalia, 
Anthropology, and Psychology, 
243; engrossed in the Tiiverle- 
brates, ih. sq. ; alfected by his 
daughter’s illness, 247, 877, SS6, 
SSS, S9S ; rationality and the 
parental capacity, iii. 45 ; traces 
diphtheria, ii. 247 ; learns Greek, 
263 ; Governor of Eton College, 
264 ; makes drawing part of the 


cumculimi, 265 ; ■^attends no 
society exce|)t the Eoyal liiid 
Zoological, ik ; fifty -three a 
youthful age, ih. ; rcstgiis prcvsi- 
deriey of Associidioft of IJItcral 
Thinkers, 266; LL.D. at Cam- 
bridge, ih. ; bec'Oiiies a “pmou 
of X'espeetabiuty,’’ -ifi. ; “eats 
the lock ” over Bathj*bius, 268 ; 
advantages of breaking a leg, 
274 ; faith in Nuturai Selection, 
279 ; “ pretty Fanny’s way,” 2S1 ; 
optimism and pessimism, 283 ; 
frieudsidp and criticism, 2S5 ; 
further involved in official 
iluties 289 ; iiisptctor of Fish- 
eries, i&. ; salaryvSfiO ; duties of 
inspeetorsldp "described, 292- 
fiUi; conduct of nicriings, 298; 
as a comparfiun, 29i> (cp. 102); 
as a wriler, 297 ; as a spealier 
ll.; life iii.iiiiluciieed by idea of 
fnnive reeciiipense, 299 ; a child’s 
criticism on, ih. ; ‘refuses to go 
to Oxford as Liiiacre Professor, 
304, or Master of University 
College, 3U6; delit to (?arlyie, 
310 ; health in l8Si, 311 ; his 
title of Dean, 310; his nvn*' 
dimttis post])uned by dtiath of 
F. Balfour, 3i5 ; his notion of a 
bolidaj 221 (cp. ::47); queer 
eorrespomhukls, :;a2 • table 

talk of, in 1882, 327 (cp. iii. i'a'5) ; 
prcse.nted with the freedom oi 
the Hallers, 331 ; President 
Koyal Hock'tv, ik .\q . ; qiialiliea- 
tloiis for, 327 ; reluctance 
to accept, 335-338, Or create 
division in the Hue.iely, 340, oj' 
to e’ommit. it to dehateabie 
opinions, 313, 341 
of govendug thf‘ imadstrong, 
3.10; a reconl in cab -driving, 
3.16; efieci' of anxiidy oti hauil- 
writing, 346 ; holiday defined, 
847 ; eomposition of a pre.si- 
deiitial midress, 349 * eonlbsees 
himself to Tyndall, 350 ; (he 
thought of exliuetiun, 351; 
“fiuhd but fasciiialing,” 352; 
increasing ilbboaUli, 355 ; gives 
up anatomy, ih. ; iii. 346; looks 
forward an “ Indian summer,'’ 
360, 377 ; re-reads tlu Ikv’luc 
and Fali, 3'ii) ; runumredaecepi- 
aiico ofatiile. 361 ; getting into 
iiarncss ns a tonic, S75 ; ordered 
abroad, ib. ; takes up Italian 
again, 38 1 ; papal and jtngan 
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Home, 3S5, 3S7, 390, 392 ; a de- 
^ caycd iiStiiralist, will turn anti* - 
qvKiiian, 390 ; ■ Eadicals and Bt- 
bifcrai>' acts, 393 ; not roused 
even by prospect of a figlit, 398 ; 
moral courage and picture 
galbiries, 404 ; retires ' from 
public life, 410, 415 sqq, ; illness 
makes bim shirk responsibility, 
411 (cp. iii. 400); at Filey, 413 ; 
medicinal efibct of a book on 
miracles, 413 ; science and 
creeds, 422 ; iii. IS ; intention 
to revise work on the Moliusca, 
435 ; wiites From the Sut to the 
Fantheo7i, 442 ; at likiey, 446 s^., 
450; his career indirectly de- 
termined by Dr. Ransom’s over- 
working, 452 ; visit to Arolla, 
457 ; eiiect of, 45S ; second visit 
to Ajolla, iii. 29 sq. ; begins 
study of gentians, ii. 458 ; theo- 
logical work, a sort of crib- 
biting, 460 ; death of a visitor at 
Arolla, memento of him, 460 ; 
his boyhood and education com- 
, pared with Spencer’s, 471 ; ad- 
ministrative insight, 474; his 
only sixpence earned by manual 
labour, 474 

attack of pleurisy, iii. 8 ; Science 
and Art Department examiner- 
ship, 10, 11, 94, 125, 126; 
reply to the Duke of Argyll on 
pseudo-science, 12, on coral reet 
theories, 13-16 ;4liiiiksof retiring 
to Shankliii, 21 ; at Savernake, 
22 ; “ An Episcopal Trilogy,” 
14 ; acknowledgment of error, 

16 ; letter on Murray’s theory of 
coral reefs, 17 ; Iris own share in 
Che w-ork of science, 19 (cp. 344) ; 
speculation and fact, 20 ; hon- 
orary committee of French 
teachers, ib. ; supports free 
library for Marj’leboue, 22, 26; 
on titles of honour, 23 ; the Irish 
question, 28 ; the philosophy of 
age, “lucky it’s no worse,” 41, 
69, 71 ; death of his second 
daughter, 43 sq.; paper philo- 
sophers, 00 ; Ti’ustee of British 
Museum, 01 ; consolation for age 
in past service, 71 ; the stimulus 
of vanity, 72 ; depression, 73 ; 
recovery at the Maloja, 75 ; re- 
newed wmrk on gentians, ib. ; 
receives Copley Medal, 76; a 
centre of society at Maloja, SO ; 
receives a futile “ warning,” 81 ; 


refuges for the incompetent, 
91 ; battles not to be multiplied 
beyond necessity, 93 ; a “ liouse- 
hold animal of value,” 96 ; 
appearance of, in 1SS9, 99 ; works 
at the limit of his powers, 9.9 ; 
marriage of liis youngest 
daughter, ib.; hatred of anonym- 
ity, 102 (cp, ii. 467) ; settles at 
Eastbourne, 103 ; controversy 
on Agnosticism, 105 sq. ; aim in 
controversy, 111 sq., 125, 176; 
and in philosophy, 145, 190 ; on 
suffering fools gladly, 114, 123 ; 
his autobiographical sicetcli, 119 ; 
superiority of the male figure, 
121 ; alcohol, ib. ; clericalism, 
123 ; second visit to Maloja, 127 
sq . ; returns to Bastbouine, ISS ; 
led to write on social questions, 
134 sq., 140-146 ; manner of work, 
140, 141 ; practical results of 
wi’ong thinldng, 145; marriage 
and the wisdom of Solomon, 
148; tiip to Canaries, 147-156 ; 
Ulysses and Penelope, 152; re- 
ceives Linnean Bledal, 154 ; the 
Flood myth, 161; dislike to 
moving, 163 ; reply to Dr. 
Abbott, 166 sq. ; quietude of 
mind impossible, 173 ; on ethno- 
logical questions possesses the 
impartiality of a mongrel, 174 ; 
pertinacity, 177 ; sends books to 
Royal College of Science, 186 ; 
rational and irrational certainty, 
1S9 ; his aim, truth in all things, 
191 ; new house completed 
through Mr. Rich’s legacy, 106, 
197 ; visits Huxley Hall, 199 ; 
almost indecent to be so well 
again, 200; his garden, 201; 
warns younger generation that 
the battle is only half won, 201 ; 
essays translated into French, 
202 sq. ; love for his native 
tongue, 202 ; party politics and 
Unionism, 207 ; a .scholar, not a, 
leader of a sect, 216 ; backwoods- 
man’s work, 217 ; a full life 
suggests more tiian negative 
criticism, ib. ; creation and pro- 
vidence, 218, 219 ; ethics of evolu- 
tion, 220 ; underlying truths of 
many theological teachings, ih. ; 
moral aspiration and the hope 
of immortality, 221 ; the world 
and comfortame doctrines, 222 ; 
President of London University 
Reform dissociation, 284 ; ad- 
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rj)inistrat.loB, 2B5 ; appears be- 
fore LoBflOB University Com- 
ruissiun, 23T ; beads deputation 
to Prime Hinisterj 239 ; opposes, 
creation of an Bstabiisbedi 
Church scientiiic, 238 ; letter on 
Sfoentific aspirations, 245 ; on 
IVcB thought ribtildry, 246; made 
a Privy Councillor, 247 ; the title 
of Right Hon,, 254; ofijcial re- 
cognition on leaving oifice, 256 ; 
visit to Osborne, 255, 256; a 
friend's second marriage, 258; 
friendship and funerals, 200 ; 
the modern martyrdom, 261 ; 
source of his ill -health, 263; 
faculty of forgetting, £00; on 
sacramental food, 267 ; poem 
on Tennyson’s funeral, 271 ; a 
religion for men, ; fancrals, 
272 ; Iris part in the memorial to 
Owen, 273-275, 306 ; on bean’ng 
attacks, 275 ; proposed working"* 
men’s lectures on the Bible, 279 ; 
testimony and the marvellous, 
ES2 ; Manx mannikins, 283 ; 
home pets, 2S4 ; payment for 
work out of the ordinary, 2SS, 
203 ; on dying by inches, 297 ; 
the approach of death, 814 ; 
description of his personality in 
Lankoster’s review of the Cril- 
le>ited 318 ; lotttr from a 

lunatic, 820 ; a eontrctmps at a 
public dinner, 321 ; at Oxford, 
1S94, 324-331 ; criticism of Lord 
Sali.sbury, 325 ; repeated in 
KaUm\ 327, 836, 341 ; deafness, 
332, 402 ; growing hopefulness in 
age, 338; receives Darwin medrri, 
ih ; speech, 342 sq. ; iris “ last 
appearance on any stoge,” ;ir9, 
34 1 ; characterises his work for 
science, 344 (cp. 20) ; late liking 
for piiblic speaking, 346 
slovenly writing in science, ih. ; 
lifiriong love of philosophy, Ih. ; 
Liio abysmal griefs of life, S4S ; 
brilliancy of talk just before his 
Inst illness, 355 ; a meeting witii 
a priest, ih. ; writes article on 
Fnundatiom of Belief, 856; proof- 
j-eading, 359; his last illness, 
360-363 ; passion for veracity, 865 
(cp. ii, 327) ; absence of dog- 
matism in lectures, 366 ; children 
an<l theology, 867 ; “ Royal lies,” 
368 %. ; his gi*eat work, securing 
freedom of speech, 370; care- 
lessness of priority, ih. ; recogni- 


,:tlon of predecessors, 570; 
honesty, 871 ; loyalty, i*. ; 

■■ iriends and liitimatus, S72 ; 
■practical side of Iris worlc, 374 ; 
how regarded by worldng-nu-n, 
ih. ; his face {Icscrib''-'il, by Fro- 
fessor Osborn, :>77, liy tlir W. 
Besant, 411 v. : his lectiirer 
described, $T7-3S1 ; ]>repnratit!n 
for his lectures, 885; ordinary 
day’s work, ib. ; method, 886 ; 
reading, 3S6, 8S7 ; memory for 
facts, not wmrds, 8?6 ; delight in 
literature and art, 3S7 sq. ; foreign 
languages, 3SS; rciUTations, 3S0, 
390; tibie talk of, 395 sq. ; the 
happiness of others, 895 ; simian 
characteristics of infants, 396; 
difficulties of disproof and direct- 
evidence, ib. ; Cock Lane anif 
Co7}i7mn> ii: ; transient in- 
fluence of false assertions, 897 ; 
movement of modern philo- 
sophy, ih. ; Plato, SOS ; geo- 
graphical teaching, ih . ; Greeks 
and" Jews, 399, 400 ; liis p,art in 
controversy, 460 ; responsibility, 
ib. ; dramatic ami literary 
faculties, 401 ; French and 
English arlists, ih. *, human 
nature described, ih, ; hi.s manner 
of conversati(>n, 401, 402 ; ancc- 
liotes from, 402, 403 ; home life. : 
relations with his children, 405- 
430; and grandchildren, 410- 
416 ; nonsense letters, 4lt*'419 ; a 
day’s work in later life, 420 ; 
love nf his garden, 422 sq . ; the 
“ lodger,” 405 ; ,sustalTring power 
of a 'wife’s comradeship, 409 ; 
hold botany, 422 
Huxley Hall, i. 8 
visit to, iii 19:* 

Huxley Island, i. »V2 
jluxlcy laboratory, iii. 1K6 
Huxley’s layer,''!. 30 

Iddcslolgh, Lorfl, bdfur to-— Civil 
hist pension, ii. A 1 7 
Idols, tendency f'o make, jj. 357 
llkley, at, ii. 478 ; iii. 27 
Illustrious, Il.Ji.S., ordered to join, 
■.■■■: L 108 .:■ 

Immortality, L 348 ; iii, 221 (cj). ii. 
290, 851) 

Immortality and the cmiservat-iou oi 
energy, iii. 191 
ImperiallBstitute, iii. 8-S 
Iraprorai'itu speaking, iii. 3S3 
Incapjicity, machinery needM 


^ to facilitate its descent, ii.' 
53 « 

Inaia, proposed visit to, ii. 4{) ; tlie 
shortest vay home from, 79, S4 
Indian Empire, ii. 242 
Individuality, animal, i. 134, 190 ; 
Ic-cturc on, 3 4‘2 

Induction, and Babbage’s calculat- - 
iiig macliine, iii. Kii sq. 
Iiitellccbs, English and, Italian th.e ! 

finest, ii. 29 i 

Intenuitioaal College, i. 3S9 eg. ; 
F.cdenee at, 444 

International ISIedical Congress, ii. 
SOT sq. 

Invertebrata. lectures on, i. 425 
Ireland, interest in, ii. 325, 326 
'Irish affairs,' iii. 181, 182 ; Parnell’s 
retirement, ISl, 182 ; the cause 
of all Irish trouble, 182 ; reason 
for being a Enionist, 207 
Irving, Sir Henry, visit from, iii. S91 
Italian, iii., SS9 

Italy, visit to, it. 377407 ; moral of, 
410 

Jamaica Committee, i. 403409 
James, Margaret, grandmother of T. 

H. Huxley, i. i 
Jamieson, Professor E., i. 157 
Jean Paul, BtograpJiy of Urn Ttdns, i. 
69 

Jol>b, Professor, on Erasmus, iii. 353 
Jonner, and F.ibS., ii. 421 
Jewsbury, Miss, friendship with, ii. 
129 

Jex Blahe, 3Iiss, letters to — on 
iriedicai education for women, ii. 
96 ; about her examination, 139 
Jodrell, T. J. P., good advice, i. 
127 ; at X Club, 372 
wishes Huxley to visit India, ii. 49 
Jolm Inqlesant suggests a scientific 
novel, ii, 323 

Johns Hopkins Enivtu-slly, inaugural 
addi'css at, ii. 2«9 
Jones, I'iymer, i. 137 
Jone.s, 'VYharton, infiuence of his 
teaching, i. 29, 37 ; comes to his 
llrstf lecture, 344 

Joule, Dr., his work for science, iii. 

'^",■'19 

Jowett, B., silence during opposition 
to D.C.L. for Huxlcj', ii. 13 
visit from, iii. 199; power of the 
priesthood, 329 ; last illness of, 
309 

Letter to—science at Oxford, ii.431 
Judd, Professor, theories of coral 
reefs, iii, 15 


Kalisch, Dr., zoological part of hia 
Commen tary on levitmis revised, 

iiL 211 

Karslake, Sir J, B,, on Vivisection 
Commission, ii. 171 
Kelvin, Lord, on Huxley’s work in 
support of Darwinism, i. 301 
Keimedy, E. B., his expedition, i. 
60, 61, 64 

Kerville, H. G. de, letter to — 
Causcries sur le Tranfforniism : 
Lamarck : atheism, iii. 18 
Kidd, B., on Social Evolution, iii, 336 
King, Clarence, letter to, on Marsh’s 
collections, ii. 205 
King’s College, London, rejected, for 
chair at, i. 115, 156 
Kingsley, Charles, first meeting with, 
i. 177; opinion of Kewman, iii. 
Ill 

Letters to — on his son Hoel’s 
death: his philosophy, i. .313; 
on species and sterility : anthro- 
pomorphism, 344, 345 ; intellect 
in man and animals : genius a 
“ sport " : Christian dogmas 
criticised, 346 ; matter and 
spirit, 349 ; on prayer, 356 ; 
Royal Institution lecture : sup- 
erstitions of men of science: 
working-men’s lectures: ori- 
ginal sin and Darwinism : 
whales, 399 ; on Jamaica afl'air, 
406 ; on Comte, 434 
Kingsley, Miss, letters from Charles 
Kingsley, ii. 184 

Kitton, j. G-., letter to— home pets, 
iii. 284 

Klein, Dr., L 372 

Kleinenberg, Dr., on Hydra, ii. 115 
Knowles, James, a founder of Meta- 
physical Society, i. 452 
Letters to— toning down a contro- 
vex'sial article, ii. 428 
reply to condolence on his 
daughter’s death : aloy«I iriond, 
iii. 46 ; article on the “ Struggle 
for Existence ” : how to kill 
5 humbug, 54 ; reply to Kro])ot- 
kiii, 72 ; refu.ses to •write a 
public reply, 73 ; article on 
“Katurai Inequality of Men,” 
136, 13S : a telegram and a tele- 
graph boy, 137 ; article on 
“ Agnosticism,” 105 ; accused 
of calling Christianity sorry 
stuff : help to the K e w Reforma- 
tion, 107 ; Christ and Christian- 
ity ; Cloister sche'me, 109 ; 
printers’ errors, 110; aim in 
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controversy : named as a temper- 
ate bliisj^liemer : demoBology : 
development, 110, 111 ; reviling 
morally superior to not reviling, 
112; exiilaimMon wifcli Bislioii 
Diageo ends controversy, 113; 
llio last word : miracle of Cana : 
Newman, ib . ; snpiTOsed pa;^’TOei:it 
foT Nvuteenih Century articles, 
313 ; suggestion of article on 
Fonmlofionsof Belief: cliderence 
from Bpeneer’s views, 357; the 
first instalment of the article, 
ih ; the ‘^arfe d’etre gi'andp^re,” 
358 ; dirtdes the article, ib. ; 
work against time on proofs, 
850 ; rest of article postponed 
through infiuenaa, 360 ; on 
friendship, 371 

Kolliker, Professor B. A,, corre- i 
sponds with, i 216 ; tmnslation : 
of his Bistdogy, 220 ; 235, 353 ; 
reviewed, 359 ; criticism of, 439 

Kow’alesky, his discoveries depend- 
ent on those of Huxley, i. 58 
on Ascidians, n, 17 

Krohn, anticipates his work on 
Salpa, i. 183 

Bacaze Biithiers, I)r., corresponds 
with, i. 216 ; on his handwriting, 
331 

Ladder, from the gutter to the Hni* 
versity, hi. 7 

Laing, B., on Agnosticism, iii. 105 sq. 

Laishly, B., cites Huxley on secular 
teaching, ii. 33 n. 

Lake District Defence Society, ii. 454 

Lamarck, early study of, i. 242 ; 
Darwin’s theory not a niodilica- 
tioTi of his, 290 ; but an advance 
on, 32S 

appreciation of, ii. 317 ; iii. 871 ; 
not forgotten in England, iii. 18 

Lainlash Bay, naturalists' stati<»n 
at, i. 223 

Lang, Andrew, One?: Lane and 
Bcneef iii, 890 

Tjangimge, Ifeilian, ii. 284 

Language and Eaee, i. 380; ii. 6, 
250 ; iii. 174 

Lankoster, Br., See. Bay Society, 
i. 130 

Lankester, Professor B. Ray, on 
Huxley’s “Review of the Cell 
Theory,” i. 203 

with him at Naples, ii. 75 ; illness 
of, 77; on Bolleston’s science 
teaching, 83 87 ; helps in the 

new science teacliing, 84; de- 


li 

. serh'ics lertiires, ih. i at Dolu’n’^ 
station. Ill <* 

■ . review of Euxhiy’s Colh cUil Erntyf;^ 
iii, 31S ; impresKirm rjiyiim, 393 
Letters l;o — Lymm«*.iis as peri- 
winkles, ii. 127 

battles, like hyp'd. heses, not to he 
mnltiplied l.ii'ynrKl ueoc.ssity, iii, 
93; immature hsli, ,i24; Pas- 
teur’s treatment, for rabies. 130 ; 
report of Pasteur meeting, 132 ; 
KcieneesehoolatOxlVsrd : trouble 
over Bootli affair, 102 ; ideal of 
a modern university, 229 
Latham, Br. .'R. G.,‘ stands for 
Registrarship , at London ITni- 
versity, L 162 

on the existence of tlie Established 
Church, iii. 335 

Lathroj'i, Mr. a?id oVIrs,. meeting 
with, ii. 206 

Latin and culture, h. 230 
Latin fetish, ii. 124; iii. 50 
Latin in Board schools, ii. 39 
Latin verses, i. 406 
Inugel, A. A., at x Club, i* 372 
meeting with, ii, 11.0 
Law, i. 349 

abuse of the word, if, 472 
Lawrence, Lord, Pre.sident of School 
Board, ii. ,26 ; on H«,xley’s re- 
tirement,- 41 leaves School 
Board, 74 

Lawrence, Sir William, his book On 
Man, i, 257 ; acknowledgment 
of Ekmrntary rhynnlogjy 410 
7/0/ Sermovfi, published, ii. 8 ; popu- 
larity of, 11 

Locky, W. Ik II., letters to — on 
Hume: needless asKonions and 
blunders, ii. 255; treatment of 
Irish Idstory, ,325 
books from : Irish leaders, iii. 180 
Lectures, at Binningham, ,u.' 23, 52 
at Bradford, ii. 2H 
on a Piece of (^halk, i, 429 
Croordan, i. 204 
on Cutthdish, ii. 279 
at Bdinburgh, i. 278-285 
Fulleriim, i. 200, 213 
mi the Hand, ii. 194, 254 
Himterian. q,v. 

Introdiictcuy, to the cnurKO at the 
School of Mines, i- 19S 
on Invertebrate Anatomy, in 
Medical T'mes, i. 233 
at Leicester, ii. 23 
London Institution, i. 445 ; ii. 51 
213,238,262 
I'ersistent Typc.s, i. 248 
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% H 

‘‘^Relation of Man to the Lower 
Animal#, i. 259 ' 

Royal inKtitution, i. 218, 276, 2S6 ; 

ii. 52,i75, 194, 196, 218, ,262, 381 
at JSdiool of Mines, i. 213 

to working men, i. 200, 218, 259, 
270, 293 £f/., 360 ; ii. 23, 52, 194, 
202,279 

at Zriological Gardens, ii. 262, 279 
Leetnring, warnings about iiis early 
style, i, 127 

Leighton, Sir P., and literary 
honours, iii. 2-1 

Leuckart, Professor, letter to — 
inoi*phological work, i. 234 
Lewald, Branny, autobiograijliy of, i. 
488 ' 

Liberal education, i. 480 
Liberal Thinkers, Association of, ii. 
265 

LIchtield, native place of Thomas 
Huxley, i. 2 

• Liddon, Canon, abuse of the wwd 
“law,” ii. 472 

sermon on “law "leads to article 
on psendo-scientific realism, iii. 
11 ; sermon in reply to Lux 
Mundi occiision of “ The 
Lights of the Church and the 
Light of Science," 160 
Life, compared to a whirlpool, ii. 358 
Lilly, W. S., replies to, ii. 469 
Linnean Medal au'Erded to Huxley, 

iii. 154 ' 

Linnean Society, elected to, i. 216 
LiUrafy Gazette.) notice of Huxley in, 

i, 181 

Lfttlehampton, i. 435 
Littre, Life of Cmite) i. 484 
Liverpool, address before the Pliilo- 
mathic Society, i. 443 
address before Liverpool Institute, 

ii. 318 

Prc.'sideiit British Association at, 
ii. 14 ; visit to slums, 20 ; moral 
inilncnce of eomnlerce, 21 
Lockyer, Sir Norman, Science Editor 
of the McadcTf i. 305 
IjOgical consequences defined, ii. 182 
London Hospital, address at, ii. 356 
London Institution, lectures at, on 
physiography, i. 445 ; ii. 218 
London University, examiner at, i. 
213, 222, 343 ; science examina- 
tions at, 342 ■ 
on Senate of, ii. 347 
London University Reform, iii. 225- 
240 

Louisiade Archipelago, i. 73 
Lourdes, miracle of, ii, 102 


Lowe, Robert (Lord Sherbrooke), 
thinks Huxley should be at the 
head of the ■ Natural History 
Collections, i. 357 
wishes him to be Trustee of the 
British Museum, ii. 356 ; iii. 62 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Avebiirv), 
i: 235, 303 ; at Oxford, 1860, 263, 
271 ; joins z Club, 370 ; with 
Huxley in Brittany, 414 
presentation to, at Liverpool, ii. 
20 

Lucas, Mr., and the Times review of 
the Origin, i. 255 

Lneretins, i. 328 

Lux Mundi, controversy raised by, 

iii. 160 

Lyell, Sir Charles, i. 91, 346 ; article 
on, by Owen, 136 ; reads the 
Origm before publication, 240; 
influence of the Prinmyles of 
Geology, 243 ; iii. 19 ; supports 
Darwin, i. 249 ; leads Huxley to 
take up ethnology, i. 285 ; on 
editing the Natmal History 
Reuieiv, 303 ; opinion of Huxley, 
293 ; description of his address 
at the Geological Society, 297 
Letters from— on popular lectures, 
i. SOI ; to Sir C. Bnnbmy, species 
question, 245 

Letters to— on species, i. 240 ; on 
skull measuring, 285 ; on Mauls 
Place, 289 ; reply to criticisms 
as to the simian brain : Darwin 
shows a 'vera causa, for evolution, 
289 ; simian brain, 291 ; oii 
women’s education, 806 ; on 
Labyrinthodonts, SSI ; work on 
fossils, especially from Spitz* 
bergen, 411 

Lynton, holiday at, ii. 321 

Blacclesfield, Samuel Huxley mayor 
of, in 1746, i. 2 

Macgillivray, John, i. 47, 57, 61 

: Macleay, William Sharp, i. 52, 55, 
57 ; letter to, on Bnglisli scien- 
tific world, 132 

M'Clure, Bev, E., Jotter to — motive 
to get at the truth In all things : 
immortality and the conserva- 
tion of energy: thought as a 
“ function " of the brain : origin 
of sin, iii. 190 

MacWilliam, Dr., F.R.S., i. 60 

Madeira, i. 45 ; iii. 152, 155, 264 

Magee, Bishop, controversy with, 
iii. 107 sq.. Ill, 112 ; end of, 113 

Malins, Tlce-Chancellor, remarks on 
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t-lie suit; brouglifcagaiiiHt Hiisley; 
iL S2 .. 

Mallock, W.H., oirBatbs^Mns, iil 17 
Maloja, firat visit ■ to,, 'iii. 75, Si ; 
sreoad visit' to,- 127 sq.; tkird 
visit to, 807 ; memorial at, 

808 

Manaiag, Cardinal, in' ;^f.ctaph.ysieai 
8«3Ciet.y, h 453 ■ ■ 

Ifcm’s Place in NuitirB, i. 279,- 2S0; 
criticisms and success- of;, 289, 
292, 295 

a friend begs Mm not to pnbllslx, 
iii. 2TS; ridiculed,- S07 
Sfansel, Rev. H. L., 1. 315, 349 
Mantel], G. A., i. ISO;' 

of Comrmratitm Anatom, i. 
124, 213 

iltettiKTi. of Imertehrate Anaimny, ii, 
101,196 . 

Ma.niml of VeriehraU Anatmmjyn, 52 
Marine Biological Association, ii,-444 
JXIariner, on Tonga, ii. 438 
SlarrJii, Professor O, 0., at a; Club, I 
372 

visit to, !i, 202 sqq. ; on Huxley’s 
impartiality, 203 ; supplies anec- 
dote on advantage of breaking a 

leg, 274 , ; 

I/etter from— on Huxley’s welcome 
to him in England, ii, 249 

Letters to— pedigree of the horse, 
ii. 205 ; later discoveries, 212; 
his inexhaustible boxes, 214 ; ar- 
rival in England, 24S 
Marshall, Mr,, of Buffalo, visit to, 
, 11 .. * 206 ' . ■ 

Martin, IL H., helps in the new 
.science teaching, ii. S3, 84 ; helps 
write Efemmtary Tmtmotiim in 
Biology, 86; American edition of 
the FracUcM Biology, ‘262 
liartineau, James, in Metaphysical 

■■ - Society,.!. 453.. -. 

Mary, Qiieon of Scots, ii. 329.- 
Jlaskelyne, Neville Story, i. 202 
Mason College, opening of, ii. 2S0 
"Masson, David, i. 856 ; at a Club, 372 
JMatoriaiism, i. 324, 349 sq , ; accusa- 
tion of, 432 

a sort of shorthand idealism, ii. 10 
Maurice, F. D., 0r.st meeting with, i. 
177; and the Working Men’s 
College, 200; his philosophy, 
320, 352 ; in Metaphysical Society, 

:■ “453.. .. 

Maxwell, Colonel, i. 337 
May, George Anderson, i. 9, 15 
May, Mrs., letter to— ill-health in 
youth, ii. 812 


# # 

Mayer, Bn, asKisuint to Dr. Dolir#, 
ii. 3S2 ♦ 

Mayor, J. IL, on cnr.Hrrvation oi 
energy, iil, 19 , ^ 

?Jayixe, Capta In nf t h c ^^5 * r( f v , ! U* < 
3Icdjca1 fKincai km, iii. 59. 230, 
corraspondence in Imrs, ir«'l ; 
letter on ]sn'liiiifTi«r.v lijifral 
Intining, ir>l» ; 2"9r 

Men of seiein'e, the rifiln- to 'be faced 
■ ■ by, i. 294 : 

Mercers’ Crnixpnny anti techriieal 
education, ii 333 

Metaphysical Soeicty, fcmiidaiioii nf, 
i, 451 ; Mill’s criiiclsin of, 454; 
mutual tolcrafioK, 455, 410; 
Huxley writes tir | rpers for, 
45S, 459 ; the iiamo agnostic,” 
460 sg. ; his purt in it, 457; de- 
scribed by Prof.'iisor H. Sldg- 
■wick, 46,1 

Mikiucho-Maclay, on Iksli-brains, ii 
16 ■ 

Milford, at, ii. 345, 3'’2 ?q. 

Mill, J. S.. and Iiilt-rnaU.’tiia! College, 

i. 390 

opInioiiH condemned by Ward, Ii. 
2 ; burial of, 287 

Miller, Canon, on Huxley’s retire- 
ment from tlm Sclioui Board, ii. 
41,: '74. 

Milman, Canon, invites TTnxley io 
opening of new iMuidi-spsat Shm 
.Coliego, II. 473 

Miracles,’" p'!]5ef nn. ii. 19G (cp. i. 
459); agrer;s with orOioifox ar- 
guments agiiiiisi Hnme, 252; 

swine, 3<j;» 

miracles xtot <lenied ar iinjiu-idble, 
iii 1S7 sq,. 

Mivarfe, i’rofcHsnr St. fb, his siate- 
ments about Snai'ev, criticienl. 

ii. 63; rmiiiuispfunar*, iii. 3(»7 n., 
374; descript.ion of Jiuxby’.s 
lectures, 378 

Letter to— tewhfs Miaraeter iiud 
friends: Galileo aiu! Urn IV^pCj 

ii. 423 

Moleschofei, i. 285 

Molliisca, 00 th^^ Mor]9xnlogy of the 
Cephalou'i, i. i 9; UiOt nf tlu.. 
. paper, 134, 141 . , 

Moral Sense, iii. 223 tq, 

Momlity and nature, ill. 172, 333 
Morley, Rit;hl Hon. .inhjpai? Club, 
i. 372 ; in Metaphysical Society, 
453 

r4etter from— on bis Phjsiogmplhy, 
Ii. 224. 

Lettei’S to— proposed book oa 
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* Hume: .article for the Fort- 

^nigUl% li. 140; a ‘‘consistent 
bigamist” in MTiting for the 
magazines, 150; possible cow- 
ardice in not piibiislimg paper 
on miracles, 197 ; on FhyBioQ-' 
Tftphy^ 224, ; article for the Fort^ 
nightly : “ Dr. Dizzy ” on sea 
air: Darwin’s LL.I)., 233 ; in- 
'Tites him for New Tear’s day, 
ib. ; Harvey article : contro- 
versy : foreign politics and the 
. , British lion, 241 ; Hume: por- 
trait: Tiinoc!i*s:Pcf.?mL* Clifford’s 
character, 251 ; thanks for Dide- 
rot: want of a portrait: sketch 
of the Sum : Hume' not' half a 
sceptic, 252 ; the “ setting of 
Hume’s diamonds ” : cannot 
judge Ms work in MS., ib. ; 
working on the Life, 253 ; Mor- 
ley’s criticism : division of the 
book, 254 ; a critical symposium, 
proposed Englisli Men of Science 
Series, 255; on Spottiswoode, 
SS4; a Newcastle Society; the 
thought of extinction, 351 ; pro- 
posed book on Berkeley, S76 
,Moriey, Samuel, on School Board, 
ii, 81 

Motto of 'the family, “Tenax pro- 
positi,” L 173, 190 

Bloiilton, P., to help in Mon. of 
Science Series, ii. 257 
' * Mr. Darwin’s critics,” ii. 61 sq. 
Muir, Dr. John, ii. 125 
Miiller, Pritz, i. 388 
Mudler, Johannes, on Holothuri®, i. 
138 ; his method, 150, 234 
appreciation of, ii. 317 
.Miiller, Professor Max, letter to— on 
Language as a testofRiice, i 380 
Mundella, Eight Hon, A. J., and 
lechnieal education, hi. 9 
Letter to— retiring ueh.sion, ii. 415 
Murchison, Sir Rodenck Iinpey, S. 
01 ; and experimental station, 
223, 224 ; and the Schlagintweits, 
329 ; and geological amateur, 397 ; 
on the “ Physical Basis of Life,” 


8Qura, i. 216 

Murray, John, on quarterlies, i. 304 
Murray, Sir J., theory of coral reefs, 
iii. 13 

Museum of Practical Geology, post 
at, i. 15S : catalogue for, 213 
Museum, x^aleontological, ideal of, 
ii. 449 


Museums, i. 191 sq . ; British, 192 ; 
Manchester, 195 ; Chester, 196 ; 
Warwick, 197 

Napier, Sir Charles, described, i. 149 
Napoleon IIL, at the British As- 
sociation, ii. 90 

Nates, Sir 0., Polar expedition, ii. 
188 

Nashville visited, ii. 207 
Sassau, exploring ship, i. 

398, 449 

National Association of Science 
Teachers, resigns presidency, ii. 
356 

Matura nmi fadt saltwm not true in 
evolution, i. 250, 254 
Natural History Sermw, i. 302 
323,359 

Natural Selection, not weak of faitli 
in, ii. 279 

unlucky substitution of “ survival 
of the fittest” for, iii. 171 ; pro- 
duces state socialism, ib. 
Naturalists’ fund, i. 238 
Nature, translates Goethe’s Aphor- 
isms for the first number, ii. 8 
article “Past and Present,” on 
twenty -fifth anniversary, iii. 
327, S41 ; after-dinner speech, 
340, 846 
Nautilus, i. 218 

Naval oflicers and scientific research, 
ii. 322 

Neanderthal skull, i. 2S6, 394 
Necessity, i. 849 

Nettleship, R. L., at Arolla, iii. SO 
Newcastle, joins a society at, ii. 851 
Nowmian, J. H., applied to for testi- 
monial, i. 28 

his doctrine of development, iii. 
Ill ; ©ngsley’s opinion of, ib . ; 
cited hy Huxley, 312 ; effect on, 
of Papistry, 114; how to turn 
his attacks, ISS 

Newport, George, i. 102, 133 ; us man 
of science, 137 

Ntnyton, E. T., paleontologist to the 
Geological Survey, iii. 91 
Newton, Sir Isaac, compared with 
Ptolemy, i. 290 ; a “sport,” 340 
and his title, ii. 55 
Niagara, ii, 206 

Nicholas, Dr., master of Ealing 
School, i.l 

Nicholson, Dr. , of Sydney, i. 13S 
Nietzsche, means to read, iii. 302 
Nonienskiold, 5 fossils from Spitz 
bergen, i. 411 

Northumberland, Duke of (Firsc 
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Lord of the Admiralty), i. 105, 

,145 . , 

Xorwit3li, Fishery Exhibition at, ii. 
300 ^q., . 

Oakley, Sir Herbert, vicar of Ealing, 

i. 5 

Objects of the sea-shore, letters on, 
iii. 205, 206 

Occani(‘^ Hydrozm^ i 109, Hi, IfK), 213, 
230 ; loses priority by delay, 236 ; 
still of use in 1S67, 417 

Officers, retired, in administrative 
posts, ii. 328 

Official work, growth of, il. Ill ; 
climax of, il. 331 

Oken, his speculations, i. 150, 204 

Oliver, Professor, i. 303, 366 

Opinions whleh cannot be lield 
“ without gmve personal sin,’* 

ii. 2 , 

Optimism, i. 316 

Origin of SpedeSf i, 230 ; effect of its 
I)ublication, 239; “a ffash of 
light,’* 245; review in Times, 
256 ; criticism on the, 364 
influence of, ii. 1 ; “ coming of 
age ” of, 277 sq. 

difiiciilty of, iii. 62, 63 ; and theory 
of evolution, 329 

Original sin ana Darwinism, i. 399 
(cp. iii. 190) 

Orthodox Christianity, how regarded 
by many men of science, i, 320, 
345 sq. 

Osborn, Professor Henry Fairfield, 
reminiscences quoted, i. 423 
account of Huxley at Oxford, 1894, 

iii. 826 : description of his 
lectures, 377 ; impromptu lectur- 
ing, 383 ; simian characteristics 
of infants, story of Huxley, 396 ??. 

Ossory, Mr., with Huxley in Egypt, 
ii. 73.' 

Owen, Sir Richard, introduction to, 
i. 36, 39; visits, 85; supports 
claims of Huxley, 86, 87, 91, 
116 ; at the Geological Club, 91 ; 
his imy, 99 ; as man of science, 
136 ; his Parthmogemsis, ih. ; 
civility of, 138 ; support for 
F.R.S., 139 ; breach with, 204 ; 
at Aberdeen British Association, 
224, 225 ; his morphological 
speculations, 230; the British 
Cuvier, ih., 284 ; style of, 257 ; 
on the Ape question at Oxford, 
261, 269, 277, 278, 289 ; at C5am- 
bridge British Association, 287 ; 
on air-cells of birds in flight, 


307 ; criticises Darwin on sprfi. 
taneoua genera Hrjif, b 51, :i^7 
author of article rtii “ Ok:en and 
the ArehctujfKP 3*H t 
his books to Ijc a;-k»?d for by 
Dohrii, ii. SI ; attack on Hookes* 

■ 99 

Mrs. Carlyle’s saying about, iii. 
26; death of, 272; Manic to, 
273 ; revif.nv of his work : a 
piece of aiiliqnity, 321 ; review 
of, in Nature, 322 . . 

Owens College, governor of, ii. 191 ; 

, opening of,' 118 

Oxford, coinyarod with London, i. 
222 ; Huxley refuses Linacre 
Professorship, 22S 
invited to accept Linacre Pro- 
fessorship a second tune, ii. 304 ; 
invited to be ni.-ister of Uni- 
versity College, SOfi ; receives 
D.C.L.,4n.419(c]>. IS); science 
^ at, 431, 432 ; iii. 192 ; letter on ' 
chair of English Literature, ii. 
468 

addresses at, a contrast, iii. 297 
Oysters, on, ii. S31 

Paget, Sir James, arldress from, at 
Medical Congress, ii. JiOS 
supports London University Re 
form, iii, 234 

Paleontology, work at, t. 190; "Tho 
Method of Paleontology," ih. 
rise and progress of, ii. 309 ; would 
have led to invention of evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, 310 
Paley, F.uklences, and argument from 
design, ii. 345 
Pangemsw, L 387 
Pantheon, admiration of, ii, 442 
Parker, T. Jeffery, on Huxley and 
the practice'll 1 eaehing of biology, 
ii. S'2sq. ; teaching by types, S6 ; 
imraimdos him to change course 
of tciachi??|;, 87 ; and to alter 
biological course, iii. 37r> ; Knqh 
elo-j-ia’dkt, work between H and 
L, iil92 ' 

impression of Huxley, iii. 393 ; as 
administrat or, 375; as lecturer, 
376 ; with his children, 409 
Letter to — book dedicated to him : 
renewed vigour ; “ eultivons 

notre jardin" the ■whole duty 
of man, iii. 201 

Parker, W. K., and the P.R.S., !. 
301 

Letters to— i. 352; bids bim re» 
model his work on the StrutM- 
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oms skiiU, 391 ; 'bird classijBcatioH, 

# 412 , 

tlie style of liis Frog paper, ii. 
137 ;«work on the .Amphibia, 
13S sq, ; interest in the Inverte- 
bnita, 214 

rarnell, 0. S., his great qnalities, ii. 

441 

retirement, iii, 181 
FiU'sIow, Damvin’a old bntler, iii. 198 
Pasteur, L., Husley repeats his ex- 
peri Siients on micro-organisms, 
ii, 15 

' Pasteur and pebrine, iii, 171 ; typi- 
cal of the century 1 322 
Pasteur Institute, letter to the Lord 
Mayor on, iii. 130 
Paton, Miss, of St. Andrews, ii, 62 
Pattison, Mark,, in Metaphysical 
Society, i, 453 

Payne, J., on science in public 
schools, i. 400 
Payne, Dr., ii. 259 
Pea.rson, Prothssor K., on Huxley’s 
work in London University 
Reform, iii. 235 
Peile, Dr., at Arulln, iii. SO 
Pelseneer, Professor, letters to— 
intention to revise work on 
Moliusca, ii. 435 

Bloliuscan morphology, iii. 15S ; 
completion of Splrala memoir, 
303, 304 : early mor]diologicaI 
ideas eonbrnn-fl: jHiblicatioii, 305 
Pelvis in Mammalia, ii. 202 
Penmaenmuwr, writes Hume at, ii. 

251 I 

Percy, j)r. John, at iSdiool of Mines, ' 

i. 167 

“Persistent Types,” i. 248 
Plliiger, a physiulogieal experiment, 

ii, 168 

“ Physical Basis of Life, On the,” i. 
431 ; “the bctklcst act of his 

itiV,” iO. 

Pliysit^'n-aphy, lectwes, inception 
tif, i. 401 ; lessons in, 443 aqq. 
Z’/iy.siufm ]iublished, ii. 223 ; 

i!j Germany, ib, ; a 
boy’s appreciation of, ib. 
Pltysio'io'ry, study of, compared to 
tbe Atlantic, ii. 124 ; “ Element- 
ary histrucliori in,” 218 
Pkaiils, srxes of, and Shakespeare, 
ill lOi 

Plato, opinion of his philosophy, iii. 
S9S 

Playfair, Lyon (Lord Playfair), at 
School of Mines, i. 167 ; on 
Fishery Commission, 337 


Vivisection Bill, ii. 167, 169 
Political Economy, method of, iii. 
337 

Pollock, H., at Lyntou, ii. 321 
Pollock, Dr. Julius, ii. 259 ; at 
Lyiiton, 321 

Pollock, W. F., on Committee of 
the Header, i. 305 
and Tyndall’s absence, ii. 100 
Port Essington, i. 63 
Positivism, the scientific aspects of, 

i. 432-435 ; iii. 215 sqq. 
Possibilities and impossibilities, iii. 

187 sq. 

Posthumous fame, ii. 222 
Poulton, Professor, letter to — 
Genesis and inspiration : Oanou 
Driver’s criticisms, ii. 430 
“ Pour le merite,” ii. 110 
Powell, Rev. Montague, on Huxley 
and the scientific docker, iii. 312 
Ffmtical Biology, adapted for 
America, ii. 262 

Practical life as a rule-of-three sum, 

ii. 123 

Prestwich, Sir Joseph, his Geology 
and the Genesis controversy, ii. 
429 

Letters to— on presidency of Geo- 
logical Society, i. 447 
the Privy Councillorship: temporal 
and other deserts, ii. 429 
Price, Professor Bartholomew, letter 
to— D.O.L., ii. 419 ; gaps aiuoug 
friends, 433 

Priesthood, power of, iii. 330 
Priestley, address on, ii. 127, 130 
Primer, Introductory, ii, 101, 243, 
264 

Primrose, H., dines with, ii. 303 
Pritchard, Professor, and Meta- 
physical Society, i. 452 
Privy Councillorship, iii. 247 sqq. 
Promotion by seniority, iii. 208 
Protest, a theological, ii 215 sq 
Providence, iii, 218, 219 
Pseudo-Science, i. 242 iii. 11 
Psychology, projected introduction 
to, ii. 243, 262 

Ptolemy compared with Newton, i. 
290 

PuncJi, squib on the Ape question, 
i. 277, 290 

cartoon of Huxley, ii, 290 n. 

Pupil teachers, iii. 10 
Puritanism, in action and belief, ii. 
11 ^ 

Pusey, opposes D.O.L. for Fronde 
and Huxley, ii. 13 
Pye Smith, Dr., i. 845 
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Fyrosonia, i. S3 ; further observu- 
tiouM on, 305 

Qnaiu, 'Dr. Ricliawl, Prewiilent Royal 
College of Surgeons, i. 450 
QuakeriiiHi, rise of, compared lo rise 
of Christianity, iii. 170 
Quarterly Review^ attack ou Earwin, 
iL 151 sq. 

Qnekett, J. T., imfaixiy treated, i. 
186 

Race and Language, iii. 174 
Badiata, a zoological lumber-room, 

i. 84, ISO 

Eaiiisay, Sir A. C., i. 202 ; ii. 90 
Ihmkine, Professor, presentation to, 
at Liverpool, ii. 20 
Ransom, Br., indirectly determined 
ilia career, ii. 453 

Eathhone, P. IT., presides at llie 
Sphinx Club dinner to Huxley, 

ii. 21 

Eiithbone, W., wishes to send Hux- 
ley on a visit to 1 ndia, ii, 49 
Eatlike, i. 204 

EiittU'smike, enters, i. 35 ; 

quarters on, 87, 40 ; life on, 40 
sq . ; voyage of, 45 sq. ; 59 sq. ; 
eti'ect on Huxley’s developincjit, 
fcO ; voyage of the, reviewed by 
Huxley, 67 sti. 

Ravenna, ii. 8S3 

Ray Society, helps publish Huxley’s 
early papers, i. 109, 380; trans- 
lation of Haeckel’s Morjmufrtqlc^ 
440 

Rea (hr, the, i. 305 

RiSaiunur, on the six - fingered 
Maltese, i. 250 
appreciation of, iii. 871 
Rpeoiicilers, i. 345 
Red Lion Club, i. 13G, 132 
Rede Ltctiiro, on the Pearlj Nautilus 
and Evuhition, ii. 345, 347 
Reed, Sir Charltis, on nu\l<' 3 -’s re- 
tire Juent from the School Brsard, 
ii. 41 

Reeks, Trenhaui, i. 225 
on the temperature of a loi-tcr 
from Tyndall, ii. 117 
Reformation, the New, ii. Ill 
“Rehmes,” ii. 420; iii. 209 
Reid, Sir John Watt, at Haslar, i. 
35 ; advice, 82 

Religion and morality, defined, ii. 
32 71. 

Religion for men, iii. 272 
Renan, typical of the century ? iii. 
822 


i ^ ■ 

Rendu, on glaciers, ii. 1,^8 ^ 

Reptilia, fossil, memoirs on, i. 2!3i0 
RespoiisibOity, illness and, ii. 411 
(cp. iii. 400) 

Betireiaeut, ii. 410, 414 ; at the age 
of sixt 3 % 41S ; peiLsion, 415 sg". ; 
remains Honorary f>eaii of 
College of Science, 4iti; Civil 
List pension, ib. 

B6viUe, Dr., attacked by Gladstone, 
a 425, 426 

Ribaldry, heterodox, worse tliau 
orthodox fenaticisia, iii, 246, 
36S 

Rich, Anthony, leg.icy from, iii. 190 
Eieliardson, Sir Jolin, .selects Huxley 
for .seientilie expedition, i. 34, 
35, S9 ; letter to-~on work done 
during voyage, 83 ; meets again. 
102, 137 

seeks portirait of, iii. 197 ■ 

EIgg, Dr., on Huxley’s relircmerit , 
Irom School Board, ii. 41 
Riley, Athelsfcan, attack on the 
compromise, iii. 835 
Ripon, Bisliop of, letter to— work 
and influence of men of science, 

iii. 19 

Riviere, Briton, R.A., letter to— 
.science training lor his son, iii. 
241 

Roberts, Father, on Galileo and the 
Pope, ii. 424 

Robinson, I>r. Louis, simian eharac- 
tcrisUc-S in iiU’anfcs, iii. 390 
Rr^gers, Rev. William, at.Hion House 
'meeting, i, 430; letter to—on 
physiography led arcs, 445 
Roller, Mr.s., letters to — Roman 
architecture : Cducombs, iu 
;jSS ; eudlt'SR siglu.s of Ruiiie, 
401. ; Florence, 405 
French women and hkench dishes : 
.superiority of the nnile iigiirc, 
iii.‘l20 ; nmm y aid a new house, 
1S4 ; birUiday Idlers; ;;ood 
looks as a child, 19s; ]o\e of 
ehiidivn : the “just man who 
nectluth nc< re|uuit.mce” a,> a 
father, 2:4); ‘“tl.e epi.stli of 
Thomas,” 4 IS 

Rolleston, I’rofessor G., visit to, i. 
222; W'orkon the rim Ln brain, 
275, 277 ; charactfu’ist u, .80:1 
teaches biology by types, ii. s:-> a., 
87; dearth of, TU-i’ ; adonl to 
.succeed, ih. 

Letter to— his recovery, ii. 130 
Roman Catholic.s and physical 
.science, i. 448 
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Romanes, pj-ofessor G. J., evolution 
” or intellect from sense, ii. 
423 

Interprt'lalion.s of Darwin, iii. 62 ; 

fatal illness of, 309, 

Letters to— on his refusal to join 
Association of Liberal Thinkers, 
ii. 2\)5 ; his obituary of Darwin 
lor Nutu'j'e, 316, E17 
alleged presupposition of design in 
evolution : "liars and authors 
should have long memories, iii. 
57 ; experiruontal evolution, 204 ; 
illness of: type of the empire 
and Home Rule, 263 ; adumhra- 
tion of the Romanes Lecture: 
llladeira, 2G4 ; his poems : awife- 
comrado : a religion for men : 
Tennyson poem, 271 ; the 
Romanes Lecture : a doubtful 
promise, 2S6 ; ready to act as 
substitute for Gladstone : sub- 
ject, 2S7 ; Gresham University 
scheme : puynient for lecture. 
233; limits of the subject, 293 • 
proofs seen by ivonianes, 294 ; 
dangers of, ih. ; il Iness of Mends : 
the approach of death, 314 
Romanes, Mrs., a “ ehirruppiug” ac- 
ceptance of an invitation, iii. 2SS 
Letter to— ■pubiicjitioii of the 
“ chirnipplrjg ” letter : re&ains 
from “ i.cuo.hiiig a 'wound he 
cannot heal,” iii. 832 ; guards 
ngainstr possible raisrepresenta« 
lions in the letter, 833 
Romanes Lecture, theme of, anti- 
cipated in the “Struggle for 
Existencoi,” iii, 64, 220, 204 ; 
special indneoment, 2S6 ; letters 
(.ill, 2S6 «f/., 293-20S; criticisms 
• .n, 290, 2;)9-303 ; description of, 

■ ''297 ,sv|. • . ’ ' 

Home, ii;3S4-399 

RoF.i‘ 00 , Sir Renry, to— on 

Science ITimers, "ii. 57 ; advice 
to stay at Owens College, SS ; 
ihlthsh Association 1872: health: 
Primers, 80 ; appointments at 
Owtjns College, iOl ; tour in 
Ativergne, lur> ; opening of Owens 
Culicge, 11 S ; on Men of Science 
Series, 256, 257 ; second sketcli 
of Introductory Science Primer, 
264 ; Oil his hnighthood, 357 
artack of pleurisy, iii, 9 ; technical 
education, 9 ; sectarian training 
colleges, 10 

Eosebery", Lord, letters to— a depute- 
tion on London University re- 


form, iii. 240 ; a contretmnps at a 
public dinner, 321 
Eoss, Sir James, meeting with, i. 
12S 

Rosse, Lord, F.R.S., L 106 ; his 
help, 149, 155 
Rousseau, iii. 142 

Royal College of Science, to be kept 
clear of new University scheme, 
hi. 232 sq. 

Royal Society, and Hiixlejds early 
papers, i. 82, 87, 91, 96, 104, 109 ; 
elected Fellow, 97, 139; nearly 
receives Royal Medal, 101 ; 
elected on Council, 116 ; Medal, 
147, 149, 152 

his ■work as Secretaiy, ii. 4 ; duties 
of Secretary, 386_, 389 ; re- 
signation of Presidency, 363, 
367, 370-372, 416; admission of 
medical men, 419 sq . ; evening 
meetings and smoking, 421 
polities and the Presidency, iii. 
34-40 ; federation sciieine, 5S ; 
dealings witli Huxley, 91 ; al- 
leged ignoring of distinguished 
men, 276 ; Fee l^eduction Fund, 
277 

Rucker, Professor, and new Uni- 
versity scheme, iii. 2S2 
Ruskin, breacli of confidence toncli- 
ing a letter of his, ii. il4S 
Rutherford, Professor, helps in the 
new science teaeliing, ii. S3 

Sabine, Colonel, i. 116, ISO, 151 ; and 
the Schlagintweits, 329 ; and 
Darwin’s Copley Medal, .367 
Sacramental food, iii. 267 
St. Andrews, Lord Rectorship, ii. 
74, 231 

St. Andrews, .sends his son to, ii. 227 
St. Thomas’ Hosjutal, lectnres at, 159 
Salisbury, Lord, interview witli, on 
literary and scienthic honours, 
iii. 23 ; seconds vote of thunks 
to, as President of the liritisli 
Association, 325 ; eiiticisin in 
Nature, 

Salmon Disease, ii. 295, 290 ; hleiuoir 
on, 318 

Salmon, their “playgrouiKl,” ii. 303 
Salpa, i. S3, 110; aim of his work 
on, 133 ; anticipated In, ih, 
Salters’ Company,' presen Huxley 
with their freedom, ii. 334 
Salvation Army controversy, origin, 
hi. 176 ; progress of, 177-170 
Samne}son,3Ir., letter to, on clerical 
attacks, ii. 21 
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SaudersoB, Sir Burden, \VivisectioB 
Bill, ii. 167, 166 ; diseussioii 
v/iUi T 5 nidall, 231 ; dines with, 
30S 

Saudoii, Lord, leaves School Botird, 
ii. 74 

Sandy s, J, E., his speech presenting 
Huxiey for LL.B, at Cambridge, 
Ii. 26? ; letter to— “tenax pro- 
positi,’” 20S 

Satan, ilie prince of this world, iii. 
220, 206, 302, 335 

Saiurdaif Jtcview, science in, h SOI 
Sanropsida, i, ‘424 ■ 

Savages, interview. -with, I. .74 
Savigny, his observations on Salpa 
supplemented, i. 83; his mor- 
idiological method adopted, 
134 

Schlaglntweit, the brothers, i, 329 
Sehniitz, Dr. Ij., head of Interna- 
tional College, i. 3S9 ..■ ■■■ 
Schombiirgk, Sii* Biehard, L 341 ■ 
School Board, work on, il. 23-47 ; 
liis campaign contiiiued in “ Ad- 
ministrative Nihilism,” 52 
compromise, letters on, iii. 281 ; 
Diggleite attack on the com- 
promise, 334 

Schurman, Professor, on design in 
evolution, iii, 56 
Scii'iu*(3 and, Agriculture, 111. 193 
riciei mcaiui Art Depavlnien t, lectures 
for, i. 159 ; value of exaniina- 
tioiis, 366 

ovaiuinatioiiiS, ii. 347 
.Scieuee and Art in Relation to 
Education,” ii. 318 
Scieiien .and creeds, iii. 18 ; and Its 
]>rophets, 322 

8cienct} and Culture,” Ii. 2S0 
“ fSeJwiee and Religion, Truthfulness 
in,” iiL 91 

Science- at Sea,” i. 67 5ifA - 
Sidonce, in xmblie schools, i. 400 
in elemonteiy schools, ii. 24, SO, 
38 ; thn great tragedy of, 16 ; 
deUnition of, ii. 28U ; at Oxford, 
431, 432 

Science, Biological, and Medicine, 
ii. 307 

Science l‘rimers begun, ii. 57 
Sciencti teachers, need of, i. 401 
Science teaching : scheme for the 
International College, i. 444 
“Scientific Education, ” i, 443 
Scientilic missionaries, ii, 82 
Scott, D. H,, extends text-book on 
Biology, ii. 86 
Scott, John Godwin, i. 23 


# # 

Scott, Mrs. J. G. (BIjza Huxley), 

: ■ ' visit to, ii, 207 ' . . • - 

Letters to— prospects of 
sivike voyage, i. 3€"37 ; lirst 
scientiiic memoir, 48 ; eugago- 
meut, 54; last cruise 'and 
Keiiiicdy’s expedition, 63 ; re- 
turn ami ambiUons, >8; char- 
acter of Forbes, 138 ; death of 
. ..his mother : lirst lecture: irony 
of his position, 143 ; Eojai 
Medal : people, Jiy r*au deal with,. 
152 ; Science and Mammoih 
,154 ; rounds the Cape Horn of 
Ms life, 170; position in 1S58, 
226 ; his homo in 1&59, 231 ; Ms 
reputation : slavery, 3tj2 
Sea serpent, letters on, iii. 2S1, 282 
Selborne, Lord, in Metaphysical 
Society, i. 452 

Sensation, lecture on, ii. 262 
Seth,: Professor, letters to — thanks 
for niulerstaiiding Mm : cuiidi- 
. tions of Romanes Lecture : Far- 
aday oil popuiar audiences, iii. 
300 ; Prolegomena : Spuiiuca, 303 
Sexton, T., and Parnell, iii. 182 
Shaftesbury, Lord, ipiotcs Huxley’s 
delinilion of ivligiun aad moral- 
ity, ii. 32 h: : i-liurges him with 
advocating vivisections bid'ore 
eiiildreu, 154 sq. ; Iftler fix.m, 
156 ' ' 

Sluirpey, Dr. Wiiliam, In-lp iruui : 
Secretarv Royal Su.doiy till 
1871, i. 87, 91 
Vivisetdioii Bill, ii. 'ITfl 
“Shehre.fcg,” ii. 426; iii. 210 
Sidgwick, Wm. rebuke to the 
h'pea/.v/', iii. 178 

Sin, origin ul‘, iii, P92 (t‘p. i. 309) 
Sinclair, Sir J. CL T., jell or U\ on 
Babbage’s enlcukdiug macMm*, 

■ iii 162 ' - 

Sion College, piimtiiig, J. 436 451 

daeliiies to attend itpeniug of new 
buildings at, ii, 4 73 
Skelton, Sir lului, visits, ih 19S, 

' '225':.'. 

Letters to— -Aorto Jmhrofiifvnte, 
ii, 199 ; mhantayc of ipiasi- 
ScoUh uatlouality: Uie Hermi- 
tege too pleasant for work, 226 ; 
biography and ilctitui : con- 
scieuee and letter writing, 271 ; 
dinner and discussion, 15. ; 
T/lii CrooMt a reference to 
Huxley, 283 ; 'introduction to 
TyutialL 312; Mary Stuart and 
the Gasket Letters, 329 ; Glad- 
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® stone as controversialist, 4S5 ; 
nature Sn.i sniTering, 43i> 
nlstoriaiis and practical dis- 
an antagonist “rouses 
his corruption,” iii. 60 ; the 
Casket Letters, S7 ; retirenient 
from Loudon, 106 ; limitations 
of liie Romanes Lecture, 301 ; 
mending the irreuiediaide, 302 
Skull, theory of the Vertebrate, i. 
201 ; further investigations, 222, 
327 ' 

Slavery, i. 363 

Smalley, G. W., Huxley in New York 
harbour, ii. 201 

description of him as a lecturer, 
iii. 383 ; his friends and talk, 892 
Smith, Eobertson, at a; Club, L 372 
Smith, Sir ^Viliiam, i. 357 ; and In- 
ternational College, 389 
elfect of the name “ vivisection,” 

ii. 153 

» Smith, Eight Hon. W. H., Bible- 
reading in Schools, ii. 31 
Smyth, W.' Warington, i. 202 
death of, iii. 100 
Snakes, leeture on, ii. 262 
Socialism, State, and natural selec- 
. tioii, iii. 171 
Societies and ladies, i. 306 
Society and societies, ii. 4 
Society for the propagation of com- 
mon honesty, i. 2SS 
Society of Arts_, speech at, ii. 221 
Speal'erf the insinuations of, rebuked, 

iii. 178 

Species and sterility, i. 344 
Spirtator, on “ Pope Huxley," ii. 7 
Spedding, 0 ames, influence of Hux- 
ley’s accuracy in style, i. 429 
Letter from— on Bacon, ii. 239; 
Bacon’s influence compared wtli 
Huxley’s, 240 

Spencer, Herbert, and evolution, i. 
242 ; joins x Club, 371, 376 ; 
fondness for music, 334 ; x>hilo- 
sophy, 349 ; on Comte, 484 
‘Hlesdl’s advocate" to, ii. IS, 359 ; 
his comparison of the body 
politic to the body physical 
criticised, 54; criticises “Ad- 
ministrative Nihilism,” 69 ; con- 
troversy not inconsistent vithi 
friendship, 94; a regular New 
Years guest, 9S, 234 ; his philo- 
sopliy found wanting by a 
youthful Punjaubee, 323 
vigour of, iii. 54 ; philosophical op- 
position to, 55, 5G ; corres 2 )ond- 
euce on absolute ethics, 135, 

VOL. Ill 


136, 144; p,sychology based on 
use-inheritance, 172 ; frankness 
to. 871 ; plays racquets with, 
389 ; authority on music, 391 
Letters from — will not break 
through custom of sending him 
proofs, ii. 442; xirges him to 
answer Lilly, 470 ; sends proofs 
to him as an “ omnivorous 
reader," 470 (cp, iii. 387) 

Letters to — his review of the 
Archetype,, . i. 230 ; Fint Prin- 
dpUs, 307, 309 ; distention of 
birds’ air-cells during flight, ib. ; 
animals and plants : Tyndall’s 
favourite problem : “gyiio- 
pathy," 832; patience in dis- 
cussions, 401 

dry facts only at Edhihurgli lec- 
tures : Moses and a visit to towu , 

ii. 180 j on George Eliot and 
Westminster Abbey, 286 ; thanks 
for his photograph, 329 ; ac- 
ceptance of P.R.S., 339; on 
Creation controversy, 426; in- 
fluence of conditions, 443 ; reads 
proofs of his Autobiography, 
452 ; use-inheritance, ih . ; dis- 
inclined to reply to Mr. Lilly, 
470 ; the plot succeeds, 471 ; his 
own boyhood, ih , ; reply to Mr. 
Lilly : abuse of the word ‘ ‘ Law ” : 
Victorian science, 472 

Imperial Institute, iii. 3 ; death of 
his daughter, 44; retrospect of 
their flrst meeting : clears up 
possible misunderstandingabout 
London Liberty League, 49 ; a 
visit to, postponed : defensive 
position in controversy, 51 ; for- 
getfulness of past events : a 
sweeping criticism, 52 ; jests on 
his recent activity: himself 
unlike Samson, 65 ; some con- 
solation for old age, 71 (bis); 
return from Malqla, 81 
Sphinx Club, Liverpool, dinner to 
Huxley, ii. 21 

Spinoza, memorial to, ii. 182 
debt to, hi. 303, 398 
Spiritualism, experiments in, ii. 143 ; 
if true, an additional argument 
against suicide, 144 ; report on 
seance, ih. sq, 

Spirula, work on, ii. 114, 244, 2G2; 

iii. 279, 303 sq. 

Spitzbergen, fossils from, i. 4.11 
Spontaneous generation and Darwin- 
ism, i. 852; ii. 14 sq. ; recipe 
for, 17 
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Spottiswoode, William, and Cteb, | 

1 

visit to, ii. 303 ; character of, 334 ; ' 
death, 335 i 

v^tan Icy, Dean, i. 453 
handwriting, ii. 190; dcatliof, 305; ‘ 
on George Eliot’s funeral, ib ^ ; i 
men of science, 306 I 

on being made a bishop, lii. S56; i 
historical impressionability, 40-1 ; 
repartee, the ]u'iest3 and the 
pivphets, 'fh. 

Stanley, Lool, L ddS 
Stanley, Lord, of Aid crley, memorial 
to Carlyle, ii. 310 
Stanley, Owen, captain of 
mnkc, i. 35, 36, 30, 44, 67 
Stanley, Mrs. Owen. i. 7S 
State, comparison witli the body, , 

ii. 54 ■; 

State, the, and the medical profes- 1 

siOTj, ii. 356 i 

Steffens, F.ath.er, friendship with, I 

iii. SO, 331 

Stephen, Sir Leslie, in Metaphysical 
Society, i. 453 

on Huxley and his home life, ili. 
40S 

Le ttt.tr to—sepanition from friend.s : 
deafness; morality in the cos- 
mos, iii. 333 
Stephenson, U., i. 3;J3 
Stewart, Frofesst.w Dali'onr, editor 
of Science rriTiiers, ii. 57, 364 
Slocks, John .Ellerton, i. 35, 61 
Stokes, SirO.G., i, tl'i-l ; pre^enlalioii 
to, at Jnvm’pool, ii. 30 ' 

IietLer frotn— I5irliament. and the ■ 
.Presitlency of the ib'yal Society, 
iii. 33' ■ . i 

Letb'.rs to, iii. 37, 39 <cp. 35, 36) 
Straehey, Ih, i. 372 
Strachey, Sir It., appreciation of, iii, 
347 , 

Struu.s.s, on the Uesun'eotion, iii. 100 
Strnthers, .Frofessor, visit-;, ii, 126 
Style, i, 31U, 300, 420 ; ii. 230 ; iii. 
202 ; inlluenco of liis, i. 420 ; 
cannot judge of his own compos! * 
tions iu MS., ii, 253 
the lirst pages of an essay the chief 
trouble, ii. 473 

Suarez, his leaching examined, ii. 6S 
Suicide, moral, ii. 827 
Sulivau, Caphiiu, at Falkland Is- 
lands, i. 77 

Sunday evening gatherings, Ui. 391 
sq.; impression on friends, 392 
Sunday Society, unable to support: 
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Supernatiiralism, iii. 213 • 

Sydeiiliam College, i. ‘Jl** ^ 

Sydney, projifcted chair of Xatiiiul 
History ar, i. ill, 13;W 
.Sylvester, Proimsor^ 1. 202 


Tail, Professor, rt'conc ilia Mon with 
Tyndall, i. 421 

■ makes Huxley play golf, 11. 61 
Taylor, Miss H.j^crittcisin of ‘‘Ad- 
ministrativt; XihilLm,” ii. 6’J 
Taylor, Canon Isaai*., langnago and 

■ race, iii. 175 

Taylor, Robert, Christianity com- 
pared to Bdbisni, lii. 115 , ^ 

Letter to— success of Ciidstianity 
and the story uf Christ, iii. 115 
Teachers, lectures to, li. fe2 rfp, 2‘23 
Technical Education, ad.lrt‘ss on, 

ii. 21S : CGutinuariou of his work 

on the School Board, 219; Re- 
port to theGuiths, ih ; engineers • 
the City and Gui].ds Institute, 
220; supply of teachers, 221; 
speech at the Soeit ty of Arts, 
ib. ; buildings, iii . ; idteron his 
aims, 222 ■ 

re!;ttiou of industry to aeicnce, iii 
2; Imperiai institute, ib. .w/. ; 
If'ttcrs to T'me^, 4 : <’uiu- 

p-iign interrujjied by ph nrisy, 3; 
rit. .MnneUestor in the auiniim, 
43-46 

T’cehnicul ediicutiok in agrleultui'i*, 

iii. 193 

'feeth, wriUvsoiu i. 2u2 
Tegmneutary organs, ariicdc on, i. 

■ 202 

Teleology, ii. 194 ; .v<i oHo .s'.n. 

■ I)e.sigii : . 

**Tenaxiwopusiti,” i, 109, 199; it. 265; 
Tctjhy, sTirvey v'urk at, i, 104 ; fossil 
Ibrt'siaf, 137 

Tcnijtsicc, on ihc loadogy of, ii, 208 
Tennyson, “fide mi Weilington/' i, 
149; in MeUplijKlc'iil Hociety, 
452, 453 

deatii <if, iii. 263; vi.sit.s iu, ilK ; 
scieniillc iui-.ight of, 269, 2V0; 
his talk, 269 ; insensibility bi 
music, ib. ; on Browning’s numlc, 
270 ; funeral, ih , ; poem on, ih, 
271 

Letter tu— thanks for Demeter" ; 
envies his vigour. Ili. 131 
Tenterden, Lady, at Lynton. ii. S21 
Tethea, on the anatomy of, i. 110 
Theism, philosophical dilliciilties of, 
'ii. 467". ■ , 
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'fkeologlcal jiioctriues, trutli tinder- 
: , » lying, IS. 220' 

Theology, sentimontal, iii. 220 
Th.ompsoi», Sir Henry, on Clifford’s 
illness,, ii. 259 

Thomson, Axclihishop, on modern 
thought and Positivism, i. 432 ; 
and Metaphysical Society, 452 
Thomson, John, surgeon on the 
BatMemahe,. i. 4A, 46 
Thomson, Joseph, description of 
Huxley’s lectures at Bdinhnrgh, 

ii. 176 

ThO'inson, Sir W. (Lord Kelvin), re- 
conciliation with Tyndall, i. 421 
Tliomson, Sir Wyville, and I5athy- 
Mns, i. 426 

Ms course at Edinburgh taken by 
H'uxley, ii. 175, 194 ; criticism of 
Diirwin, ii. 281 

Thorpe, Professor, and new Uni- 
versity schemej iii. 232 
Thought,', as a “finiction” of the 
brain, iii. 191 

TmieSf review of the Origin in, i. 255 
Title, rTimoured acceptance of, ii. 
361 

Titles, for men of science, ii. 56 (cp. 

iii. 23) 

Todd, Dr. R. B,, gives up professor- 
ship at King'’s College, i. 156 ' 
TqM’s Oydopiediaf writes for, i. 202 
Toiieinache, A. , at x Club, i. 372 
Tomes, Sir John, ii. 462 
Toronto, stands for protessorshxp at, 
i. 112-116, 145, 165 
Training colleges, sectarian, iii. 10 
Trevelyan, Sir G., Under-Secretary 
Treasni'y,!. 106 

Treviranns, not studied by Huxley 
before 1869, i. 242 
Trigonia, on the animal of, i. 109 
Trntli, transatlantic discovery of, ii. 
S24 ; Huxley a fanatic for, 327 
(cp. iii. 191) ; iii. 305 
Tug, .story of, iii. 37^ 

Tulloch, Principal, ii. 75 
Turner, W., an appointment to Cal- 
cutta Museum, i. 437 
Tyndall, Mrs., letters to--duties of 
a znarried daughter, ii. 271 ; 
forgetfulness, 311 ; an invitation 
to lunch, 354 

Tyndall, John, rejected, like Huxley, 
at Toronto, i. 114; Physics for 
Saturday Review, 201 ; joint 
paper on Glacier Ice, 207 ; joins 
Beliool of Mines, 225; friend' 
shix), 226; a “madcu])" Alpinist, 
231 ; on Committee oftheAmder, 


305 *, in Wales with, 313, 323 ; 
takes Waverley Place house, 825 ; 
favourite problem in molecular 
physics, 33S ; and ss Club, 371, 
375, ii. 433 ; receives Edinburgh 
LL.D. with Huxley, i. 397 ; joins 
in drawing up scheme of science 
teaching in schools, 444, 445 ; in 
Metaphj^sical Society, 453 
presentation to, at Liverpool, ii. 
20 ; discussion with B. Sander- 
son, 232 ; a constant New Year’s 
guest, 234 ; action of Association 
of Liberal Thinkers, 266 
vigour of, iii. 21 ; visit to, 198 ; 

^eath of, 315, 316 
Letters from—unable to join, in 
trip to the Bifel, ii. 12 ; on 
clerical attacks, 22 ; on proposed 
visit to India, 49 n . ; on opposi- 
tion to his Presidency of the 
British Association, 117 ; wasted 
sympathy, 129 

Letters to— Toronto, i. 114 ; elected 
P.R.S.,i6. ; on a London career, 
166 ; science reviews in IFcsi- 
mimter, 175, 176 ; letter Irom 
colleagues in England, 1S3 ; at 
his marriage, 186 ; the Brenoa : 
end of Swiss trip, 211 ; on join- 
ing School of Mines, 224 ; on 
Jamaica aflhir, 408 ; on woricing- 
inen’s lecture at British Asso- 
ciation : reconciliation with 
Thomson and Tait, 421 ; resig- 
nation of Pullerian lectureship, 
422 ; resigning lectureship at 
School of Mines, 439; Liverpool 
British Association, 450 
an electrical disturbance, ii. 13 ; 
his lecture at Liverpool meeting 
of British Association, 21 ; a 
letter to Nature : his breakdown, 
64 ; trip to Egypt : ziscent of 
Vesuvius, 73 ; the neiv teaching 
of biology : Hooker’s affair, 85 ; 
ill-health, and the ffiie air of 8t. 
John’s Wood : Tyndairs visit to 
America, 89 ; a loan, 95 ; possi- 
bility of marriage, ih. ; the New 
Year in the new house ; Tyn- 
dall’s “English accent”: eliar- 
aeter of Hirst : Lord Rector of 
Aberdeen, 98 ; tour in Auvergne, 
1G7 ; controversy about Forbes : 
walks with his young son : re- 
ceives Order of the Pole Star, 
108 ; opposition to his Pre- 
sidency of the British Associa- 
tion : a letter at high tempera- 
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tr.ra : Bliiuvdfs Modern 
^licpticiBin,” 117 ;; tlie FoiBea 

j'OYtirsy : British Associa.- 
tioii at Belfast, 12B; e»8lor 

sul>|eet nf Belfast addres^, 180 , 

Bpinciza xueinonal : pay at Lthn- 
bura;ii possible sollS-l^;;la^’^ , 
is*^^ exambxes niicro-orji^iiusiiis, 

ISa; offers to lecture lor: 
“bar, tied life,” 231; on iiis 
daugliler’s recovery, 24S , to 
take Boyle in Knglisb >ien of 
Science Series, 25S ; own capacity 
as an editor: CUliords illness, 
259- begs him to avoid ^ _a\a- 
landies'of work,” 200; Iriend- 
ship and criticism, apropos o 
science review m 
Century, 2S5 ; a coiiiession, ooO ^ 
dinner in honour of, m. jo , j 
Lord G raiiville’s sarcastic sweet- j 
ness, 2C ; confused with him in j 
the popular mind, ^^nny- | 
son’s funeml, 270 ; 
finenza: addresses at Oxford . 
dying by inches, 296 

“ Universities, Actual and Ideal,’ 

University! Johns Uoykins, address 
at : "’i-rustees have smnctimes 
made a palace and called it a 

university,” ii« 208, 2u0 

ideal or, iii. 22S-232 ; Kovernment 
by professors only, 283 n. ^ i 

XJse-hiheritancc, disbelief 111, in. 1<2 , 

in plants, 173 

Variation, the key to the Darwinian 
theory, i. 328 . 

Varigny, 11. do, letters to--hisessays 

his native tongue, lu. 202 , lalci 
y olume not interesting tu B renc h^ 
miblic : experimental proot Oi , 
fpeeifie infertility, 203 ' 

Vermes, a zoological lumber-room, 
i. 84, ISO 

Vestiges of Creation, i,^241, 242 
Vesuvius, ascent of, ii. jo 
Virchow, Professor (m Huxley 
lecture), iniluence ot the Maitlr- 
n X i OA. ^11 Huxley s 


■Mmu\ fediuKS 
Bills, IdT sq,, !<*>: 
lVdslatttrs,ldV ; ^xurimu.' uim 

odgiiuili^^ser.rch 

Sion oil, 170; Harvey nioele, 
.. . , ' 234^, 241^ 

i Von^'S^^tleinoes fc^ubin and Ceylon 
1 Museum, ii. SO 


Wace, Br., attacks a.giK.>stidsm, iii. 

Prince of, ^admitted 
to Boyal Society dn kis • nm tiLs 

io — local 

AA7 323, 324 

Wallace, A. B., nttirls Barwm, i. 
230,230,245 

Civil List pensi‘-'n. m ,, 

I^etter from -fneiid ship 
i Huxley, iii. 372 
Waller, Mrs. F. ■Iftteis to— 

niimbersat Edinburgh lectures : 

suggests a new friend, n- 
Afghan kVar of 13-78: Iflmi 
Euipire a curse, 241 ; avoidance 
of ct-jugresses. 250 ; acceptance 
of P.R.S., 839 ; portPiit at, # 
the Royal Academy : lamdy 
news, 858 ; Ins.sot her child, 444 
a Christmas function, iii. 407 
Walpole, Sir Spimcer, ii. 203 s*/., 30o ; 
on Huxley as Fishery Inspector, 

293*200 ; kindness from, iii Italy, 
404,406 _ 

Walnole, Sir Spencer H., Vivisection 
Bill, ii. 167 

Warfl, Br., his former examiner, 
passed over in favour ol Huxley 
for Roval Soeld.y, i. 139 
Ward, T, 1-1,, visit to, ili. 133 
Ward, Mrs. T. B. lettnr !o-t1mnka 
foivfitikr^ jl5-imrrr, iii. tnj 

Ward, W., table -ta!k u1 Huxley 
especially on Ftnmdalbms qf : 

IMlef, iii. 3631. .uUicr, .rennm* 
scenees of liis talk., 4t)l, 4,03 ^ 


Gtanoiogio.i.j. vkwtiv, _ 

at 51eclical Congress, ii. o08 
Vivisection, ii. 1^3 . 

Shaftesbury s charges, ^ 

W B Forster and Soutli Ken- 
sington lectures, 158 sg. ; per- 


scenecs oi ms laiK, hmi , -.uo ^ _ 

Ward, W. C., in Metaphysmai 
Society, i. 453, 456, 461, 402 ^ 
saying about .MiU’s opinions, ..il. 2, 
Warwk*, lectures at, 1222 
Wut€T‘BaUi\% flii\ i. 277 
letter to his grandson about, iii. 
418 

Waugh, Kev. Benjainm. mipreRsioti ; 
of Huxley on the School Boards 

ii, 44 sq, " 
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Wtilliy, Laos's It'tiers to— life ■ com- 
# pared to a vrhirlpool : .Imiimii 
tojideuey to iiialce idols : “devil's 
advotate ” i.o H. Spencer, ii. S5S 
specnlation and fact, iii. 20 ; 
tmtlifahicss in science and 
religion, 02 

Weleker, Pr. IT., on Ills etiinological 
work, i. 004 

Weldon, Professor, letters to— ideal 
of a niotlern university, iii. 227 ; 
or-jcanisation of new university, 
237 

Vv'eilington, Dnke of, fimeral, i. 148 ; 
on speaking, 429 

Westlake, Jolm, Q.G., a working- 
men’s meeting, iii. 374 

iri'Mminster PiCiieu\ writes for, i. 
124, 17S, 310 

Wiales, i. .399 

Whewell, llUtory of Sdentifio Ideas, 
i. 222 

Wilberforcc, Bisliop, on Darwinism, 
i. 259-263, 265. 268. 269, 272, 273, 
2S4, 292, 320 ' 

Winmarleigh, Lord, on Vivisection 
Comn'iission, ii. 170 

Withers, Racliel, mother of T. H. 
Hnxley, i. 1. (See Huxley) 

Witness, the, on the Ape question, 
i. 280 sg., 285 

Wollaston, T. V., and species, i. 245 


Women, medical education of, ii. 
96, 100 

in public life, iii. 342 
Women’s education, i. 306, 378 ; ii. 
139 . 

Woodward, S. P,, and geological 
amateur, i. 397 

Working -Ments College, i. 200 
(Lectures. *S'ce Lectures) ; ii. 
262 ; address at, on “ Slethod of 
Sladig,” 279 

Working-Men’s Institute, ii, 218 
Wright, Dr., editor of Natural 
History Review, i. 302, 364 

a? Club, founded, i. 369; history, 
^ 373-377 ; compared to The Club, 
374 

jealousy of, ii. 421 ; gaps in, 483 

Yale, fossils in museum, ii. 202 sq., 
213 

Yoiimans, Dr., at jb Club, I. 372 " 
meeting with, 410 
Young, Lord, dines with, il. 803 
Yule, Commander, succeeds Owen 
Stanley, i. 81 

“Zadig, Method of,” ii. 279 
Zoological Gardens, ii. 21S 
Zoological Society, i. 142 
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